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THE DEBATER. 


PART I. 

COMPLETE DEBATES. 


Question I. 

Which is of the greatest benefit to his country — 
the Warriorf the Statesman, or the Poet 9 

I 

Fjust Speakek. — Sir, The question which 1 
have undcrtalicn to open, is, I think, one of con¬ 
siderable importance and interest. We are to be 
called iif)on to say — Wnich is of the greatest 
benefit to his countiy, the Warrior, the‘States¬ 
man, or the Poet? The Warrior is the man 
who directs the physical strength of his nation: 
the man who hghts its battles, repulses its in¬ 
vaders, holds discontent in cticck, and defends, 
its nghts at the haziird of his life : the Statcsinam 
is the majj who governs the mental force of hisj 
nation ; who by his keen intellect devises ]a\vs,t 
avoids evils, secures social order, and controls the': 
wild elements of popukir feeling: and the Poet la 

B 



the man who giii^lcs the i.-'-'ml power of Jil.s nation: j 

* 

who teaches it truth, arouses it to [j^oo/lncss, and^ 
impresses it with beauty. Yes, it is iuij>ortant to ' 
jiidire between Ihcsc three: to know whieli is the 
noldest kind of power; to diseeni the highest sort 
of greatness. For our conduct depends in no 
small nu*asur<! upon our opinions, and according 
to tlic idea that we form of greatness, ^ludl we 
alfino endeavour to he great. JVlorcover, the 
(piestion Is a difficult one. Much thought is 
necessary to eluoidatc it, and much insight to de¬ 
termine it witli truth. Jt is like judging betwceji 
the diilercnt members of the iKnly. For tlie 
AVarrior is the arm, tlie Statesman the head, 
and the Foot the heart, of the community: and f 
just as it is difficult to clioosc between tlu* mem- j 
bers of the body physical, so is it difficult to. 
choose between the lucinbcrs of the body politic. 

1 shall wait. Sir, to iicaP tlie sentiments otliers 
befvjre 1.decide, and for the present shall content 
myself with this siinjilc introduction of the ques¬ 
tion, trusting tliat it will receive that full discus¬ 
sion w hich it merits. 

I 

Second Si»e.\keu. — Sir, I quite agree with 
the opener tliat lie has jn’esented us with a dilFi- 
cult subject for debate. And, I tliiiil?, with all 
submission, that he has increased the difficulty 
by the selection of these .particular characters. 
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T cannot believe tliat they arc the best rrpre- 
6ontatives»that he coiihl liavc tuunii, of the tliller- 
ent kinds of force l)ctwccii wliieli lie calh on ns 
to choose. Granting that tlie Soldier fairly re¬ 
presents tlie i)liysical strength of his nation, iiiighi 
we not say witii justice tlmt the J*hiloso[)hcr is a 
completer tyjic of its mind ll'.aii the Statesman, 
and the Divine a fairer emblem of its moral 
power than the ]*oct? To make the cpiestini 
more dehateahlc, howe\er, without materially 
altering the opener's words, would it m*( he. 
better to ask—Whidi is of the greatc-t benotit to 
bis eoiintrv, tlic Warrior, the wise Statesman, or 
the Christian Poet? 

Opener.— Sir, I have no ohjectioii at all to 
the cpicstioii being luidcrstood as the last sjiuikiT 
wi.dies: though I think tlie distinction he has 
drawn Is hardly necessary. Jn a certain s« i 
the Statesman is the Philosopher, and the Poi; ' 
is the Divine. The Statesman represents Phiks- 
sophy, inasraiicli as he s\ya 3 ’s by mental strcngiij: 
and the Poet represents the Divine, inasnuicli 
as he is an Apostle of Eternal Truth, and a. 
])reaeher to the sonl. 1 avoided the terms “ Phi¬ 
losopher ” anil “ Divine ’’ in iny question, heean.-i* 

I know that the Avorils arc very often misii.-red, 
and because I feared that instead of a ealm and 
temperate debate, w« should be led into a wide 
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field of disputed science end theological contro¬ 
versy. I thinks Sir, that aftci’ this explanation 
the discussion may be safely allowed to flow in 
the clianncl which I originally opened for it. 

Second Speaker (in continuation), — I am 
finite satisfied. Sir, with the remarks of uiy friend, 
and shall proceed to consider the question as he 
])roji()sed it. We arc to judge,.then, between the 
^V arrior, the Statesman, and the Poet: and 
the result of my brief reflections leads me to 
speak in favour of the first. I do not mean to 
deny the gnjat value of the Statesman, nor do I 
forget the inij)ortant mission of the Poet; but it 
certainly seems to me that the Warrior does more 
for his nation than cither of the others. To him we- 
owe the national safety, and that sense of security 
which dcvelopcs all our best wisdom and energy. 
TJu! fame of his valour, and the prestige that 
attaches.to his name, preserve his country from 
c. I tack; or if it is attacked, tend to secure for it 
\ ictorv and honour. By a beautiful arrangement 
of Providence, the Warrior is thus made the 
harbinger of peace. Of the supreme value of 
Peace, I need scarcely speak. Under its bene¬ 
ficent smile Commerce thrives, Science advances, 
the Arts flourish, Civilization spreads improve¬ 
ment, and social happiness is secured to man. 
The Warrior is a practical bsson of heroism, too,. 
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to his nation. By fi-^ng inoii''s adinirati<in on liis 
courage, lie leads them to iinitatc it. One hero 
makes many. There never was a daiintlcbs "War¬ 
rior yet who did not raise a dauntless army. And 
this dauntlessncss is not tlic mere passionate ex¬ 
citement of a moiuent, but becomes a principle, 
influencing tliJ whole conduct. It is not confined 
to the field of battle. It teaches a man to endure 
calamity, to despise slander, to resist oj)prci‘si()n, 
and to defend insulted right. Sir, I honour the 
Hero-\Varrif»r much. lie seems to me not only 
a personification of bravery, but a creator of it; 
lie plucks the sweet flower l*cace from the sharp ' 
nettle AVar; and he is a constant incarnation of 
the great and useful truth that exertion overcomes 
difficulty, and courage ensures conrpicst. ^Vi^h 
these remarks I resume my seat. 

Thikjl) SrEAKEi:. — Sir, the opener of this 
debate said with‘some aptness that the.AVarrior 
was the arm, the Statesman the head, and the 
Poet the heart, of the body politic. 1 like the 
simile, and adopt it. But docs it not tend to fix 
our verdict absolutely on the Statesman ? Is not 
the head the moat important part of the living 
man ? Compare it with the arm! The arm only 
acts; the head thinks. And is not thought (the 
originator) greater than action (the product) ? 
The Thinker is alwfiy^ greater and nobler than the 
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Doer. The arm is doi'oinfnit on the head; the 
head is not dependant on the arm. Take away 
the arm 3 the head may be sound and useful still: 
but take away the hcadj and of what good will 
the arm be then? In like manner you mav 
remove the Warrior, and the state will flouribii 
not withstanding; whilst without flie Statesman, 
it will sink into decay and ruin. The Statesman 
needs tlic WaiTior but rarely; the Warrior al¬ 
ways needs the Statesman. Give an army to a 
General, without instructions from the state, and 
unless that General be a Statesman too, he will 
embroil where he ouglit to j)acify, punish where 
he ouglit to conciliate, and rouse revenge instead 
of producing submibsion. AVc have been told 
that a great Warrior is a jicrpetual type of 
heroism to his fellow-rnen: but let me put this 
question: Siip])Ose that great Warrior should be 
(as great warriors liavc generally been) enicl, in- 
liiqnan, bloodthirsty, and tyrannical, is he Ihnt a 
type fit to foihnv ? Is mch a man worthy of imi¬ 
tation— valuable in the state? Or is he not 
rather the most dangerous member of the com- 
inunitj'? a poisoiiTSCcd cast into the ploughed 
heart of society, bearing evil fruit a thousand¬ 
fold ? Compared with the Statesman and the 
Poet, the AVarrior appears to me the least esti¬ 
mable of the three. I have now then only to 
decide between the other two. I own that I 
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incline towards the Statesman. I look upon the 
great Statesman of a nation as the head of its 
tliought and philosophy, the guide of its ener¬ 
gies, the centre and representative of its emotions, 
passions, and ambitions. T call to mind wliat our 
own great Statesmen have done for this country ; 
how they have led it through perils of "war anil 
revolution that seemed overwhelming, and in de¬ 
fiance of all, have established its prosperity upon 
a rock: and, consequently, I feel that the man 
who can do tliis deser\cs the highest esteem that 
can be awarded to human exertion. For the 
Statesman, then, I vote. 

Fourth Speaker. — Sir, if the palm of merit 
is to be accorded to that one of the three men 
before us who accomplishes the greatest palp.ahle 
and imnicdiatc good to the community' of which 
he is a member, I sliould uiilicsitatingly place it 
on the brow of the Statesman. He is'thc piyj>t 
wdio, seeing clearly' and estimating carcfidly fliC 
dangers that surroimd the vessel, steers it safely 
llirough them all: and if we can understand the 
value of such a helmsman in a ^ij) at sca,,wc can 
readily conceive* the important service that tlic 
pilot of the state j)erforms for the community he 
guides. His value is felt and seen, too: the 
quiet, tlie conlcntmcnt, the harmony, existing in 
the country are pjroofs»of his ability and power. 
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wliicli speak to all at ou^c. and at once challenge 
admiration. 

But T think we should not judge thus super¬ 
ficially. Wc must look deeper than this, if we 
would reach the truth. It is not the most evident 
merit that is always the worthiest. Quiet iu- 
llucnccs often do more than noisy ones. The 
<leepest rivers alwa 3 ’s flow tlic most silentl)'. 
And looking beneath the surface of the question 
now in liand, I seem to think that the Poet docs 
more true and valuable service to the commu¬ 
nity than eitlicr the Soldier or the Statesman. 
1 do not speak of the mere Rliynicr, of course: I 
mean the real and great Poet, the earnest apostle 
of Truth and Beauty ; the man who, speaking to* 
the divine part of humanity, lifts it above its 
mean and grovelling passions, and allies it to what 
is pure and noble. The l^oct’s office is one of the 
liighcst that I know. It is to purify the heart, to 
cl''-vatc tlic moral sense, to calm the perturbed 
spirit when agitated by its earthly trials, to refrcsli 
the tired soul with draughts from the spring of 
Eternal Beauty, The Poet is a voice ever speak¬ 
ing to our immoptal part, ever telling us that 
earth is not our final home. Were there no such 
voice to speak to us, our souls would become stu- 
pified and lost in the perplexing cares and sordid 
ambitions of the world: but as it is, the Poet 
continually reminds us of our great and lofty 
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destiny, and so leads us more nobly to fidiil it. 
We have gi threefold life; a physical, a mental, 
and a moral lilb; of these the last only is im¬ 
mortal. The Warrior leads onr physical part, 
the Statesman our mental part, and the Poet our 
immortal part. For this reason I hold that the 
i'oet’s is the highest mission of the three. 

Fifth Speakeu. — Sir, With much that was 
aflinirable and elofpient in the speech of the gentle¬ 
man wlio has just rcsiuncd his seat, J think there 
was also much that was visionary and unproved. 

'J'hc Poet slwnld do all that our friend has described, 
hut does he ? I submit that this is yet unshowii. 
Will the gentleman maintain that all great Poets 
have purified the world, elevated the moral sense, 
and l:c[)t chabtc the human heart ? Are there no 
licentious Poets? no sceptical Poets? no misan- 
thro])ic Fleets? What w’as Uvid? What was 
Shelley? ^V’^liat was Pyroii? AV'ill our i'rh^jjd 
pretend to say that Ovid is an apostle of morality 
—that Shelley is a teacher of holiness — that ily- 
ron is a promulgator of plnlanthr(jpy ? Sir, if tlic 
Poet’s office is to teach what tJiese men teach, I 
must say that I do not believe it to be beneficial 
to mankind. It seems to me that at best the 
good which the Poet docs is visionary. We do 
not we cannot trace, his influence; and how, 
tlicn, can we say with certainty, that it is vast and 
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good ? I think we act much more wisely in be¬ 
stowing our esteem upon men whose work is per- 
^ceptible, silch as the Warrior and the Pliiloso- 
.jjher or Statesman. We sec wliat the Soldier 
does, and what the Statesman docs: between 

I I * 

them, therefore, our judgment must lie. I give 
my vote, without hesitation, to tlic Warrior. He 
may not perhaps mean the most good, but lie 
eflects tlie most. He is the means of extending 
conimcree and civilization, he is a Iienf, and the 
creator of heroes, he introduces order, discipline, 
and rcgidarity into the state, he is the fearless 
protector of his country’s rights, and tlic architect 
of its renown. History seems to say to us that 
a country always flourishes most under military 
rule. Home proves this: so docs Sparta: so docs 
our own country. Home was happiest when her 
legions wore the most victorious; Greece was 
greatest when IVTiltiadcs and Leonidas led its 
arms to 'vic**^ory; and England was mightiest 
when Croniwcirs strong arm ruled its destinies. 
The Statesman’s office is a great one, doubtless; 
but the Warrior’s seems to me even greater. 1, 
for my part, would cheerfully give uji our Chat- 
hams for our Nelsons. To the Warrior, then, I 
give my,voice. 

SiXTii Speaker. — Sir, I do not wonder that 
so many of our speakers li/iivc adopted the cause 
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of the Warrior, for tlicre is something ver}’ at¬ 
tractive in tjic character. Nay, at the first sight 
there is something even beautiful in it: very 
beautiful. I'o direct a mass of men to the ac- 
compli^hme.nt of one settled purpose, to unite 
their various energies in a given direction, to fix 
one aim in a hundred thousand bosoms, to lead 
that mass on to battle, and to compass victory in 
defiance of difficulty, danger, and death, seems a 
great and noble achievement;—and in this siinide 
asjicct, so it is. The fame, too, the glory, the 
universal acclaim and distinction that await “ the 
hero of a hundred fights;” the tra])pings, the 
banners, the excitement, the thrilling battlc- 
. music, the “ j^ride, ])omp, and circumstance of 
glorious war,” all these conspire to attract us 
towards the military character, and to invest it 
with a high degree of dignity and excellence. 

But w'luiii 1 come to look through these vest¬ 
ments of the Ararrior, and behold the man hiinr- 
self, to my sight there is not a more melancholy 
spectacle. 1 speak not now of the gallant soldier 
who fights to defend his home, his liberties, and 
his country,—no! honour be tG-7«m wherever lie 
may l>e! I speak of the soldier by trade, the 
soldier of enterprise and conquest, the soldier 
who fights for hire or plunder. I called him a 
melancholy sight; and so indeed he is. For wliaj 
is he? Let us be playi-®-a ?wMr(/e/*er: a wilful 
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and deliberate murderer; before whose cool atro¬ 
city the secret slaughter of tlic frci^-icd assassin 
rises into virtue. He goes into the iicld of 
battle: deliberately plans the destruction of the 
fellow-creatures opposed to him: brings tlic most 
powerful and terrible material agents of the earth 
to aid Ids horrid purpose ; and is not satisfied till 
one or othci^ perhaps both^ of the contending hosts 
arc exterminated. I cannot conceive of murder 
more foul thau this : and 1 appeal to all Avho hear 
me whether this is not the characteristic of the 
^^"a^rior in general ? Survey your list of heroes I 
Hannibal— Caesar — 'William the Coiiq^iicrur — 
Cnnnwcll — nionapartc : arc not the very nahics 
synojivinous with cruelty, rapine, and murder?. 
Oil, Heaven forbid that after this we should ever 
look u{)on the Warrior as a benefactor to his 
nation! To me he seems its curse, its plague, 
its dicjhonoui*. I speak plainly. Sir, and emphatic¬ 
ally, for I see that the brilliancy of the military 
character luis misled many here, as it has n^isled 
millions in th world, and I wish, so far as my 
humble* power will let me, to strip it of its falt«c 
glitter, and expose it in its bare and ghastl}’' de¬ 
formity. 

Between the Poet and the Statesman I dan 
scarcely judge; and I shall wait before I decide. 
My feelings incline me towards the Poet, but I 
have not yet heard al’gcmcnts sufficiently con- 
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vincing to sway me altogether in his favour. I 
rose chiefly to dispel, if possible, the false glory 
that attiiches to the Warrior, and if I have in the 
least succeeded, I shall be perfectly content. 

Seventh Speaker. —I think, Sir, that wc 
owe much to the gentleman who has just sat 
down for the very jjrojxjr light in which he has 
placed the character of one of tlic three indivi¬ 
duals between whom we are to judge. We are 
now left to cJioose, 1 1‘ancy, between only two. 
'I'hc choice seems to me to be tolerably easy. 
The Statesman certainly appears to deserve tlic 
Iii‘ 4 :licr honour. It has been well said that he 
sways tlie mind of his country. Besides this, he 
rules all the external circumstances connected 
with the condition of the pcoido : he regulates 
their commerce, their manufactures, their physical 
and intellectual iini)roYcmcnt. He rules by a 
noble style of Force, too—the force of ihtellcctT 
By a stroke of the pen, he docs more tlian the 
Warrior can do in fifty battles. His breath is 
stronger than the roar of cannon. We cannot 
see tlie Statesman to greater advantage than by 
com 2 )ariDg him with the Warrior. The Warrior 
leads bodily strength: actual, tangible force; the 
Statesman directs (by invisible power) the miuds* 
of men: Ipds their rcason, holds the I’cins of 
their obedience, and rc^>resses discontent by the 
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simple force of written l;i\v. Ilis i)arclimeiit 
conquers more completely than the other’s sword. 
Ilis will binds faster than the other's chains. 
There is something almost sublime in a great 
Statesman. He has the keen clear eye to see a 
nation's wants, the wise judgment to devise the 
remedy, the strong bold hand to apply it. Firm¬ 
ness, vigilance, justice, moderation, mercy, dig¬ 
nity, tlu*sc arc the qualities of the Statesman, 
and they are, to say the lea-^t of them, noble and 
god-like, and deserving of our admiration. They 
have secured mine,' and for the Statesman I sliall 
vote. 

KrGHTiT Speaker. — Sir, A gentleman who 
spoke with particular boldness and confidence, 
upon this very difficult subject, said, with an air 
of triumph which did iir>t sit well upon him, for 
it was simply tbe triumph of thoughtlessness— 
not to say of folly:—this gentleman said that 
although the Poet ought to refine the heart, and 
purify the soul, of ninn, he mostly, or frecpiently, 
fails to do so, and therefore has hut a visionary 
and unproved claim upon our esteem. Arc there 
not, said our triumphant-thoughtless friend, arc 
there not 1ic>*ntious poets, sceptical poets, misau- 
• ihrupic poets? AVhy, doubtless there are: and 
might I not ask in return. Are there no brutal 
Warriors ? arc there no ttiipid Statesmen ? Sir, 
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this geiitleniiin has taken false Poets as liis snni])]o 
of true ones, and so has fallen into (lcej> error in 
his judgment. Wc are to deeide, I apprehend, 
between the great Warrior, tlie wise Statesman, 
and the true Poet, not fix upon bad s])ecimcns of 
citlier. 

Judging ill this manner, Sir, I presume to add 
my feeble testimony to the superior ^er\ iee ren¬ 
dered to soeioly by tlie Poet, as eomjiared with 
the two other great men. lie seems to me in¬ 
finitely higher than they are. The soul is the 
domain he rules: and as high as the. soul is above 
the body aud tlie brain, so high is the l^oet above 
the Warrior and the Statesman The AVarrior 
Avrites his law (i)f Force) in blood; the States¬ 
man pens h/s law on mouldering ]jarchuient; the 
X*oet traees his upon the universal heart of man : 
and while the heart of man exists, the Poet’s 
laws can ncA’cr die. For they are laws of beauty 
and of barmony. The laAv of the AVart’ior dicf^ 
with him. Disperse the foi'cc he wields, lie 
jiasse.s away and is forgotten. The law of the 
Statesman perishes with tlie parchment on Avhich 
he writes it: laws are superseded by laivs, as 
Avaves by AvaA'es. But the law of the Poet is 
imperishable: it is a law for all time, and will 
last till time shall be no longer. The Avorks of 
Alexander are no more; Avho can trace them ? 
The Avorks of Solon ars no mure; who acts upon 
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his laws? But Homer, like a writer of yester¬ 
day, stands iresli and young before m, and sliali 
BO remain, when the very tiames of Alexander 
and of Solon shall have faded from the memory 
of man. 

■ 

Ninth Speaker. —I am grateful. Sir, to the 
Last speaker for pointing out to us that we arc to 
judge of the characters before us by their most 
j)erfcct speeimens; and this emboldens me to 
venture yet a word in favour of that character so 
much aspersed by some — the ^V’’arrior. Tlic 
speakers who have so blackened the military cha¬ 
racter must surely have forgotten our Coeur de 
Lions, our Cromwells, our Blakcs, our Nelsons, 
our Wellingtons! But even if they chose to 
forget historj”, was it so difficult to imarjinr a 
Soldier-Hero, that they could not even give us 
an idea of one? that they were obliged to give 
us false ideas of the character ? “ Murderers,” 
“ Barbarians," “ Plunderers: ” arc Warriors al¬ 
ways this ? ITa 'e we heard of no virtuous, mer¬ 
ciful, incorruptible heroes? Is Hannibal a reality, 
or a dream ? HaSre any here read of Wallace, or 
is the name only a vision of my own ? Are Cin- 
cinnatus, Leonidas, Washington, men who once 
lived on earth, or arc they only 

“-false creations 


rroroediiig from my licaV-opprosscil brain?” 
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The soldier. Sir, liiis not been fuirlv dcjilt with. 
Let liis detnictors imagine an invader landing on 
our peaceful shores with chains and slaver}' in his 
million-hands: lot them imagine the wild terror 
and mad fear that would arise in the hearts of our 
people: let tliein iniagino our commerce stopped, 
our supplies cut oflT, our lives threatened: one 
universal throb of dread in all men’s souls. J^et 
them imagine at the darkest luomciLt a hero rising 
from the mass: instilling courage into the hc'art, 
infusing ))atriotism into the spirit, exciting strength 
in the arms, of the ])Coplo. Let tlicm imagiue 
liiiii forifting them into enthusiastic armies, im¬ 
buing them with stern and high resolve; leading 
them with dauntless courage into tlio field of 
battle, and directing their strength and valour 
against the enslaving Foe till he is overcome and 
forced to fly: and if, after imagining this, they 
do not think higher of the Soldier-Hero than 
they have done to-night, I will give up i.iy 
defence of him. 

Tenth Si’Eatceu. — Sir, The gentleman who 
has just addressed us has very eloquently de¬ 
scribed the value of the Hero, and the service ho 
renders to his country: but he has not compared 
him with the other characters before us, and 
therefore has failed to lead us to a result on 
the matter.'" Xotv I hgve listened very attentively 

c 
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to the speeches already made, and I must say that 
1 feel irresistibly led towards the conclusion that 
our vote should be decidedly in favour of the 
Poet. For tlie Poet seems to me to be, in the best 
points of their character, at once the Statesman 
and the Warrior too. What constitutes a State? 
Not the bodias, not the minds, but the free souls 
of its citizens. To give laws to the soul is the 
Poet’s mission, and nobly he performs his task. 
Where is the parchment that shows us siicli a law 
as Shakspere gives us w'hcn he enjoins Mercy ?— 

■ “ The quality of Mcrey is not strained, 

It droppctli like the gentle dew from Heaven, 

Upon the ])hice beneath; — it is twiee blessM,— 

It ble'^seth him that gives, and him that takes; 

*Tis mightiest in the mightiest: it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his cro^^ n." 

•Show me the parchment that contains'a law like 
that, and 1 will almost fidl down and wgrship the 
Statesman that devised it. Well docs an elotjucnt 
writer* of the present day say,— 

“ Whence dc's the State its inspiration draw 
Of mcrey? ’TVj the Poet frames the Law," 

And well d(»e3 another great writerf say, that 
“ Poets arc the unacknowledged legislators of the 
world.” 

And so the Poet is the Warrior too. What 
* John Westland Marst^n. t Shelley. 
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hero ever led hia men to battle to such strains as. 
those, of Henry V. to his soldiers, from the pen 
of Poet Shaksperc: or as those of Bruce to hia 
army, from the pen of Poet Burns ? — 

“ Scots, wlia hac wi* Wallace bled! 

Scots, wbain Bruce has afiiiucs led, 

Welcome to your };ory bed! 

Or to glorious victory! 

Now's the day, and nnw'.s the hour, 

Sec the front of battle lour; 

Sec approach ])roud Eilward's power— 

Edward! cliaius and slavery I 

** Whu wad be a traitor Icnave ? 

Wha wad fill a coward's grave ? 

Wha sac base as be a slave ? 

Traitor! coward! turn and flee! 

Wha for Scotland's king and Jaw 
Freedom’s sword will strongly draw,— 

Freeman stand or freeman fa',— 

Caledonians! on wi' me !* * 

“ By oppression's woes and pains! 

By our suns in servile chains! 

We will drain our dearest veins, 

But they shall—they shall—be free! 

“ Lay the proud usurpers low. 

Tyrants fall in every foe, 

* Liberty's in every blow! 

' Fo||waiid! J.VT cs no ob nisi" 
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Who docs not feel that the heart which felt 
that was the true Warrior heart after all ? Who 
docs not feel, as the wild birain dashes through 
his soul, tliat he too could figlit for liberty and 
right whilst a pulse of life rcm<aincd in him ? 

In another ])oiiit of view too—a far higher one 
—the Poet is the AVarrior. ITc is for ever at 
war with the great foe of man, JUml, No matter 
in what sha])c the monster comes. Falsehood, 
. Tyranny, Fersccution, Superstition, Hypocrisy, 
Selfishness: he dauntlcssly attjicks it in all. His 
life is one battle against wrong. To bring about 
the reign of good on earth, is liis unceasing cifort; 
and 'with an ardour compared with which the 
enthusiasm of the soldier sinks into insignificance, 
lie fights under his sacred banner, enduring sorrow 
-and defying death. Yes! the Poet is the Warrior. 

I wonder it has not occiin’cd to any other 
speaker that the Warrior and the Statesman them-- 
selbes admit the superiority of the J^tiet. Why 
does the Statesman toil? That the Poet may 
celebrate bis deck’s. Why does the Wairior fight? 
That the bard may sing his victories. Is not this 
an acknowledgment, plain and palpable, that the 
AVarrior and the Statesman both consider the 
Poet superior to themselves ? AVith this I sliall 
conclude. 

Opener {in reply), —Siryc'l have no hesitation 
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in saying that the very full and able debate to 
which we have listened, has tended to convince 
1110 bc^’ond doubt that of the three characters 
whom I submitted to your judgment the Poet is 
by far the noblest, the highest, and the worthiest, 
lie is above the Warrior, inasmuch as tl^ iiiunor-l 
tal must always transcend the perishable; and he\ 
is above the Statesman, intismiicli as morality 
must ever be superior to intellectual wisdom. 
The good which the "Warrior does, lends towards 
evil, and most generally [woduccs evil; that which 
the Statesman does, is nmhible and temporary;} 
but tliat which the Poet docs is everlasting.* 
Love of glory animates the Warrior; so that his 
good deeds originate, at most, in selfishness. The 
Statesman follows virtue for expediency’s sake, 
and tins shows him to be selfish too. But tlie 
Poet worships truth for its own sake alone, and 
never till he abandons self can he be a Poet 
at all. 

1 fear, howeiner, it may be thought that all this 
is speculative. Let us therefore for a moment 
view the question with the eye of fact. I will 
select from our history the greatest Warrior, the 
greatest Philosopher, and tlic greatest Poet tliat 
I find there. 1 will take Ciiomwell as our 
Hero, Bacon as our Statesman, and Siiakspeii£ 
us our Poet. The same influences tended to 
produce all three, nearly the same time beheld 
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them, they arc therefore fit objects to be uiutu- 
ally compared. 

What then did Croinwcli do for his country ? 
Raised it doubtless to its highest pinnacle of 
]K)1itical greatness: conciuered its enemies, struck 
terror i*to tlic hearts of its malcontents, ai^qiiired 
for it the duininion of the seas, first, indeed, gave 
lOiiglaiid that high supremacy in the world which 
fi'oiii that time to this she has held. 

Rut let us look a little further. What do we 
p(‘(^ followinfj lus despotic rule ? Th.at which al¬ 
ways results from military despotism — licen¬ 
tiousness, irrcligioii, moral slavery. Charles the 
Second would never have demoralised us, Inul not 
(,h'om\vcll first trodden us down. So it is always 
Avitli the conqueror. 1 could show you, were it 
necessary, many ])arallcl instances, some from our 
own records, some from those pf France and other 
countries. • Wherever the iron heel of the War- 
rior treads, there spring up foul and pestilential 
weeds \Yliich poison the whole atmosphere around, 
and fiower into misery and crime. So much then 
Ibr our Hero! 

And now what of our Statesman? I grant 
that the clearest and most sagacious mind in all 
our annals i%> the mind of Bacon, and that his 
philosophy (rightly studied and understood) is of 
a high, pure, and useful character. But what 
has he done for us? To say nothing of the 
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miserable example he sets us by his own conduct, 
do wc not find that the effect of his works h;is 
been to plunge Europfe in scepticism, if not in¬ 
fidelity; in doubt, if not darkness? To it nrc 
clearly owing the disbelief of Hume, the utheistic 
j^hilosophisni of the- last century, and the mean, 
ignoble, calculating utilitarianism of I he j)rcscnt 
day. I do not impute this fault to Ihiexjn, nor 
to his philosophy; T merely instance it to provi; 
that all mere mental teaching is vain, iisch'ss, and 
injurious ; that it fills the mind without touching 
the heart, and that it makes a m.n.ii wiM: witliout 
Icadinij him to be ffood. ' 

Hut who can estimate the vast benefit that 
Shakspere did and is doing to Ills couiitiy ? Who 
can sufficienlly point out the effect of his chival¬ 
rous patriotism, his pure benevolence, his high 
philosophy, his sound morality, his universal sym¬ 
pathies, his glorious aspirations to nobler and to 
better worlds than this ? The AA'arrtftr, as we* 
liave seen, links man to man by the word of com-f 
inand, the wdixl of authority. The Statesman, asj 
wc have seen, links man to man by the principle! 
of mutual dependence and scir-intcrcst. Hut the' 
Poet links man to man by the holy tie of syni- 's 
pathy and brotherhood; a tic which no authority,' 
no force, can break. Place then these three men 
side by side—Cromwell, Hacon, Shakspere; and 
let your choice point'out to you the answer you 
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should give to the rjucstioii now before us. You 
will not hcsitalc, for vou cannot doubt. For 
whilst you will perceive t!i:iL the Warrior and the 
Statesman are but the creatures of the day that 
produces theiii, and perish with that day; you 
will also fSiid that tlic Poet.engraves his glory so 
deeply on the world’s affections, that till the heart 
of man porislies for ever in the grave of 1 ime, that 
glory shall he fresh and inofracc“able. 


See Sir James Mackixtosu’s Works, vol. ii. 
pp. 320—327,. ; and vul. iii. pp. 200. 252. 
Lord Jevfrev’s Essays, vol. i. p. 231.; vol. ii. 
]». 259. 

£i>iNin:R(jii Review, vol.xlvii. pp. 1B4—196.; 
vol. xxvi. p. 458. 

Heroes, Hero "VVoRsuir, akd the Heroic 
IN History. l)y 'J'lioiuus Carlyle. 

Maxims and OriMoxs of the Duke op 
'Wellington. 

James s Foreign Statesmen. 



Question II. 

Are the Mental Capacities of the Sexes equal 9 

OrENEi?. — Sir, In rising to open tlio (picstion 
wliich tins been ])iit iroin the eliair, I assure you 
that I feel the need of much indidgciice. I ex¬ 
pect no small amount of reproach and contumely 
for the part 1 mean to take in this debate, for 1 
know the gallantry of many of my fricjids around 
me, and I fully make up my mind to smart under 
the weight of it. However, I j)refer truth to 
reputation, and I do not mincl a wound or two 
in a cause that 1 feel to be right. I will meet 
my fate boldly at all events; and I will at once 
declare that, so far as J have been .enabled^to 
judge, I have been led to believe that tfie mental 
capacities of the sexes are not c<pial; tliat the 
man’s intellect is, on tlic average, superifu to the 
woman’s. I am quite ready to ow'ii that this rule 
will not hold universally. One cannot read the 
records of the world, or look round his own circle 
of acrpiaintancc, without perceiving that sr)me 
Avomcn arc superior to some men. But I arrive 
at my present judgment, by observing that thii 
best samples of the male sex ai’c superior to the 
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best samples of the female sex; and that the bulk 
of the male sex is sup^'rior to the bulk of the 
female sex. 

AV e see this proved whichever way we turn. 
In liistory, which shines the brighter, the male 
sex, or the female? liook among Sovereigns. 
Where is tlie female Caesar? tlie female Alfred? 
the female Alexander? Or take 'Legislators. 
What woman have we to compare with Solon or 
Lycurgus? AVhcrc are the female philosophers, 
moreover ? Where is their Socrates, their Plato, 
their'Newton? In literature, too; are the great 
names those of the fairer, or of the sterner sex? 
Homer, Sliaksperc, Milton, Byron, what lady- 
writers equal these ? 

T shall not enter into the jdulosophical part of 
the question at all. Facts arc the strongest ar¬ 
gil incnts, and these I have produced. Besides, I 
dare say that some of my siq)portcrs will choose 
that viewHef the matter; and' into their hands I 
am quite willing to resign it. 

I feel that 1 should weaken my cause were 1 
to say more. 1 therefore commit the question 
to the fair and full discussion of the meeting, 
quite convinced that a just conclusion will at 
length - be arri /ed at. . 


Second Speaker. — Sir, ]My friend who has 
just resumed his seat has regarded this question 
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■ as it is answered by history. I will view it by 
the light of reason and philosoj>hy. 

I tliink then that women were meant to be 
inferior to men. The female of e\cry kind of 
animal is weaker than the male, and why should 
a distinction 1 )q made with the human species? 

Tlic sphere which the female is called ni^on to 
fill is the domestic one. To rule and to command 
is the sphere of man. lie is here to govern and 
to guide. Kow the exorcise of authority requires 
greater mental powder than the duties of the other 
sex demand; and I think that man would not 
have been called upon to rule had not gi*cater 
j)Owcr been conferred upon him. What would 
follow' if Woman wore endowed w'ith the sharpest 
intellect? Wh}*^ that instead of tempering so¬ 
ciety with grace and softness, she would embitter 
it W'ith the as2)oiitics of debate; that instead of 
being mnn'’s comforter and better angel, she w'ould 
be his intellectual antagonist, ever at wordy war 
with him; that instead of refining the hearts of 
those w’ho conic within the reach of her gentle 
influence, she would continually spur, excite, and 
agltatji their minds. Where would be man’s re¬ 
fuge from the corroding cares of life and thought ? 
Wlicre w'ould be liis domestic comfort and happi¬ 
ness? Where would be the unutterable delight 
that now dw’clls in the magic word Home,” if 
A^’^oman were more intellectually subtle than she 
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ia ? All these true joys would be lost to us; and 
woman, instead of cirning our gi-atitude and 
affection by creating them, would be studying 
metaphysics, diving into theology, or searching 
out new stars. It seems to me that the very 
happiness of the world depends upon the ine(|uall- 
tics and differences existing in tlic iiiinds of the 
sexes, and therefore I shall vote with my friend 
the opener. 

Third Speaker. — Sir, I rise to defend the 
ladies. I admit the ability of my two friends wdio 
have preceded me, but 1 dispute tlicir arguincnis, 
and T utterly deny tlieir conclusions. 1* shall 
deal with tlic opener only, and leave the other 
gentleman to tJic tender mercies* of succeeding 
sjieakcrs. 

Our friend referred us to History: very un¬ 
fortunately, I think, lie spoke 6f llulcrs. 
^VherdT is the female Cajsar? said he, and the 
female Alexander?' I am proud to rcjdy — Xo- 
whcrc. Xo, Sir, the fair, sex can claim no such 
murderers, no such usurpers, no sucli enemies of 
mankind. They cannot boast of having carried 
dre and sword amongst defenceless nations for 
the €ake of conquest and plunder; of having 
trodden down, with remorseless heel, the sweet 
flowers of peace and domestic happiness; of having 
spread desolation and dcittli wlicrever they have 
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•gone. But perhaps it is as Heroes that our friend 
would have CDCsar and Alexander viewed! Well, 
then, the fair sex has its heroes too! Look 
among martyrs; you will find them there; among 
dauntless demanders of right; you will find them 
there; among patient cndtircrs of calamity and 
sorrow; you will find them there! TJicy have 
no Alexanders, they haAO no Ciesars; but they 
have the courage and the bravery of the bo.^t 
of them: ainl tiny have greater virtues besides, 
to Avhich tlic others cannot lay the shadow of a 
claim. 

Fo’v itTii Speaker.—W ithout intending to 
pronounce an absolute opinion upon the ([liestloii 
now under debate, I may perhaps be permitted to 
offer you a few observations. 

I liavc gojierally noticed, Sir, that intellectual 
strcngtli is’a gfjod deal modified ly, and depend¬ 
ent ii})on, physical power. Physical jwweir seems,* 
indeed, absolutely necessary to the possessor of in¬ 
tellectual strength; otherwise his mental strcngtJi 
wears him out. Xow, if Avonian has equal mental 
poAver, how is it that her fraiAc is physically 
Aveaker ? Either man has too much bodily jiower, 
or Avoman too little: a proposition which I ima¬ 
gine cannot be sustained. 

• Furtlier^* Avoman’s brain is smaller than man’s; 
and does not this of itself pro ax inferiority of 
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mental strength? Philosophers tell ns that the 
size of the brain is always the criterion of intel¬ 
lectual power: if this so, the nhattcr is, 1 
suppose, at once decided for I wait, how¬ 
ever, to be convinced by the stronger side. 

f 

Fifth S1>i:aker. — Tlicn, I, Sir, will try to 
convince iny friend. I will try to convince him 
that he should ado[)t the cause of the ladies. The 
fair sex have not yet had justice done them. 
What is the argument employed to prove their 
inferiority ? Simply this: that they arc not such 
strong rulers, such learned lawgivers, or such 
great poets. But suppose I grant this; the sexes 
may be mentally equal, notwithslanding. For, 
if I can show that the female sex possess (jualities 
which tlio male sex do not; qualities which, 
though widely different from those named, are 
quite as valuable to the world; I usiablish an 
"argument in their favour quite as strong as that 
against them. And I can prove this. Jn affec¬ 
tion, in cons^'ancy, in patience, in purity of senti¬ 
ment, and in piety of life, they as far surpass 
man, as man surpasses them in mere bodily 
strength. And what qualities arc superior to 
these ? Is strength of intellect superior to 
strength of heart ? Is the ability to make laws 
superior to the power that wins and keeps affec¬ 
tion ? Is a facility in making rhymes superior to 
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sisterly love and maternal solicitude? 1 think, 
ISir, that it is unwise and unfair to juilge between 
the two. The spheres of the sexes are ditVerent, 
and require differciit powers; but though differ¬ 
ent in degree, they may be, and I believe they 
arc, fully equal in amount. 

Sixth Speakeu. —Sir, A gentleman who spoke 
a few inoinenfs since, asked us whether we were 
not bound to say that as woman’s brain is smaller 
than maiiV, she is necessarily man’s intelli'ctual in¬ 
ferior. 1 see no such necessity. The dog s brain 
is smaller than the calf’s; but the dog is, notwith¬ 
standing, much the more intelligent of the two. 
]\Icre size of brain proves nothing, Ibr diseased 
brains arc often the largest: our friend, therefore, 
need not iear to vote for the ladies uj)on this 
account. 

The ojicner of the debate said rather plausibly, 
that us the male sex can boiist a Shakspere, >a 
Milton, and a Jlyron, whilst the other sex cannot. 
Therefore the male sex must be superior. It iij 
but a poor argument. Sir, when plainly looked at. 
We should recollect that there is but one Shak¬ 
spere, but one Milton, but one Byron! Who can 
say that the female sex may not some day surpa.'S 
these writers, famous though they be ? 

Another gentleman spoke of Philosophers. Let 
me remiuil him (ibr he,seems to have forgotten, or 
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not to know) that tlic female sex can claim a Do 
Stael, a Somerville, and a Marv Wolstoncroft. 

Not that 1 would clniiu for the ladies, for one 
moment, any merit on this grou^^d. I think that 
scientific and literary excellence is by no means a 
laurel worth their gathering. Learning — I mean 
hcliolastic learning — does not sit gracefully on 
tlie female mind: a blue-stocking is proverbially 
disagreeable. Woman’s office is to leach the heart, 
not the mind; and when she strives for intcllcc- 
•ttial superiority, she quits a higher throne than 
ever she can win. 

Seventji SrEAKER. —Sir, The gentleman who 
called this a question of diffet'ence, not of amount, 
of intellect, put the question, to my thinking, in 
its jiropcr light. I quite agree with the opener 
of the debate, that in mere mental power, in mere 
clearness, force, and intensity of intellect, the 
wiale sex -is unquestionably superior to the female. 
When we see the great names arrayed on the one 
hand, and the naimes, though great, yet mentally 
much smaller, on the other, we cannot, I think, 
have a doubt upon the matter. See, too, what 
man has done; I mean mechanically and palpably. 
He has discovered new shores, founded empires 
and dynasties, discerned and applied mechanical 
forces, conquered stupendous difficulties, accom- 
[ilishcd great things wherevpr he has been. What 
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lias woman done in coniparisim — 1 mean risihUf 
done ? 1 need not [ircss llie question, for the 

answer must be on all our Iqis — comparalively 
nothititj! Bnlf at the same time, I can by no 
means admit that this proves woman lo be inferior 
1o the otlicr sex. ISIuch of what man has dqiie 
results from .his superior phi/sical strength; and, 
moreover, if man has done great tilings v isibly 
and mentally, woman has accomplished great 
things morally and silently. In every stage of 
society slic has kept alive the eonseieiicc, rotined 
the manners, and improved the l:i>le; in bar¬ 
barism and in civilization alike, she has gladdened 
the homes, and purified the hearts i^f tlu»se she 
has gathered round her. 

"Whilst, therefore, J admit, tliat in mental 
strength woman is not, and can never be, equal 
to the other sex, f maintain that her superior 
morality makes the balance at least even. 

r- 

Eichtii SPliAivEU. — 1 am fjiiite ready to con¬ 
cede, fciir, with tlie last s[ieaker, tliat in tlic private 
and domestic virtues the female sex is superior to 
the luale: but 1 cannot go so far with him as 'to 
say that man is morally woman’s inferior. For 
which are the highest moral virtues ? Courage, 
fortitude, endurance, perseverance; and these I 
tliink man jiosscsscs fur more prominently than 
Woman. £et the field .of battle test his courage: 

J> 
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with what heroic boldness ho faces certain death! 
His fortitude again: what shucks he bears, what 
bereavements he i)!itJontly sustains! Mark his 
endurance^ too. Privatiou^ hung<9, cold, galling 
servitude, heavy labour, these he suffers often¬ 
times, without a murmur. See also how he ])cr- 

1 

severcp! lie sets some plan before him. Days, 
months, years, find it still distant, still unwon: 
ho continues his exertions, and at lust lie gains 
the prize. These, Sir, I contend are amongst the 
highest moral virtues, and 1 think I have sliowu 
that the male sex possesses them more abundantly 
than the other. 

■Ninth Si'EAKEU. — Sir, I <piite agree with 
the gentleman who spoke last, tliat courage, en¬ 
durance, and fortitude arc amongst the highest 
moral virtues; but I do vut agree with him 
wlicii lie says that the female sex [lossesscs them 
Jn an iijfcrior degree to the male. True, man 
shows his courage in the battle-field. lie faces 
death, and meets it unshrinkingly. But has not 
woiuau coiivag.. quite as great ? Sht: fights battles 
--not a few: oftentimes with w’ant, starvation, 
and.ruin: and limvolv indeed docs she maintain 
her ground. Far more bravely than the man, in 
fact. The Hrst shock overcomes him at once; 
when attacked by distress he is in a moment laid 
prostrate. Then it is, Sir, that woman s moral 
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Coumore, cnclunuico, and fortitude sMiic out the 
most. She sustains^ she cheers, slic eneourn^os, 
slic soothes the oflicr: nerves him i)v her ox- 
amide, invif^oilites him by lier tenderness, and 
dirc(;ta him by gentle counsel and atlcel innate en¬ 
couragement to put his shoilldor to the wheel of 
his broken fortune, and restore himself to the 
position he has lost. 

And how sliall I speak suflieiently of tfie 
patience and endurance with which slio will l)r:ivc 
calamity, tend the couch of sickness, and soothe 
the hed of death ? I know that not one of us can 
be a stranger to her iiiestiinahle value in '•eas«‘ns 
such as tliosc just named; and therd’ore 1 inako 
sure of general c<)ncnrrcncc in inv remarks. I 
think, Sir, it has been fully prove<l that woman 
is morally supcri«>r to man, and with tliis ob-sor- 
vation 1 bhall conclude. 

Tenth ,Si*eaivEU. — I\Ir. (''halrnian, I cannot'* 
help thinking that some of the last speakers liave 
wandered a little from the true subject befon; ns. 
The qucbtioii was “ Arc //tr mental Capacities of 
the Sexes equal?” and the S 2 )eakcrrt .arc now 
hotly discussing whether the sexes arc morathf 
equal, with which point I subiiiit we have no¬ 
thing to do. To bring back the discussion thcp- 
fore to its proper track, I heg to rcj)eat tiiat 
which has-been yet uj^answered, namely, That 
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a-s the niiilc pcx have produced the more remark¬ 
able e.N'khiiices of mental power, the palm of 
mental siiperiorlly iu evidently theirs. jNluch 
lias hofMi said during this (lcbat*\ but no one lias 
disj>roved this assertion or denied the deduction 
tniiii it: till cause is sliown therefore why the 
vc'i’dict should not he in faviuir of the male sex, I 
submit that we have the right to demand it. 

J’k.EVENTiT SrEAKETi. — Sir, Thc hist speaker 
lias in a taunting manner challenged us to deny 
liis assertion and to disprove his argument. 1 will 
do .hoth ; at least attempt to do so : and I trust I 
shall succeed in convincing niy bold friend that 
he has not ipiitc so good a cause as lie thinks. 

I will not admit that the female sex is outdone 
]»y the mail'. ^IVue, the one sex has jiroduced a 
Shakspere, a jMiltoii. and a Ilyron; but thc other 
has a Sappho, a Ihirbauld, and a Ilemans. T w'lll 
•not Iiowever pursue thc iiitellectunl comparison, 
tor it would be an endless and a useless one. 

But suppose 1 were to grant what the hist 
s])eak('r elaimeu, immoly, that thc female sex has 
achieved less lluui the male, what then? I can 
show that woman’s education has been neglected; 
that while the one sex has been taught all the 
learning, all Jic wisdom, that philosopliy, liistory, 
and the fine arts can furnish, thc other has been 
i‘li to be instructed in merely the fripperies of 
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ediicrttlon; that while the one sex has been lamlcJ 
to the skies, acliihiteil, lioiionrod. and ihitteml, 
the otliei* has been ncj^leeted and diseonragod and 
unnoticed. If, then, woman has not possessed the 
advantages conferred njxm tlie other'sex, how can 
you say that she is not naturally man’s e<]ual ? 
Till this is answered, nothing has beeJi pn)vcd. 


Twelfth Speaki:il — Sir, I think that the 

answer inav verv ea>ilv be iilveii. fircat stress 

has been laid upon the fact that ediieatioii has not. 

been extended to w'oiiian, and therefore, if is said, 

she is not C‘([ual to man. The fart then of her 

inferiority is admitted: and now let us look at 

the excuse. I think it a very shallow one. Sir. 

AVas Shaksperc edueated? Was Ijiiriis educated ^ 

AVas James Watt edueated? No! They aeliievcrl 

§0 

their greatness itt ajiitc of the disadvantages of 
their ])osition ; and thin, Sir, (jeniun will nlwot/ji 
do. Xothing »!an keej) it down; it is sii}ieri»)r Xti* ' 
all liiiinan oh.^taolcs, and will mount. It is for 
want of tlicrefore, not for want oi' rducatiort^ 

that w'omaii lias remained behind in the jnental 
race. ’ * 

1 was astonished to hear the gentleman say, 
that woman has met with discouragement wlieii 
she has attcmj)ted to achieve excellence. Sir, 
such is n^it the case. Are not the effort- ot 
our female writers always indulgently received ? 
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Besides, the male sex has risen in spite of dis¬ 
couragement. (ralileo was persecuted even to 
imprisoiirnent ajid deaih, but lie persevered in 
asserting; his snhlinie discoveriv'^. ]\Iiltnii wrote 
thtj grandest poem ever conceived, and his family 
received 5L (ur it !I? — Otway, our greatest dra¬ 
matist after vShaksjKTe, died literally from starva¬ 
tion !!! It must be evident, therefore, lliat neither 
want of cncourag(‘meiit, nor want of education 
can keep gtMiius down, and as woman has not yet 
shown eijuality of mental power, 1 think wo may 
justly conclude that she Is not endowed with it. 


TniRTEENTTi SPEAKER. — Mi\ Chairman, Tii 
spile of the learned and elocjiuMit speeches of the 
ladies’ cham|iions, I am still ineliiiod to vote with 
the ojieuer. I think niy conclusion rests on good 
authority. AVe find from Scripture history, that 
man was created first, and that woman was formed 
^’rom a 'port of man—from what Drydcii calls 
“ the dross and reiuse of a man ”—from a rib, in 
fact. Now 1 would humbly submit that as man 
was first formcil he was inf elided to be siijicrior to 
woman; and that woman being made from apart 
of man only, cannot be looked upon as his equal. 
AVc find, too, in Scripture, that woman is con¬ 
tinually told to obey man, and I contend that 
tlus would not he tlie case were she not inferior. 

Besides, Sir, as it has ^been ably argued, her 
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tlutics do nut require such great intellect as niuiriS. 
Now nature never gives unnecessary strength; 
and as woman is not called upon to use great 
mental power, w'C may be sure slie dc)ea not 
possess it. 

ForuTEENTH SPEAKER. — Sir, It seems to me 
that the remarks of the last s]K*aker may be easily 
shown to be most iiieoneliisive and iiieonsisteilt. 
In tlu; lirst pLuie; he says, that as Adam was 
created before Fve, Adam Avas intended to be 
superior. 1 think. Sir, that tliU argument is sin¬ 
gularly unhappy. Why wc read that the birds, 
beasts, and fishes Avere created before Adam, and 
if my friend s logic Avore sound, Adam must be 
inferior to tlie said birds, beasts, and fishes in con¬ 
sequence ; an argument, ns 1 take it, not quite 
supported by fact. Sir, so far as avc can judge, 
the most important creatures seem to have been 
formed last, and therefore Five must, according^ 
to thaty be not only not inferior, but superior to 
Adam. 

Then as to the argument about the rib. I did 
not knoAV before that a man’s dross lay in his 
ribs: I believe it sometimes lies higher. And 
what Avas Adam formed out of ? The dust of tlue 
earth. Now it seems to me that .a living rib is a 
much more dignified thing to be made out of than 
the lifeless dust of ihe ground: and if so, my 
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frieiuVs Brpjiimcnt turns agiiinst himself ratlicr 
than against the ladies. 

I heard tlie gontloinan too, and I confess 
1 heard it with some iinpaticne>'. that woman’s 
sphere fIo('s not reqnim so much intellect as man’s. 
\Mioiice ho got such an argument 1 c:muot 
imagine, and I think it by no means creditable 
either to his taste or to his disccrnmenl. Who lias 
to rear tlic infant mind ? to tend and instruct liic 
growing child ? to teach it truth, and goodness, 
and piety? Not impetuous, impatient man, but 
enduring, gentle, and considoRitc woman, Wbat 
more iiiijiortaiit or more diflieult task could mortal 
undertake? It rcipiircs the noblest intellect to 
leach a clfild, and that inU'llcct being required in 
woman, 1 feel sure that she possesses it. Although, 
then, 1 own, that there arc great and inborn 
ditlereiiccs between the intellectual capacities of 
the sexes, 1 cannot for an Instant imagine that 
tile one is, in the aggregate, at all inferior to the 
other. 

FiFtEEXTTT Speaker. — Sir, I have reflected 
calmly and dispasaionately upon the question be¬ 
fore us, whilst 1 liave been listening to the speeches 
ma()c by my friends around me, and although I 
own that I was at first inclined to vote in the 
affirmative of this (picstioii, I am not ashamed to 
say that my views have undergone a material 
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alteration during the debate, and tlial I have- 
now made up my mind to defend and Yi)tc for 
the ladies. 

In the first place. Sir, T think we are necessarily 
unfair judges: we arc interested in the veriliet, and 
therefurc «»iight not to sit upon the judgment-scat. 
It gratifies our pride to think that we are superior 
to the other sex; an<l reflection upon this point 
has convinced me, tliat n[)oii llie. ground of good 
taste and modesty alone, we ought at once to give 
up the point, and admit woman’s claims to be at 
least e([ual to our own. 

lieasoii also moves me to adopt the same con¬ 
clusion. I concede at once that there- arc great 
•m-c reiices between the cai>acities of the sexes; 
but not gr(*ater than between various races of 
our ovYii sex. The African savage is inferior to 
the Kuropcan philoso))hcT. Why ? Because he luis 
not been educated. So with woman. AVhen vou 
can show me that woman has received tlie same 
advantages as man, and has not then etiualled 
him, why then I will vote against her; but not 
till then. 

Besides, — the differences, though innate, are 
not differences of amount^ but of detail, A man 
who has a five-shilling piece, and a man wIkj lias 
ten sixpences, are equally rich: just in the sarue 
manner w'tj^nan may he as intellectually great as 
man, only possessing te mental wealth iu differ- 
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cut coin from his. IJc luu? one set of qujilitica; 
she Inis another. He has judgment, she has tact, 
lie lias boldness, she ha- ])riu1cnee. He has 
courage, she has enulion. He has reason, she 
]»as liope! Add up the two sides, and though tlie 
figiiroH are diUbrcut, the amount will be the 
same. 

It lias been said that iis woman Is conimnnded 
in Scrijiturc to obey, she must iiecossaiily be iii- 
lerior. This by no means follows, I'liere must 
be a head : they cannot botli rule: though ciiiial, 
therefore, me. must subiiiit. The philosojihej's and 
statesmen of this country obey the sn\ereign who 
is placed over them; but that does not prove them 
to be inferior to that sovereign bi intellect. This 
argument lias in fact nothing to do with tlie matter. 

In conclusion, 1 would say, that as the Qreator 
formed woman to bo a help mvei for man, f can¬ 
not believe that she was made inferior. 81ie was 
^iven t(#him as a com]v.uiion and a friend, not as 
a slave and servant, and *1 think that wo arc dis- 
jdaylng great a^ogance and presumption, as well 
as a contemptuous depreciation of our (rreat Cre¬ 
ator’s best gifts, if we declare and decide that she 
who adorns and beautifies and delights onr exist¬ 
ence, is inferior to ourselves iii that intelligence 
which became a part of mans soul when God 
breathed into him the breath of life. 
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OpExr.R (ui — ]\rr. ('liiiinnan, You liavo 

calli‘(l oil nu‘ to reply. Now 1 bejx at ouco ami 
IVanK'ly to siy, tliat I, like tlic last speaker, liavo 
iimiurLione conviction clurinix this debate, anti that 
1 11 lean to vote w/ainst the proposition which a 
slmrt time a'jjo I recoiriinciidod. 

1 was misled by appeartnwes. I looked into 
Iiistory ; but 1 did not exiuninc it correctly. I 
looked at the surface only. I saw «;rcat <h‘eds, 
and I saw that ^nen had performed them *. but I 
did not estimate what laid been done silently. I 
I’ori^ot to ask my seif how much of tlie good these 
men wrought was owing to the wisdom and good¬ 
ness taught to them in their infaney hy their mo- 
tlier.". So with philosophy, so with science. The 
glitter caught me, and 1 fear I lost the sub¬ 
stance. 

I am not sorr 3 % however, that T introduced 
the ([ucstion. It has changed those who were 
wrong, it lias conlirincd those who wfere righi,' 
and it has caused all to think. Let me liope 
that all wlio spoke on my side of tlie cjucsti<ai 
are, like their leader, converted; and let me in 
conclusion say, that I trust wef shall take to (nir 
hearts the truth wc adopt; and whilst we vote 
here, that the mental capacit}' of the female .'ex 
is fully equal to our own, show by our conduct 
towai’ds tiiat sex, that we feel their high value and 
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and treat them in every respect as our 
full er^uals and as our best friendsi 


See Ijtml Jeffrey’s Kssavs, vol. iii. p. 380, et seq. 
Madame dk Staki/s Works, generally. 
KlMNEriKUl JiEVlK\V% \ ol. XV. p. 200, 8tc. 
SvDNiiv Smith’s Woiikh, vul. i. p. 200, &c. 
Woman’s I^Iission. Hy Mrs. Kllis. 

Tiik Female P«>kis of CIreat 15iiitain. 
By If redcrie Kowlun. 

Woman in her Socivl and Domestic Cilv- 

RACTEK. By Mrs. John Sandtbrd. 
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Ql ESTiON III. 

]s Capital justiJiaUe? ^ 


OrENEK. — ^NTr. Ciiiiiniiiiii, 1 hm' to ^uf)mh <u the 
(liiscusi^ion oF this tho tuHowin^ 

question: “Is C’;i[>it:il Ihinishniont jii^lin.-ihl*' 

I Fool tliat I Jkivo uii(K‘i-t:iIvoii m very iliflioiilt l;Rk ; 
hut urged by a strong, uulood ovorjioworing, 
souse oFduty, 1 am detoriiiinod imt to lliiioli From 
my Avork, luit to porFonu it to the very host oF 


my ability. 

I entertain a deep and solonm ooiiviotiun, Sir, 
that tlio punl>hiiiont of death Is, liiulor any oir- 
ciinislnnccs, a Foul and frightful criino. 1 wislj, 
however, to he distinctly understood to rdinit tlia*. 
it was not ahva\s so. Tlial it wa.- at one period 
ol' man’s history commanded and ujtjn-ovcd hy the 
jMost High, I at once concede. Hut the ]>rono.-i- 
tion I wish to maintain to-night L-* — That tla* 
practice is now no longer justifiable in any siip- 
posablc case. 

Ill the first place. Capital Piinislinicnt is con¬ 
demned by policy. It is an undeniable fact - a 
fact so well known os to call for no i»rool’ from 
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me—that crime decreases just as this piinish- 
jnent is luore and more discontinued. Forijerv, 

■ 7 ^ • ^ 

shcepstonlinf;!;, coining, hurgh^ry, and other oflfeneos 
lately ])unislial)lo with death, hav?, since the re¬ 
peal of the ca])ital penalty, most strikingly di- 
ininishcd. Kvcii murder is found to decrease 
just in proportion as executions become rartir. 
Not in our country alone, but throughout all 
Europe, this fact holds good, and it cannot 
fail to tell us, in unniistakoable langujigo, that 
the point where punishment has become an iu- 
citdkicut mtlier than a restraint luis at length 
been reached, and that tlie principle and apjdl- 
eation of Punishment must conse<piently now be 
altered. 

I may ])erliaps bo asked to cx[)1ain tliis meta¬ 
physically: to show why ])unishincnt now incites 
rather than prevents? Sir, this is by no means 
my duty, and 1 shall not attemj^t it: the fact 
^groves my position: and on that 1 shall rely. 
Suffice it to sav, that tlic Punishment oi’ Death 
is found to he impolitic, inasmuch ns it increases 
tJic crimes which it seeks to repress. 

Secondly, the infliction of death is inconsistent 

■' • 

with our adv:inccd state of morality. It was a 
just and a fit punishment when men were all 
barbarians; because then it a])pcaled to tboir 
strongest sense, the sense of physical pain: but 
now, when mental pain (aiul especially the pain 
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of conscience) is a terror to men beyond the 
fear of physical suffering, the infliction is signally 
and necessarily unfit. It is now seen by tlu* wl^c 
uiiioiig incj], that all crimes partake more or ]es> 
of the nature of insanity; great crimes more espe¬ 
cially : and consequently it is felt to be unjust to 
kill a man for a deed which could only have been 
conceiv'cd and executed under frenzy or infatua¬ 
tion, If a further proof were ncoded of the iin-' 
morality of C’apital Vunishmeuts, 1 would point 
to the aversion that is growing day by day in the 
])ublic mind against their infliction. Societies arc 
formed, and more are daily forming, for the ex¬ 
press purpose of endeavouring to abolish the gal¬ 
lows ; and this would not be, wore it not felt to 
be morally abomiiiahlc. ' 

Lastly, it is rei)ugnant to our relief mi. Wo 
live under the mild ami merciful dispensation of 
the Gospel; the law of death is re]iealed, and tlie 
law of life is substituted in its place. Wc are 
told to revenge not ourselves, but to h‘avc ven- 
geance to God. We are bidden tf> be kind and 
merciful to one anoth(;r, oven to tlic worst oficu- 
ders. liy the Gosjiel we are taught-above all 
things the surpassing value of the human soul: 
and this should lead us, of itself, to forbear from 
inflicting a punishment which scuds the soul to u 
tribunal from vihich there is no appeal. 

1 feel, STr, that I cannot now urge these iioints 
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ill pfi'witcr length: hut ;ia they will (Lmhtloss he 
ampUfied hy nuiny Vi’ho ;irc iiuirh hetter ([u.'ilificd 
to enlarge upon them, I 'un glad here to re.'*ign 
the subject. 


Seconi* Sri^AKi’.R.--- Sir, T lo'^e no time in 
'peeking- to achlrcsb j'oii, for 1 think tlie subject of 
dchiitc a vitally iinpoiiant one. 

1 am strongly of fipiniun that there is a sjiirit 
of false hinnauity abroad in the i)r(‘seiit day, which 
is caleulatod to do, and indeed is doing, a vast 
.imount of harm. 1 do not conceal from vou. Sir, 
luy especial belief that the cry for the abolition id’ 
Capital Piiiiishincuta proceeds fnnn a mankish 
seiitiinoiilality, a spurious mercy, and a ni(»st un¬ 
wise philantliropy. AVhoiice all tins syiupathy, 
tins morbid pit}’, this loiid-longiied pleading for 
iht' blood-dy<l murderer, but fmm these imjnirc 
houives ? I am astoni''!icd. Sir, that men can he 
found tv defend tlie horrid erinic of miirdm*, and 
to demand that it should escape its righteous 
}uinishmeiit! 

As to policy; there is too much talk about 
])olicy in I lie present day I Lot men do what is 
right, ami leave policy to take care of hsolf. It is 
easy enough to say murders decrease as C'api- 
lal Piinishnu lit is discontinued, but whv niav I 
not say ihat this decrease in erimciis ing to the 
spread of education, the vigilance of our police, 
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and the increasing justice of (uir laws? 1 ililnk, 
iSir, that death for murder is right, and therefore 
must he [>olitic. 

Iliit our friend says that it is nnt rigid.; that 
it is unjust and immoral. Is life for life not just? 
'Why, what can he justcr? lie who //or.s' injury 
ougiit to suffer injury. Will any one be bold 
cniough to tell me that if a near aJid dear re¬ 
lation of iiiiiie were t<» b(t barbarously Jiiurdoreil 
ill cold blo«>d, it would not )>c just and jiiMjKsr for 
me to de.'-ire and demand the lifi* of the murderer? 
A\’ iiat is there tliat is imiiioral in that ? Lt seems 
to me much more iniinond to forgive crime, than 
to jmnisli it: for crime is not to be endured on 
any terms. 

I was astonished beyond measure,. Sir, when 1 
heard the u|>ener say, moreover, that. C*a|)Ital 
l^uiiishincnt is forbidden by our religion. U hy, 
have WG not in the first book of the Jlible this 
clear command— JT/iosn shethleth uum 's hlomi iff 
iituiL shall his hfaod be shnf A\'hat can be jduiner 
than that? Besides have wc nut the laws 
wliich the Almighty cxj)rcs<Iy gave to the cliiidrcii 
of Iferael, enjoining in all vases death for murder? 
Surely now that the gentleman finds not only 
by Divine Cuiniiiand, but b}" Divine l*raeti <‘0 ffor 
the ^Vliniglity was the head of the Jewif'h eoni- 
iiiuiiity)^^thatlDa|)ital Punishment is enjoined, he 

# E 
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'will not ropoat his inconsiderate assertion that the 
gallows is repugnant to our religion. 

Not having had much tiiiu- for prcj>aration, 8ir, 
J am unable at present to say inui-e; but I trust 
that the few remarks I have offered will have 
tended (even though but slightly) to shake the 
foolish sentimentality which has given rise to this 
d(0»:ite, and to give us ])lain sense and common 
jii>liee iiL^tead. 

Tnirt) SrEAKEU.--Sir, If I wanted a proof 
that the penalty of death is a punishment cssen- 
tiull)’' inconsiderate, l)arbarj)ns and revengeful, I 
^hould find it in the speech of the gentleman who 
has just preceded me. A more cnulc, l.hought- 
les'!, uit caphuuhtw aildri'ss I never heard in my 
life. It began with abuse and ended with self- 
laudation : whilst yon ean scarcely require to he 
told that it contained not even the shadow of a 
"onnd armunent. 

AVhat the speaker said about false pity and 
sj)uriou3 philantI”’opY we can afford to despise. 
AVIion a man begins to call his o[)ponont bad 
names, we may be sure that he finds he has the 
worst of flic argument. Our friend’s loss of tciu- 
]>er, therefore, only proves the badness of his 
e.\nso. 

From abuse the gentleman descelidcd to iriisrc- 
pros-eiitation. 11c told us .that the opponents of 
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C'i 4 »ital Punislimcuts d'jsii’c to deroinl iIk* 
of iiiiinlor, inul to protect tlic criiiiiiial IVoiii pu- 
iiiftliinciit. N()\v, once for all, >?!!■, let u.s liniily 
deny and repudiate such folly. Wc admit to the 
full that murder is a Foul and awful criiiK*; and 
we l>y ju» means desire to screen tlie otleiider, 
eitlier in the sii*lit of God or man. We only »le- 
sire tliat the punishment shall he aeerlain instead 
of an nin*ertaiii one; rational instead ni' harh:n■^^M^ ; 
and that it shall bo such as will restrain, not 
promote, the crime. Away, then, for i‘\er, with 
this ih«)nL*hiless charge of Jalsc philanthnijiy ! 

I reiterate the assertioji of the f»pener, that the 
])nni^hment of death is im|>(ilitie. Kxperieii>-e 
]U’oves this, as we have seen; and reason pro^t■^ it. 
too. Consider for a nioinent fhc a/w of Cajat.d 
Ihmishiiient inflicted for mnnler. It i^ iiiteiidc 1 
ly the li'giclattir to prove and pivaeli to the jK ople 
that life is sacred, and that mnnler is wronix: in 
otlier woi'ds, i/fr /.s tahni to tenrh that tij'r shotiti!’'* 
NOT hv taken. Can anvtliiiig ho nairc ah-'urd 'i 
The avt is directly o[)posed to the aha, C‘an anv 
thing be more ealculatetl to increa*>o crime in-terrl 
id* re]ircssing it? Killing is justified instead of 
beinsr eondcinned; and the man \vho i- unaeeu'- 
lornod to the casuistry by which ha<l laws jne 
easily defended, will be dis[io?cd to jn-tily a 
similar d(;ed, coininittcd’ under proyocatii'ii, by 
himself. And the practice not only inisieads, 
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but brutalizes, the minds of a people. They are 
rendered familiar with dcatli, and arc therefore 
made all the. more cajiable of inflicting it. A 
man who witnesses an execution is depraved from 
that moment: and many an individual dates the 
c<>mmenccinent of liis sinful career from the 
iiiorneiit when he saw the sanctity of life invaded 
by what is called, or rather luLsealled, public 
justice. 

Keason, then, as well as fact, must load us to 
s(M‘ that Cajiital Inilictions are iinpolilic. IrLxjie- 
riciice proves it; for the crime increases as the 
i nil let ions abound: and'lvcason proves it; for the 
slightot thought will lead Uw'J tt) see that killing 
justiiied in public, will naturally lead to killing 
jiistilicd in private.*' Sir, 1 will not trespass on 
you longer. 


Forii't’ir Srr.AKEK. — Sir, 1 object to Cajutal 
“I'unishm'ent because I cannot sec that llic ruler 
has any right to inflict it. The sole duty of the 
civil governor i to protect men’s lives and pos- 
ises>ioiis by the means which society delegates to 
him. Xow ho cjhi have no right over life, because 
no such right can he delivered to him. Alan in 
}ik< iiatiiral state has no right either over his own 
life, or over the lives t)f others: the right to kill, 
consequently, cannot belong to the ruler by dele¬ 
gation. The right of selfxdefence may perhaps be 
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plciided: b\it a iiioineut’d refloctioii will servo ti) 
show that it cannot hold. Killing in sclf-dcionoo 
oiiii only bii justified by the fact that life is abso¬ 
lutely in danj^or uiiloss it be rc.sf>rted to; an<i 
thorofore unless it can he shown that the ex¬ 
ist once of the state is positively threatened by tJio 
j)reser\ation of the murderer. Ins dostriio,tion is 
not to be justified. * 

Nor can the ruler ha\e a monil riefht to liilliet 
death as a punishment. 'I'he is>ue‘' of ahMtlute 
ju.^tiee nn,‘ imwhere eoniniitte«l to him: and if 
they were, Ju* could not pn>perly irisjM‘n>e them. 
'!'<» judjjjo morally, is to jiuliji' of iiioti\f: and 
]uan ( wiu'tluT ruler or individual) has neilh<*r the ^ 
2 ) 0 wcr nor the authority to do this. j 

Nor ean the ruler liave a ri'luihus rii^lit to 
<'oiidemn his iellow iium to death ; for rcli;]^ioii 
las it has been sliown) jipposes the practice : boih 
in sjnrit and in letter, 

()n the hare question of riprljt, then, T ohjeel,'* 
Sir, to the punishment of Death; and this seenw 
to me a siiilicient answer to the <j[uostion before 


Fifth Speaker. — Sir, The question of the 
ruler’s abstract right to inflict the puniahiujnit of 
death is one which it is very difficult to disiaigs. 
I must cuvn that in spite of the lui-t s]»caker’s 
observations, 1 am ijieli#ied to think that the ruler 
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has siicli a riplit, Politically spcakln^, tlil.< ri^lit 
ijL'L'ms to me to ilcixMid '.'Utircly upt)n cxptHlicnfy. 
If tlie well-bciiJu; of tlic state i< promotccl by tl'e 
eaci’iiicc of its worst nu'iiibcvs, then 1 am of oj»i- 
iiion that the ruler has a ])crfo(*t right to resort to 
it. Whether Capital Punishment dors, li(>we\er, 
]>roiTiotc the well-being of the state, is a <|Ue-tion 
into whidi I shall not enter: I wish to kce[) to 
the mere matter of right. 

I am quite willing to admit that T cannot accord 
to the rider any moral right to destroy his lellow- 
beings. AVc cannot judge morally: and the ab- 
Bcnce of j^ower seems to me to ])rove, beyond 
fpiestion, the absence of right. Piesiih*s, as ihi'rc is 
no doubt that the Great .Jud^e of all the earth 
will unfailingly reeompejise every man acc'ording 
to his deeds, there can lie no ]»retcncc that the 
administration ol’ moral justice is, or needs to be, 
comniitlcd into the feeble hands of man. 

That the ruler jiossessos, however, a irla/ions 
right to use the sword of justice, I must say I 
believe. Tliis ch-ar command—“ Whoso slicddctli 
man’s blood by man shall his blood be shet!,’’ still 
remains unrepefilcd; and in my opinion is ab¬ 
solutely binding. It is quite true that the spirit 
(and perhaps the letter) of the Xew Testament is 
in some measure opjwscd to this emnmand, but I 
cannot help thinking that a clear and thoughtful 
mind might reconcile thcm« 
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I am by no means bigoteil, Sir, in lax our of the 
piiiiisliineiit of death; and 1 n luvde 

that my moral feelings an* much slioeked l>y tlu* 
practice; hut until the arguments 1 have ])ut 
forward are disproved, 1 must rcliietantly remain 
amongst its advocates. 


Sixth SrKAKr.u.— Sir, The very temperate 
and gentlemanly tone of tlu; address to uhich w»j 
ha\e just li>tened, leads ii'.c to hojic that there 
is still a chance of a fair and calm debate upon 
this interesting topic. 

1 think it must be quite clear that the evil 
effects of Capital I’uni^hment (juitc destroy any 
political riglit of the ruler to iiiilict it. “ 1'he 
objects of punishment seem by common consent 
to have Ijcen ro8ol\e<l into tliree, the reformatinii 
of the oflender, remuneration to the injured, and 
the prevention of future erime: and all ihefee 
objects arc frustrated by the penalty of death. It, 
of course, ia*evcnts the reformation of tlie offcMder, 
for it cuts him off from all chance of it. If fiiils 
in remunerating the wronged, for it cannot bring 
back the dead. And as to })roventiiig crime, it is 
notorious that at every execution crime is [>ei- 
petrated and planned under the very gallows.*’ 

The political right then, is dispelled, the moral 
right isjgiven up, and now there only remains the 
religious right. # 

E 4 
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The. religious right of the ruler to kill the 
murderer rents, seemingly, upon tlie passage iii 
Gcncsid — “ Whoso sheddeth man's blood by man 
shall his blood be shed.” But who eaii prove that 
this is a vnmumml at all ? 1 think it simply a 

j>redietion to the ellect that whoBoever liveth a 
life (»f vioI(MK*c shall be rejMvid in the same coin ; — 
a simple d('niineiatioii of God's vengeance against 
men ol' blood and crime. The passage, be it re- 
mcnibered, is not an impvratire eominand; it is 
simply expressed in the I’nture tense, and is no 
more a delegation ol’ divine authority than the 
similar i)assage — “• Whoso taketh the swor<l shall 
j)erish by the sword.” It should he noticed lo«t, 
that if the j)assage be any authority at all, it 
denounces death hjr man slaughter as well as for 
murder. “ fJ'/inso sheddeth”—are the words: 
there is im <Iistin(*lion of motive: homicide of 
every sort is 0 (pially punishable with death. This 
Conelnsiiui will not, 1 suppose, be maintained by 
any tMiC; and therefore I submit that it cannot 
hold at all: the i ore especially as it is opposed, 
and indeed altogether condemned, by the Gos|iel. 

If 1 should have failed. Sir, in estimating any 
part of the ruler’s right to kill, 1 dare say 1 shall 
soon be inl’onn'd of it. 

Seventh Speaker. —When the last speaker 
told us. Sir, that the extract from Genesis simply 
means that God's vengeance shall be awarded to 
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ihc iiuivclcrer, lie surely forgot that the ]»assage 
flistliietly says— ht/man''' ^hall the niiinh-rera 
blooil 1 m‘, shed. On these t\vt> words of eoiirse 
the whole weight of the passage depends; and they 
are to me (luite conelusivc upon the matter. 

It has been said, more than once or twiee in this 
debate, that the New Te^l^Hnent Is opposed to this 
eoiimiand: I am of (juito a dithTent opinion. The 
New Testament :ipi)ears to confirm, rather than 
to supersede, the divine authority of the ci\il 
ruler. “ Submit yoiirjseKes ti) every ordinance 
i»f man.” “ The powers that be are ordaineil of 
(lod." “ Honour the king," llespeet them 
that are set over you.” “ Jtesist not the ]M>\ver:" 
- do not .these passages clearly show us that tlie 
ruler i.s the Almighty’s vicegerent ? This granted, 
let us take this other passage — “ The ruler 
boaretli not the sword in vain.” Now, I think 
tiiat this clearly affirms the ruler's right and com- 
misMon to destroy the wicked.^ Scripture emblems* 
are all significant: and the “ sword ” doubtless 
means the “ j>owcr to kill.'’ Here then we clearly 
sec that the ruler is constituted Heaven’s rejiroM-n- 
tative, and that when, as such, he uses the swonl 
to smite the wicked, he does so by divine auilio- 
rlty, and is consectucntly blameless, and indeed 
praiseworthy. 

Htgiitii Speaker.^I am nf»t yet rpiitc satis¬ 
fied, »Sir, of the correctness of the assertion made 
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by one of the spe.'ikcrs tlisit the priirtice of Caj>ltal 
Punishineiit must tcr/1 lo increa?*u the crime it 
seeks lo j)revoiit. It rorniiiw^-j a slirewtler lo^ic 
than I liave yet listened to, to euiiviiiec me that 
the ]uiblic infliction of pHiii.^hmont must iiKTcase 
rjithor than repress ini<piity. Why does a latlier 
correct liis child ? To make it an cxani]ile to the 
rest. Tiie infli(‘tion of chastisenieiit operates upon 
the fears of the others, and so naturally restrains 
them from the com mission of crime. And as it 


is Avith children, so it is with men. The fear of 
])unishnieiit must evidmitly tend to kee[> ns fnun 
falling into sin. And in s])itc of wliat has been 
said, 1 firmly believe that the fear of tin* galloAvs 
ilocs restrain many men from mnnha’. it may he 
a frightful spectacle, pcrliaps e\eu a depraving 
one fas far as llu* mere spectators arc concerned), 
but the moral finds its way into the hearts of 
millions through the land; and although from 
•the nature of things we cannot srr the restraint 
in operation, Ave have every fair reason to con* 
elude that it cx* its and acts. 


Int o the theological and moral parts of the 
(picstion, I shall*not seek to enter; I think that 
common sense is the fittest judge of the matter, 
and the abstr isities of religion and justice Ikia’c, 1 
confess, no charms for me. 


Ninth Speaker. — Although, Sir, “ the ub- 
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stniMtics of religion :ui(l ” may “ liavo m» 

fliiirnis” for tlic gontlcuiiui to A\hom wt* h:n^‘ jiir-r 
l)een priviloiroil U> lls*ton, tlioiv an* im'ii, I fancy, 
who Ajill not be quite so ready to rolij;ioii 
and morality to the winds. To .shrink from 
lestinfif the question by theological and moral 
considerations, betravs the consci(nisin\ss of weak- 
ness: and ^oes far to jirove that C-aj»iial Ihiiiisli- 
ment can not be jii.stifit'tl. 

lint the i]iio.stiou .sJiall not be so sliirkt'd. The 
supporters of the pain of death may, it* they please, 
disini>s from their min(U tin* .-enjinient^ of reliijioii 
and morality; but w<‘, its oj»ponents, will not. 
Conlident lliat by the-^e te^ts tbe jmiil.diment is 
exprohsly eondeinned, I again reiterate the a.'-serlion 
that killing for murder is not just Hied either by 
morality or religion. 

Upon moral grounds I believe no *mo will now 
de!end it: but the religious rea>on is not vet 
given u]). 1 think, however, 1 can in'»w deiiun:- 

strate that it must, for the I'uture, he <‘?»tjreJy 
renouiiee<l. A gentleman who recently nddre-ted 
ii?- said tlmt the whole wc'ight of the j)a'sagi; fnmi 
Genesis rests upon the w’ords man shall tin: 
murderers blood bo shed:’’ I quite agree with 
this gentleman. Tlicsc two w<jrds ccrtaijily tin 
seem to imply a sort of divine authoiity for man 
to kill the iiiansla\er. 13ut what will tin* gmitle- 
man say, and what will his supporters say, when 
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J assure them that the wonls “ by man ” are not 
in'the orijr’iiifil at all? The words are simply, 
“ JVItoao sli/Maifi oitt/'fl /lis hlood shall he 

sltf'd:"” there is no delegation of authority to man 
whatever. It is quite true that Craiimer, Cover- 
dale, and the I>isho])s who produeetl our jiiesent 
versum of the liilile, interpolate the w'Ords “ hy 
man;” but the Septiiagliit, the Vulgate, and the 
versions of Solo, Ostervald, and ^VyelilU;, reject 
them altogether. 

1 am not Hebraist enough to refer you to the 
original, hut I aui sullicieiilly wcll-infbriucd upon 
the lUJitter to assure you tluit the exact trduslatioii 
of the original passage is this, — ^Vhoso ."heddeth 
inan^s blood that is In him, his hlood shall be 
she4l.” 

Kero, then, falls to the ground for ever the iin- 
j)osing eililiee which has been built upon — a mis¬ 
translation ! Tlie passage conters no right: it 
speaks not of the agency of man at all, and there¬ 
fore goes tor rolhiug iji the argumonl. 

An intelligent gentleman who addressed us 
some few miiiiitcs since, ex])ressed his belief that 
the supposed eoinmand just quoted, and the ap¬ 
parently opposing passages in the \ew Testament, 
might possibly be reconcileablc. 1 think the gen¬ 
tleman will now sec tiiat they are veconciletL 
AVithoiit any command in the Old Testament, and 
with a decided repugnance the Testament, 
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to shod human blood (oven the blood ui* (M’iin\n:d>) 
it will now nut bo dilHoult to soo that tlio ojtonov 
WHS right when he said that Capital Piinishiuont 
is oj>posod to our religion. 

Tenth Speakeil —Thoiiijh a frond deal shaken 
in ii)y original etinviotion that the piiiiishinent t>t’ 
doatli for inunlrr is dofonsiblo, T must 
tliat I am not aItogclh(M’ sali^fiod with the wgii- 
monts to whioh I have li^lemMl on the other side. 

(Jranitiig that llu' la"! speaker is right in his 
now traiwlation of the passage frean (lene.-v, Imw 
will he or others get o\er the iaet that ea[)ital in- 
iliotions were ex|)rc>.''ly instituted and eoinmandisl 
by tile Most High when he gave laws to the 
children of Israel? T suppose it will not In* jnv- 
tc'nded that all this is mistranslated too; ('apitaf 
Punishment was most evidently <»ne at time' ap¬ 
proved l)y the Almighty: and if so, how ean we 
say that it is wrong in ]>nnei[)lc now ? I’eerlainiy 
should like this point settled. 

Again, I feel Mill of npinion that life for lite 
and blood for blond i< sound and true ju.-tii'e: and 
that the man who takes the life of another de¬ 
serves to forfeit his own. I admit that man U 
not altogether competent to judge of monil guilt; 
but in &o glaring a crime as murder, he surely can 
make no^nistakc in inliicting punishment. 
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Eleventh Si*eakeii. — Jn rr])ly to tlic n^sor- 
tion ol' tho last spca^rr that \\r Mirt-ly cannot 
make mistakes in |uinisliiiii^ tin* criiiie of munlor, 
it mi'^ht he suflieient to jsiinl out I hut errors Juirr' 
htiou ma<](*, —and not a few. Xot onlv liavc nu n 
pimislu'd niansl.'ui^hter as nun'«lci% and murder as 
manslani''lil<T, hut fliev have actually killed men 
a** inunlevers who lane heiai nuh'.ei|uently touiul to 
i)e (‘■lively inniH^eiit of the oriine for \\hieli llu.'v 

U w 

suffered I 


Ihit althouj^h tlic mere statcniont of tins fact 
sullieientJy rehuts the a*ist*rlion reh'vred to, tite 
gentleman pc^rhaps wi'^hes to know //e/c mi^lake'^ 
in judjijment can he made. I will tell him. Il is 
chielly hecause we ha.ve not the faeully to dl^- 
tiniruish hetwoen ixood and evil niotivo, and aiv 
thus led to mistake deeds of drc^adful eonserjiuaiee 


for deeds of dreadlul crime. 


Eor Heaven's sake. 


Sir, let us not think ourselves "(jod moral jml«^e^ 
when we' have made such awful mistaki's as to 


hum some men for their relip:ious belief, and to 
crown »)tlu‘rs with laurel for slavinij thousamls in 
a field of hal tie: Wo cannot see motives in aiiv 

k » 

(^ase, and therefore we eannut properly eoiidcmii 
and punish them in the murderer. 

lint life for life, blood for blood,” i.s the 
ariiuiiicnt hv which C)ld-J5ailey-strangulatioii is 
justified. He who does injnry oiiglit to sujfer 
injury, it is &aid. A nice k morality to be sure; 
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llic siin])lc blit disn^raceful morality i>f’ iva cnL!:!.- 

ami retaliation : the very i?}>tein whieli the 

Holy Gospel eiimo to overthrow. 1 eallul tiu* 

principle disEjracel’Lil, Sir : the expression is a 

stroni; one : but I will not withdraw it. Gn the 

e-ontrary 1 reiterate it. It is disL^raceful. It 

shows a barbannis and iinehristianised lieart; 

and L cannot help sayini^ that 1 think the har* 

boiircrs of it wen* meant lor tlio wild ainl sa\aL’'e 

« 

state of the world, ainl have unluckily been born 
too late. 

The ln>t speaker evidently oui^ht to have existetl 
in the Mo'^aie. (‘ra: for he liw'^ in its ]irinei|»h“^. 
*‘ Why," says la*, “ if Gapital Ihinishinent wa-^ a 
;L!Co«>d law for the ,Jews, is it not a j^ood law for 
n^y*’ Why siinjily, Sir, because wc are aoi 
tlcws. 1, for iny part, am not inclined to live by 
the li^ht of three thousand yi‘ars ago. IMeii wen* 
barbarians when tlic law of death was enjoined : 
and I'or them, doubtless, the law ^^as the be>t that 
could have been franuMl; ]>ut we have now grown 
into a dii'lerent state; and tlie best proof tJjat the 
law is no longer lit for u& i-*, that it fails to re¬ 
strain us. Moreover 'the law was abuIUheil by 
Christ. 

Death a? a penalty fi»r munlcr mfisf fail. J-«‘ i 
me show you whv. The crime is committed 
cither hy.impuhe or by calcidation. If by im¬ 
pulse, then llic mind tjiat concei\ed it h beyond 
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tlie reach of inonil restraint Jilto^jethcr: if hv 
Ciileulatifin, then the criiiiiiiiil fiiulg the chances of 
cscajK* stronger than the ilread of tli!5cu\ery and 
]mnis)iiiient, and so despises the Jireat. 


Twelfth Speakku. — Sir, I am opposed to 
I'apital Piiiiishineiit bocanse 1 think that it detents 
its j»rofessed object by its extreme scv<,Tity. 


J*n»seciitors dislike to 


come forwaixl, witnesses 


to testify, juries to convict, and judges to scu- 
tiMiee, when tlie life of a man is at stake: and 


this tends to make llie punislnnent iineertain in 
its operation, and to lead the calculating oilenth;?’ 
to despise it. JSay what, we will about life for 
life, there is iinqueslioiialily givat horror in tin* 
j)iii>lic mind at this law of bh»od: and even when 
guilt is most clear, there is always, when the 
penalty is death, a strong ell'ort made to seix'cn 
and save the malefai-tor. Now' this is caused solely 
hy the frightful nature (»f the punishment. Were 
llie .sentence traiisp(»rtation, imprisonment, or any 
other secondary punishment, tlierc w'ould be no 
interfiTence; on the contrary, the law would be 
allowed and assisted to take its course: but a£» it 


is, it is thwarted hy every body! The result 
innst be clear; we are led to ()j>posc and hate the 
law', and to pity, instead of detest, the crimin.al. 
Thus a maiTyrology of the gallows is formed, and 




a morbid syiiipatliy is raised and dis.-cminalcd 
bcliall' of the mail* factor. 

Tlic siij)poscd restraint of the gall(n\s a 
vision, a chimera. A gontlcnian said (and 1 
could not hcl]) sniillng at his extreme .'■iinjiliciix ) 
that in the very naluro of things we could not t 
the restraint in ojieration—althoiigli ho, ihr i)i> 
j)art, believed in it! Ihit //■//// cannot we mc iliis 
restraint at work ? I will tel! you. /irruKsr if 
dovs not I'xiaf. \Vho ever saw, or heard, or read 
of a man wlio liad been restrained from eoin- 


initling murder bv the dread of the uallows? 
Whoever felt or feared the restraint him>elf? In 


the very nature of things it is impossible. Foi* 
when once the idea of murder has hecii conceived 
and determined upon, all restraint is alike for¬ 
gotten or despiseii. 

Speak as we may, jncii do not and will not fear 
death. Lord Bacon truly sjiys, “ There is no 
sion so weak but it mates and masters tbis fear." 


ICvtiii the drunkard despises it; and if lie — the 
most imbecile of God s creatures—can do so, bow 
much more capable of doing so, is the fierce, hold, 
dctcrinincd man of erinie, who cyowns his career 
with murder? The expectation of death is too 
tremendous a thing to realise: and hope, even 
under the worst circumstances, is so strong 
within u^ that it deludes us, and persuades us 

F 
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even at the last moment, that we shall not surely 
die. 

I think then it must n-'W he clear that Capital 
I’unlshmcnt, so far from so o[<'‘ratlng upon our 
fears as to restrain us from crime, incites from its 
very nature, numerous hopes of escape; which 
aided by the calculations of reason, and the delu¬ 
sion which our fears excite, conspire to rcinlcr its 
intlietiou utterly iiiefiicleiit for tlie sole end of 
])unishment, wliich is to prcsent to all a stronger 
motive for abstaining from crime, than the ordi¬ 
nary motives for committing it. 

Tiiirteextii Speaker. --Sir, Although this 
discussion has referred to the chief points con¬ 
nected with this interesting subject, there are yet 
a few eonsitlcrations remaining wliich have not 
hceii <piite cleared up. 

Ill the ilrst [dace, it is c^uitc plain that when 
the Ahuighly gtivc his laws to the Jews, capital 
jmnishinent for mui\lor was strictly enjoined: and 
I have as vet heard no argnmciits to show that if 
the j)riMei[)lc was right tlicn, it is wrong now. 

Again: it is C3t[)rossly asserted in Scripture that 
the lailcr is the vicegerent of the Almighty: and 
if this be so, it will follow that when the ruler 
iiiilicts death as a punishment, he docs it as God's 
representative, and is therefore blameless. 

Purtlicr: wc are told to submit to the ruler, to 

ft ^ 
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resist not llic power, luid so forth: now, does iu>t 
this clearly show that wc arc wrong in (piestlining 
the autliority of the civil governor, and gnilt\ 
of contempt to\vards the “powers ordaineir' of 
God, when wc seek to deprive them of the sword 
wliich lie has committed into their hands? 

It lias been said tliat murderers ought not to 
1)0 punivshed with deatli, because insanity must 
have prompted tlioiii when they eoiiimitted tlieir 
crimes; hut. this insanity has not been proved. I low 
arc we to know that they were insane? It appears 
to me, Sir, that unless it can he most uinleniably 
shown that a imirderer is out of his mind when 
he kills his victim, lie ought to sufter for the deed. 

Once more: it appears from the statement of 
one of the speakers, that some of the Blhlc trans¬ 
lators write “ hy man shall the murderer’s blo«id 
l)e shed,” whilst some do not. But why are we 
to take the version which has not the wor<ls, and 
reject that which has? Wc may as wcH tiikc tin* 
one as the other. Authorities it seems dlsagn e, 
anil there must consequently be two sides to tbe 
question. 

Lastly: if you abolish death as a punisbincnt, 
what will you give us instead? I can see no 
punishment so fit or so good. Will you trmisjiort 
your murderers? That will deprive society of 
the example offered by their fate. Will you sen¬ 
tence them to solitary hnprisonment? This would 
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he more hiirbarous than death, hy far. 
then, will you give us in place of a punishment 
which is at once strikiiig and exemplary; and 
which, moreover, by giving the a>ndcnined criminal 
an interval between tlie sentence and its execu¬ 
tion, [irovides him with leisure for repentance in 
the sight of (lod ? 

Until all these various objections are satisfied. 
Sir, I am persuaded that a great majority of 
inaukind will remain of o])inion that, however 
benevolent the abolition of the gallows may seem, 
it is a truer benevolence that demands its rc-r 
tention. 

Opener (Jn rcplt/), — Sir, I rise to offer a few 
words in reply. 

It pcejns to bo tacitly admitted by all, that the 
gallows can only be defended whilst it is found to 
he expedient. As to whether it is expedient or 
not, there seems still to be a question. 

Now no one. Sir, has attcnqitcd to controvert 
my assertion, that executions increase crime. 1 
do not wonder at this, for the fact (explain it as 
we may) is not to be denied. . Experience, then, 
at all events, is with us. 

And reason, Sir, is with us, too. The punish¬ 
ment of dcatli must fail to restrain, because it is 
not till all moral restraint has become too feeble 
to bind, that the crime is determined on. 
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It lias bocn shown, moreover, that we have no 
riyht to kill. From self-defence we get no light, 
because ive can defend ourselves without inflictiiii: 
death: by delegation we get no right, for there is 
no such right in the pretended delegator’s posses¬ 
sion : from morality we got no right, because the 
custody of morality is not committed to us. 

Some think that we derive a right from religion: 
let me expend a moment in denying this I It is 
(|uitc true, as the last speaker aftirmed, that there 
arc two versions of a certain passage in the Bible, 
by one of which we derive, or fhrrct out, a sort 
of vague authority to kill a manslaycr; and by 
the otJier of which we find no such authority at 
all. But if there arc two versions, each of which 
has its unyielding defenders, the passage is at best 
but one of doubtful meaning: and is a doubtful 
verse a foundation strong enough to sustain the 
awful act of judicial slaughter ? ‘ ]S"o, Sir, not in 
the eves of men of sense. 

But we arc pointed to the fact that God hini- 
sclf ordained Capital JL^unishment when He gave 
laws to the children of Israel. Sir, the Jewish 
system has been superseded these nineteen centu¬ 
ries, and is now no rule at all for us. Besides, 
the Jewish law awards death to a host of other 
offences as well as to murder; and if we take it as 
our rule ijx one case, we ought also to follow it in 
all coses. Should we J?c right in hanging a man 
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for klllinjij a sliccp ? for krcakin" the S:ibb:it!i 
day? for swearin*^ at his parents? Uidiculoiis ! 
And eio it is jilso ridiculous to say tliat wo ought 
to hang for iniirdor hccaitse the Jewish law ea- 
wined it! 


AVc have been that tlie nilcr is the rc[)rc- 
scnlativc of the Almighty, aiul therefore that he 
is riglit in inflicting ('apital Punishment. The 
absurdity of tJiis line of argunient is easily demon¬ 
strable. Was Nero Heaven’s vicegerent ? Was 
Henry the Eighth Heaven’s coinmisMoner? Was 
Queen IMary the a])pointed iiiinister of God? 
These worthies bore “the sword:’’ was it the 
sword of eternal justice, think you? They “smote ” 
with it, too: was it in H<*av(‘u's name, or in Hea¬ 
ven’s cause, or by Heaven’s direction that they 
did so? Are Nero’s atrocities to l»c justified — 
arc Henry the Eighth's 72,000 executions to be 
approved—are Queen IVIary's infamous Snilth- 
iield-bonfires to be defended, upon the i)lea that 
tiiese wicked sovereigns were “ powers ordained 
of God ? *' Dt abtless power conics from Heaven ; 
all ]K>wcr; the power to kill with the rest; but it 
may be wrongly used: and the “powers” may bo 
amenable to sense and justice for the errors they 
commit in t’ e employment of it. Capital Punish¬ 
ment may be Avrong, then, in spite of the “ divine 
commission” of the ruler. 

The gentleman who spbkc last desired to know 
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ilow the assertion that all murderers are insane 
can be proved. The answer is most easy: Ip the 
deed of mitrder itself. [Murder is a tiling so un¬ 
natural, so revolting, so tremendous, that no sane 
licing can conceive or pcri>ctratc it. 

Jliit what do wje propose to suhstitutc for the 
penalty of death ? is a question asked of us. Sir, 
it matters not what — tliat is short of death. Any 
thing is better tliati slaughter: for :il] other punish¬ 
ments affect the body alone, Avhilst slaughter kills 
body and soul, too. Let us imprison our mnr^ 
derersfor life: wc iin])rison our inadnion : let us 
add these to them: and wc sliall not do wron<r. 
Society will be safe, for the culprit will be pre¬ 
cluded from the opportunity of doing further 
harm: the land will be purified from blood: and 
the gallows wdll no longer be the filthy creator of 
a world of frightful crime. 


Sec Sir James IMackintosh's Works, vol.i. ])p. 443.; 
vol. iii. 309. 367—386. 

Edinkuiigh Rev'ibw, vol. XXXV. pp. 320—333. 
Sydney Taylor ox the Punishment or 
Death, pp. 15—20. 90—94. 119. 176. 238 
—261. 417—424. 

Tde Punishment of Death Reviewed. 13y 
^rederic Rowton. 
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Question IV. 

Dots Morality increase xcith Civilisation ? 

Opener. — Sir, I think we have lierc lipflitcd 
upon a question ol* great value and interest; a 
question involving some most important ])rinciples, 
and one calciilntod to lead us to conclusions aHect- 
ing materhilly our whole life and conduct. 

We arc to say inhethcr Civilisation promnit s 
Morality; or in siinj)lcr words, ichcthcr Knoir- 
ledye Iritds to Virtue. If we say “Vos’* to this 
({iicstlon, then we shall see that it is our duty to 
])roinote the mental instruction of our fellow-men 
by every means in our power: and if we siiy 
“No” to it, then we shall hesitate ere.we help 
to shike that craving thirst for intellectual know¬ 
ledge which id one of the chief signs of our age, 
and which is doubtless working towards sonn; va.'^t 
result of evil or of good. 

O •• 

By the term Morality, Sir, I mean good con¬ 
duct; conduct in accordance with justice and virtue. 

I do not mean mere conventional projjricty, or 
simple literal adherence to the moral law; self- 
interest ot hypocrisy may be the source of thi>: 
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and the most outwardly irreproachable man may 
be really tlie most inwardly foul and detestable of 
his spceics. I mean b^ morality, good conduct 
springing from true principle: and by my question 
1 seek to know whdthcr this Morality is promoted 
by the increase of Civilisation. 1 wish to deter¬ 
mine what connection subsists between the mind 
and the heart: and I think that I cannot bettor 
discover this than by the discussion of the subject 
I have proposed. 

1 do not mean for the present to take either one 
side or the other; I candidly own that J come to 
learn rather than to teach. I have taken some 
pains to mould my question into the best form 
that I could shape for it; and I only stay to 
expi'css my hope that the speakers will keep as 
closely as possible to the meaning of the subject 
as I have dcvcloi)cd it. 

SicrcwD Speaker. — Sir, Full}' agreeing witli 
the oj)cncr of the debate in the opinion which he 
has cx[)rcssed nf the importance of the subject, 
I take the liberty to offer a few remarks to tlie 
meeting. ^ 

1 am inclined t(^ adopt the negative side of this 
question. 1 cannot see that there is any con-, 
iicction whatever between knowledge and good-yj 
nC|S, Knowledge is the wisdom of the brain i 
goodness is the wisdom the heart: and they^ 
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^arc thiiigd perfectly (ristlnet and dilTeront from 
one another. This is shown by tlic fact that very 
learned men arc often very bad men, whilsit vir¬ 
tuous men arc oJVcu very ignorant. Were the 
affirmative of the (question true, it would naturally 
follow that the wisest men would be the best men; 
'which unfortunately is by no means the case. I 
am afraid, indeed, that the reverse of this pro- 
])osition woidd be nearer the truth : for it too 
fretiuontly happens, alas! that the wisest arc the 
worst men. TIistory shows ua this in many signal 
instances. One of the most remarkable ca>es is 
Lord Bacon’s. Here was a man whose intelh'ct 
was gigantic, and whose attainments were un¬ 
paralleled : yet his morality was so weak that he 
was bribed on the very judgment-seat, and ended 
what might liJive been a glorious career, in dis¬ 
grace and humiliating shame. This will show at 
once that there is no necessary connection between 
intellect and goodness, that there is no foad from 
the head to the lieart. We are led to believe, and 
reason warrants the conclusion, that the' very 
Prince of J'ivil has surpassing mental strength ; 
but we know he has no virtues wisdom, there¬ 
fore, is perfectly consistent with the deepest im¬ 
morality. AV'hcn we sec, moreover, that the 
general tendency of mere intellect (unless directed 
by virtue^ is towards evil rather than towards 
good, 1 think we can ]aave no doubt that in n'ply 
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to the question put from the ch.'iir^ we must say 
that Morality does necessarily increase with 
Civilisation. 

■ I 

Third Speaker. — Sir, Though ray experi¬ 
ence in debate has hitherto been but small, I 
have learned, notwithstanding, that a theory may 
he exceedingly pretty and true to the look, and 
yet be altogether contradicted by fact. It seems 
to me that the theory propounded by the last 
speaker is just in this predicament: nothing can 
seem more undeniable; nothing can Ac less true. 

Tlicorisc as long as we nniy, there can be no 
doubt of this, that as the world has been civilised, 
it has become morally better. 1 care not into 
what department of morality you go, you will 
find iinproveincnt upon im])rovcmciit in it as you 
trace its history. In political, in social, in do¬ 
mestic or in religions morality, you will discover 
a complete denial of the theory that wisdom has 
nothing to do with virtue. The world was in 
the early ages overrun with violence and blood: 
now it is covered with peace and plenty. For¬ 
merly all nations were at war; now war, although 
still existing, is almost unknown. History shows 
us that law was at one time only a series of 
written tyrannies; now it is, or is gradually 
becoming, the engraven w’ord of justice. Kings, 
in ages gone by, were absolute and uncontrolled ; 
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shed the blood of their siibjofts like water, i)hin- 
dered without pity, and destroyed without i\‘- 
inorse: now kings are little niorc than other 
men: they are as mueh amenable to law and 
reason, and can do no wroii" without nccountiner 
for it. What has wTOught this change? A\'hy 
civilisation, of course; men know better than 
tliey did, and thcrcfoi*o do l)ettcr than they did. 
Learning has generated iinprovcincnt, and iin- 
proveincnt has introduced inomlity. These, Sir, 
arc iny sentiments upon the interesting subject 
before us. 

Fourth Speaker. — Sir, The most that the 
last speaker has proved is, that there is a voinri- 
deuce between increased civilisation and improved 
morality: ho has by no means shown that there 
is a connection between them. Civilisation has 
advanced, and mondity has advanced; but avc 
may just as well say that the morality'has im¬ 
proved the civilisation, as that the civilisation has 
improved the morality. 

If I were asked to name the cause of this 
improvement in morality, I should ascribe it to 
Christianity rather than to civilisation. I cannot 
find that the world advanced much till the Gospel 
came. It is from that period that war declined, 
that kings^W'erc humanised, that laws were ame¬ 
liorated, and tliat j)cacc began its reign. 
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And the influence of Christianity upon virtue 
is easily traceable; wliilsr the eilect of civilisa¬ 
tion is not traceable, i\acc, justice, mildness, 
and temperance are the very doctrines of the 
Gusj)el: whilst wisdom, I mean worldly wisdom, 
intellect, genius, and learning are by no means 
the instiiuments tliat the Gospel uses to propa¬ 
gate its principles. “ Xot many wise, not many 
learned, arc called ” to propound ifs doctrines, 
and to unravel its mysteries; but men of warm 
and strong hearts have ever been its most suc¬ 
cessful iircachcrs. 

Civilisation, on the other hand, has clearly 
done much evil: it has spread error wdth triitli; 
has introduced luxury and enervating rohnemeut; 
and lias taught the w'orld fraud, jiride, and hypo¬ 
crisy. In barbarism fhcrc is no intemperance, 
no envy, no deceit; but iu civilised society :ill 
these vices abound. 1 am of opinion, Sir, that 
no PocUever wrote a truer sentiment than Byron 
produced iu that striking line— 

“ The Tree jf Knowledge is not that of Life.” 

Fietii Spea.kek. — Sir* t am not at all dis¬ 
posed to deny the vast influence of the Christian 
religion in humanising and moralising tlic hearts 
of mcn^ but I really think that civilisation, or 
intellectual wisdom, has its merits too. 

For myself. Sir, I have always imagined that 
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the tenn clvillsiition mcludca Chrisiiinttft/, Civili¬ 
sation signifies whatever brings men uut of hur- 
burism: and I deem it very unwise to restrict 
the meaning of the term to mere mental know¬ 


ledge. I cannot believe that the mind, llic in¬ 
tellect of man, has dune nothing to ini])rove the 
condition of the mce: 1 feel tliat to assert such a 
thing must be to reflect upon the All-wise Ileing 
who gave us our three-fold nature, of body, mind, 
and soul. One gcntlciuan told us tliat brain and 
heart (mind and soul) were distinct and diflbrcnl 
things. 8ir, I cannot think so: tlicy belong to 
the same being, and must be intimately de])endent 
i;])on each other. I do not mean to siiy that the 
knowledge acquired by the brain must necessar ily 
moralise the heart; but I do mean to say that 
the heart must be affected by the brain. Our 
conscience, for instance, is our moral guide, and 
rcpifA'es or commends us as we go wrong or 
right. Xow the conscieiiec must deiiend upon 
the intellect for its knowledge of right and wrong; 
it is only through the intellect that tlio moral 
knowledge conics. Xaj', tlie amoiAit of intellect 
is, singularly enough, the very gauge of morality. 
A man who has jlo intellect, an idiot, is A<‘ry 
]iroperly not held morally acetiuutable at all; for 
it is seen that ns he cannot knou: right and wrong, 
he cannot do them. If then the doing right or 
doing wrong absolutely depends upon our in- 
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tellectual knowledge of tlic one from the other^ 
how can wc say that the heart is not afFcctcd by 
the bniin ? The Tree ot‘ Knowledge is not tliat 
of Life, 1 grant, but Knowledge at Iccast opens 
our eyes and shows us where Life is. 

Sixth Speaker. — A short and easy way of 
discovering what improvement in mor.nlity the 
present time exhibits as compared witli more un¬ 
civilised Jigcs, is to take the Decalogue, and see 
how it is obeyed. This is acknowledged to be our 
highest moral code, and consequently is the fittest 
test we can set up. 

Do wc kceji the first then ? Do wc “ worsthp 
ONLY ONE TUi'E Goi> ? ” Alas I WC havc a 
multitude of deities. Mammon, Honour, Glory 
and Selfishness arc worshipped (one or other of 
them) by tlic great majority of men. We ^rc little 
better herein than the heathen wdio fall dotrn to 
blocks of wood and stone. 

Do wc “ HONOUR OUR PARENTS ” as W'C 
should ? 1 almost blush to ask the question. Sir; 
for a shameless disregard of parental authority, a 
studied coiitcmptifor honourable age,' is one of the 
most crying sins of the day. 

« Thou sh.vlt not • kill ” is one of the 
Deity's commands: and vre break it in a thousand 
ways. We kill for conquest, for fame, for gold, 
for revenge, and for many other pretexts, even 
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worse. O Sir, let us get out of barbarism before 
we begin fo talk about wbat has been done for us 
by clvilisatiou I 

TllOU SHALT NOT BEAU FALSE WITNKSS” 
Is another moral law: and tills is the worst kept 
of all. Who has not been slandered ? WJio has 
not been falsely accused ? AVIio has not had his 
“life’s life lied away *’by toiignes charired with 
the venom of w'ickedness ? “ irit/ir.s's ! ’’ 

when do we meet with witness? Kever, Sir, 
was falsehood so triuniphant as now'; and civilis¬ 
ation pccnis only to sw'ell its glory. 

As to tlie rest of the moral law' — it is a niockcrv 
to ask how it is oliscrvcd. Vice, Lewdness, 
Iligotry, and Superstition sit balcfiilly glittering 
in the high ]>laccs of the w'orld, whilst Truth is 
silenced, and Conscience stifled. 

I attribute all this. Sir, to the boasted inarch of 
intellect, and I tremble as I do so. For I know 
that unless the All-wise prevent, we dial] be 
hurried ercj long into a blind and bottomless 
atheism, as miserable as it will be impious. 

Seventh Speaker. — Sir, In spite of the 
melancholy jeremiad just delivered, 1 really can 
by no means see that, bad as the world confessedly 
is, intellect has done all the mischief. Knowledge 
must be good, for the Most High is himself oiniii- 
scient; anil although 1 cannot trace the connection, 
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I firmly believe that perfect wi^scloni is perfect 
goodness. TIic wisest of men has said V That for 
the soul to be without km^vvlcdgc is not good/* 
and 1, for one, full}'admit the truth of the assertion. 
Other wise men liave told us that religion never 
comes but through the mind: that we first per¬ 
ceive the glorious handiwork of the Creator in 
this beautiful and wonderful world, and then rise 
“from nature up to nature’s God’’;—directed to¬ 
wards revealed religion by natural religion: and 
the doctrine seems warrantable and reasonable. 
Which is the more capable of worshi}>ping the 
Almighty : the untaught savage into whose ig¬ 
norant mind the rays of thought have never pene¬ 
trated*? or tlic cultivated jdulosophcr who has 
discovered the divine hand of the great Creator 
in his works? The gentleman who spoke last, 
moLiriiod dt)lcfully over the non-observance of the 
moral laws : but does not the giving of the moral 
law to man clearly show that his mind is addressed 
in order that he may be moralised? These laws 
are communicat''d to his mind: he is made to 
know them : and his obedience is tried and judged 
by his knowledfjc,* 

The Gospel is addressed as much to the mind 
as to the heart, this clearly proves to me that the 
mind of a man ]i;\s much to do with liis piorality. 
Is not the mind addressed by the preachers of 
God’s word? Nay, how ^can they get to the 
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henrt at all but throvyh the minil? The mind 
must receive intellectually before tlie soul osin 
learn spiritual!}'. Where l|^licf is not a matter 
of the mind, ns well as of the heart, it is only a 
kind of superstition: and tints it is that rcliirion 
is too often a thing of jmpiilsc or passion, instead 
of one of judgment and convietion. 

Kigiith SrJCAKEK.— I fear, Sir, that onr 
speakers have gone somewhat into extremes in 
treating this subject; and I am inclined to fancy 
that the truth of the matter lie& somewhere be¬ 
tween them. 

jMcre intellect, doubtless, leads to error: and so 
does mere impulse ; but there is no truth without 

mental and moral conviction too. It is unwise to 

• 

set up the head and the heart as rjvals: they an; 

fellow-workers in the cause of virtue, and oimht 

• ® 

to fraternise, not quarrel. 

AVe owe both good and evil to the bhaiii, and 
we owe both good and evil to the heart. J*ush<!d 
to extremes, intellect tends towards disbelief, •and 
feeling towards credulity; it is only by a iininu of 
the two that w'c arrive at truth. ’ 

That intellect has done much service to tiie 
cause of virtue, I, for my part, cannot doubt for a 
moment. It has at least taught us to see, AVhen 
Adam plijcked of the tree of Knowledge, his eyes 
were opened. Sight, is the first step towards 
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wisdom, and towards virtue also: for wc must see 
evil before we can begin to attack it. We have 
seen not a little cvij^. and !iirr)!igh seeing, have 
abolished it. We have seen, for instance, that 
absolute sovereUpity is bad, and wc have done away 
with it: wc have seen that slavery is abominable, 
and wc have almost destroyed it; wc have seen 
that irnr is detestable, and w'C have well nigh 
discontinued the practice: and wc have seen and 
abolished a thousand other pressing errors. 

Wc have been told that Civilisation has intro¬ 
duced some vices. T will not attempt to deny it. 
^Tothing on earth is perfect, and intellect is, like 
every thing else, liable to go wrong. But it gene¬ 
rally works its own cure. Thus, although it has 
introduced luxury, it has discovered and taught 
the gi'cat lesson that luxury is an evil; and al¬ 
though it has mtroduoed hy])ocrIsy, it lias raised 
in many minds a ^ovc of truth far higher and 
])urcr than it would or could have been but for 
the contrast, I shall certainly vote in the af¬ 
firmative. 

Ninth Speaicer. — It may be very true. Sir, 
and I believe it is true, that as Civilisation has 
advanced, outward Morality has improved. I 
admit that the world looks better than it formerly 
looked, but %vhether it is better, is (piite another 
thing. I have my fears. Sir, on this matter. I 
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fear that crime is 41111 e as great, although not 
quite so glaring. . AVc have Jess violoiice, less 
bloodshcil, and less figJiting^i the field of battle; 
but there is just as much smfc in our hearts, and 
just as much mutual hate. In addition to thU, 
there are to be added the crimes which Civilisa¬ 
tion c]e.'irly causes. I tliink that the liar, the 
hypocrite, the miser, the slaiiilcrer ami the s[»end- 
thrift arc ercatioiis of civilised sociefy alone, la 
barbarism tlicsc characters do not exist: there 
may be others, perha[)s, belonging peculiarly to 
savage life: but in my opinion they are not so 
had*. Besides these, society creates the atheist, 
the scc{)tic, the scorner, the infidel, and the bigot. 
Compared with the condition, physical as well a> 
moral, of tlic hap])y inhabitant oP.'thc woods and 
wilds, civilised man seems a^incd^ a^s])iritless, a 
conventional and degrade being: further from 
Ids fellow-man, and further fAm his G( 4 |* 

Take the history of any nation you ])lcasc, and 
you will find that its course is—first civilisation, 
then luxury, and then ruin and decay. It was st> 
with Greece, so with lionic, and it [troinises to 
be so with France and with Fiigland too. It 
seems to me that virtue and hapjnncss are in¬ 
finitely more prevalent in a barbarous state than 
in a civilised one and I cannot but attribute the \ 
eom])arati>*c unworlliincss of the civilised com¬ 
munity to the iiifiucuce of mere intellect uiiac- 
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companicd by momlity. With these sentiments 
I sluill certainly vote in the negative of the pro¬ 
position which has ^n rend from the chair. 


Tenth iSpeaker. — Sir, I really wonder that 
the gcntl(Miian who last iwldrcsscd us spoke in 
English. JIc seemed so enamoured of the hap- 
j)incss of the woods and wilds, that I imagined 
him a liod Indian in the disguise of a gentleman, 
and I was only surprised that he <lid not speak 
his barbarian morality in a barbarian tongue. 

But to be serious: I am surprised beyond ex- 
*]»rcssion that an individual can be found to lament 
that the world has been civilised, and to wish for 
the pleasures of barbarism, in jdacc of the jilea- 
siiros of refinement. Ilow lie can iinamnc that 
a barbarian is happier than a eixilised man, [ 
cannot conceive, lie will not pretend that he is 
phtfsiraUy happier, ^ suppose : for surely regular 
food, a]>proprialc clothing, and comfortable lodge¬ 
ment are far ouperior to the coarse victuals, the 
ragged garmciitf and the rude hut of the savage. 
Nor can he maintain that the savage is mentally 
happier: for 1 am sure that our friend must have 
felt at some time or other the magnificent delights 
of thought, of reason, of reflection; and must 
have then believed that no delights could ,l>c more 
full of happiness. Neither will he say (hat the 
savage is morally ha]>pier; for the pleasures of 
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hope, of benevolence, of affection, of charity, of 
social intercourse, and of religious belief and me¬ 
ditation arc altogether stingers to his Iieart: 
whilst to the very worst of us they arc all in some 
measure known. Amongst all our errors. Sir, 
never let us fall into so gross a one as to wish 
that we were still barbarians. 

These remarks mav not serm altogether to the 
point: but they are ; for if it can be shown that 
the civilised man is inure happy than the barba¬ 
rian, then he must be monilly belter: for 

“ Virtui* alone is happiness below : ” 

anif consequently the possession of superior liap- 
plncss at once j)rovcs the existence of superior 
moralitv. 

Elp:vi:nth, Spf.akeu. — It seems to me. Sir, 
that after aJl, this* question is mainly one of 
^fuct Experience^ not speculation^ must decide the 
matter fur us. Are men better than thev werci' 
Do we actuallv find it so, or iu»t ? 

It is true that it is difiiciilt to judge ; but we 
vtni judge, for all that. Admitting that inueb of 
the world’s apparent virtue is unreal, the very a?-- 
siimption proves that there is real virtue to repri - 
sent. There would be no false coin were there 
no true money; and so in like manner there 
wcuild be BO mock goodness were there no real 
\ii'tue to counterfeit. . 
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Tlicrc appears to be no question that llie workl 
is better conducted than it was. Kings are inlldcr, 
laws arc justor, jiiclgcs an.' loss prcjiidiood and 
corruptible; and men of all sorts and classes are 
infinitely better bcluivcd. .But is the world better- 
hcarted ? that is the (question. 1 iiiaintain that it 
is ; and I think 1 can prove the correctness of iny 
assertion. 

How is it, I would ask, that all these great 
changes have been wrought ? How is it that 
Tyranny has been repressed. Injustice subdued, 
and Licentiousness put down? Simply by the 
force of public opinion. The minds of men have 
discovered that Tyranny, Injustice, and Licen¬ 
tiousness are evils; and these truths would ucver 
have been arrived at but from a growing.belief in 
Morality, and an increasing desire to apply its 
principle's. 

(yoinpnrc the public oi)inion of Crime in the 
present d:iy with the public opinion of Crime a 
hundred yciirs ago, and you will sec an ini- 
proveinent in* t'\c moral conviction, as well as in 
the intellectual perception, of the nature and con¬ 
sequences of evil. Formerly murder was so 
common, as scarcely to be deemed a crime: 
street assassinations were things of every-day oc¬ 
currence : now, murder is felt to be so ghastly 
a deed, that no sane man can be supposed to 
perpetmte it. Formerly, Duelling was a practice 
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univorsjilly approved and followed; now it is 
looked upon as an inibceilc fully, and a cowarlly 
sin. Formerly, debauchery Avas considered a 
most excusable, indeed indis]>ensable, mode of 
life; now it meets with the cnntcmj)t of every 
thoii<»htful man ; iiay, even with the pity and ridi¬ 
cule of every Avell-taught child. Driiiikciiiicss 
:ind profanity were the practices of even the edu¬ 
cated and the groat: uoav, a gcutlciuaii is never 
seen intoxicated, and never heard to swear: he 
considers either pnictlcc a disgrace t(» liim. 

Turn where we will, avc cannot fail to sec that 
the standard of morality is far higher than it was ; 
and moreover, is rising day by day to nobler 
heights; and although 1 AviJl not go so far as to 
say that the march of intellect has cnusrd, and is 
raiisuig, this, I am satisfied that the irn])rovcmcnt 
in .Mind and in Morals ]i:is been, and is contem¬ 
poraneous ; and therefore that there in a relation, 
and a very close one, between the Brain, and the 
Heart. 

I do not pretend to say that by making a man 
wise, you arc sure to make him good; nor do 1 
affirm that the surest Producer of happiness is in¬ 
tellectual caltiA’ation: but I assert, and will main¬ 
tain, that the more a man is civilised, the more ho 
is iiutde capabk of being good, the more lie will 
incline to^ and seek after virtue; and far from 
entertaining any fears that the spread of Know- 
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letlgc which we witness in the present day, is cal¬ 
culated to do liarm to the Ciaii>c of morality, I 
feel the strongest hope and belief that it is fast 
preparing the way for a nobler and purer reign of 
goodness than has ever yet been known on earth. 

Twelfth Speaker. — Sir, 1 grieve that 1 
cannot-join in the pleasing anticipations which 
liavc been so w'annly depicted by the last sjieaker. 
The dream is a pleas!jig one, Sir, but It is a dream, 
and we must not allow it to mislciul us. 

I cannot see upon what grounds, either of fact 
or logic, the gentleman has built his conclusions. 

It cannot be fi*om experience; for I defy him 
to point out an instance in history when a period 
of mere intellectual acti\ity has been succeeded 
by a jicriod of increased morality; nay, I defy liiin 
to name an age of intellectual greatness which 
has not been followed by a diminished morality. 

I will not refer to ancient times, for the ex¬ 
amples arc too remote: but I will instance modern 
times instead. The revival of letters in Itiily was 
succeeded by a grosser superstition than men had 
ever known before: the Shaksperian era of lite¬ 
rature was followed by fanaticism, tyranny, and 
civil ivar: the wonderful age in French intellec¬ 
tual history which is represented by Voltaire and 
Kousscau, was succeeded by revolutionary frenzy 
and hideous licentious atheism. 
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iSo that fact will not support the vision of our 
friend. 

But will philosophy, will reason, warrant his 
agreeable but improbable belief? What is there 
in the nature of things to lead him to suppose 
that knowledge is the preeursor of virtue ? See¬ 
ing is not doing: 

“ Men know the ri;rht, and yet (he wrong pursue.” 

Adam knew full well that a penalty was altnehcd 
to breaking the law whieh (lod gave him in I’ara- 
di.se: but the knowledge*, did not restrain him 
from plucking the forbidden fruit; on the eon- 
trniy, it directly incited him to his (uuinc. 

Knowhdgv ol‘ good is worth nothing until the 
power to do good is given: and that power comes 
from the Most High alone. I am quite ready to 
grant that virtue with intellect combined i.s far 
greater than virtue ahnic, and will do more good: 
but mere intellectual force or subtlety never was, 
and in ipy opinion never will be, the rause of 
goodness. “ The serpent was more subtle than 
any beast of the field.” 

# 

Tiim'TEENTii Speak Eli. —Sir, King Soloinrm 
once said—“AVith all thy gettings get under¬ 
standing and I am firmly persuaded that this 
injunction would never have been recorded in 
Holy AVri^ were there no good to be got from 
the mind's cultivation. 
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' In spite of tlic la.st s-pcakcr's logic, I still be¬ 
lieve that the iiiiprov:*niont of the iirulerstaiwling 
does promote morality. Wv know that unless a 
physician is aoquaiiilcil with the disease of his 
palieut, he cannot possibly cure him. Xow im¬ 
morality is the disease of the soul; and unless a 
man knows the nature and syin[)tonis of the dis¬ 
order, it is impossible that he can heal it. Know¬ 
ledge is, both in physics and in morals, the first 
step towards recovery. 

It is true that great knowledge may be allied 
to profound immorality: but perfect wisdom must 
be perfect virtue. The serpent was more subtle 
than any beast of the field it is true: but the 
]Most High was much wiser than the scrjicnt. 

I do not look upon intellect as the absolute 
cause of virtue; but 1 would rather liken it to 
the fonTunner of \irluc. It o])cns the way, it 
sheds light upon the path, and it removes diffi¬ 
cult ie^ and obstructions which would otherwise be 
iiisiirinoiintable. 

OricNEU (/w rvpit /),— Sir, 1 feel now fully pre- 
jiared to maintain tlie affirmative of the question 
whicli I was the means of submitting to the con- 
sidemtioii ('^ the meeting. That morality increases 
with civilisation, I have now not the slijrhtcst 
doubt. 

The position I mean to assume is this: that 
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knowlcdfje is not in any sense the enusf of good¬ 
ness: but that its progress is always conioinpo- 
riiiieous and coincident with the progress of good¬ 
ness. I have come to the conclusion, that althougli 
knowledge and virtue are. by no means mutually 
affected, yet the causes that advance the one f/mst 
advance tlic oilier: and thereibre that they pro- 
i^ress U»ircthcr. 

r' o 

1 trust that this position will be understood. 
Two needles may he attraeteil towards one mag¬ 
net: neither needle helps the other, yet both are 
drawn forward, (fust in like manner the mind 
and soul (the brain and heart) are both carried on¬ 
ward by civilisation, yet neither is indebted to the 
other for its ])rogress. 

That the intellect and morality do advance in 
equal ratio, must now, 1 think, be tolerably clear. 
The gfoat moral.improvements that have taken 
place in every department of human life and con¬ 
duct, are of themselves suflicient to jirove this 
assertion. If there be any doubt remaining, 
I would ask the objector to explain this fact, that _ 
crime always exists in proportion to ignorance. 
Malefactors are nearly all uneducated. Our 
prisons are filled, not with men of intellect and 
learning, but with men of ignorance and folly. 

A gentleman who spoke recently, asserted that 
an age 6f ^tcllectunl activity is always followed 
by an age of imiiiondit}*. I do not doubt it, Sir. 
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Who reaps his harvcbi on the clay after he sows 
his corn? Who expe^'ts fruit in the winter? 

In the natural world the .ocd is sown: tluji it 
perishes: then it quietkens: then it springs up: i 
and then it bears fruit. And in the moral world ; 
the process “is the same. Tlie gerni of truth is ; 
east into the Jieart: then it is tost in darkness: , 
then it is revivified : then it shows its blossom to 
the world: Jiiid then the blossom iss succeeded by/ 
the fruit. 

This will exjdain to our friend t!ie phciio- 
incna of the dark ages that succeeded the periods 
of enlightenment to which he directed our at- 
tention. 

In those ages of intellect, the seeds of truth 
were sonm: and, as >vas natural, in the next age; 
those seeds perished: but the j)eriods of darkness 
were succeeded by eras of brightness superior to 
any that had gone before: and then the world 
reaped the produce. 

And this is the course of truth in all ages. 
With liglit the 0 is always darkness; with truth 
there is always an intermixture of error: but as 
darkness always makes daylight the brighter, so 
the existence of error always leads to the discovery 
of. higher truth. Had sin never entered the world, 
it is true that man would never have known deatli; 
but neither would he have know n Plcavcn. 
Night shows us stars. Sorrow shows us truths. 
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Hast the Sfftge a Moral Tcndvnctj i 

Fiust Spkakkk. — Sir, The question of the 
morality or immorality of theatrical entertain¬ 
ments is one of the most interesting, aiul pro¬ 
bably one of the most important, that can engage 
us. When we reflect upon the universal passion 
that iias uc( n exhibitotl for this species oi* amuse¬ 
ment ; when wo fiirllier remember that some of 
the noblest productions of human intelleet have 
been bflered to the world through the medium of 
the Stage; and when, lastly, wc bear in iiiind 
tliat the theatre is one of the cliief pleasures tif 
the youthful members of the community in all 
times and eountnes, wc shall see at once that we 
have here a sul jeet well .worthy of debate. 

I mean to iRiaintain, Sir, that the Stage Inus not 
;i inoi*nl tendency : and 1 come to this conclusion 

if 

not because I have any ascetic objection to the 
gay nature the pleasure in itself, nor because I 
think that there are any sound religious objections 
against theatrical entertainments in the abstract; 
but because, after fairl}*^ weighing the arguments 
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for and aj^aiiirst, I conceive that the Stage docs 
more haVm than good. 

That the Stage mufkt he made a groat and 
powcrfid moral toaclicr, I will not pretend to 
dispute: that it has done much moral good, 1 
will not deny either: but our question concerns 
file present tendency of tlic drama only : and 
I still assert, is c\i,I. 

What, then, is the Stage ? A medium for 
]»rcscnting to the wnrld the s\veopings and rub* 
hi.di-hcaps of intellect: Tragetlies of milk and 
water: Comedies of faslii(»nahlo licentiousness: 
Farces of inane ahsunlity ; J.h'ama** of blood, hliio- 
fire and slang: Opcnis of the most irredeemable 
silliness : and Ihdlets of the most gross indecency. 

Tliis is the Stage itself; and now what of its 
promoters? aiithors (with one or t\#f> ex¬ 
ceptions) are not tiic men of talent of the day 
(— they arc driven awjiy from the hoards by 
want of cncoumgcment) — but the scavengcTd of 
literature: nie'^i who do not originate, but copy 
from the worst originals they can find, and 
manage to corrupt even them. Tlie implements 
of our dramatists arc not thought, pfission, and 
knowledge ; but scissors and paste merely. Oh! 
what a change from Shaksperel 

* Who I»iit miipt nioiim, while these are all the rage, 

The of our vaunted stage ? " 

And who are the actors ? There are individual 
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exceptions of great worth, but as a body they arc 
the most proflig;itc, shameless, and impure of the 
species. You find among tborn adulterers, se¬ 
ducers, gamblers, drunkards, and common knaves 
innumerable: who can expect much morality from 
them ? 

And who arc the [latrons of the Stage ? Who 
arc the people that visit the theatre? Listless 
fiishionablcs, rakish dandies, smug apprentices, 
dissipated shopmen, and idlers about town: just 
the very congregation you would expect to attend 
such preaching! 

I feel tliat 1 have very little need to ask you 
whether all this Ciin be in the least favourable to 
morality : for myself I am at present quite con¬ 
vinced to the contrary; and until 1 hear argu- 
mciits^stroiigcr than any to which T have ever yet 
listened on the subject, I fear that I shall remain 
of the same opinion. 

Second SreaivEK. — Sir, With* a great deal 
that was smart ..nd pointed in the remarks, of the 
previous speaker, there was, in my opinion, much 
that was thoughtless, if not illogical. Admitting 
that the Stage is neither so great nor so pure as it 
was in Shaks^.ere's time, the proof of this is by no 
mqnnd. a fair argument against its abstract mo¬ 
rality. Kvery thing of earth is liable to abuse: 
and'the Stage is of course not an exception. 
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Our friend referred to the j:jrc;it tii^te that exists 
for ihofitricid cntcrtaininciitp: now doi*s not thi.-^ 
of itself prove ihiit the St:i* 5 e is looked to hy man¬ 
kind as a moral teacher? So cxtoncled and uni- 
\ er«al a passion oii^lit to be "nitilied because it is 
(‘xtonded and universal, I would not pander to 
tliat taste: but I would ci'rtaiiily do my best to 
patisfv it, aiid through it direct the mind to trulv 
moral j)lca.''ures, 

AVhat the Stage has done ought to be ino>T 
carefully borne in mind in answering the (pies- 
tioii. Wo should not forget how tin; (ir^rek 
tragedian^ scjftened, pnrifietl, and elevated tin' 
barbaric mind; bow tbe Roman jdayers extended 
civilisation and refinement; how the great Sliaks- 
]iorc iinju'essed tbe heart of tbe world wliii 
lliniights of truth, grace, and beauty, that can 
never die: and how since, as well as j»re\ioutly, 
<mr dramatists have portrayed, and our actors 
have delineated, honour, courage, patriotism, 
friendship, and virtue, till their principles mii-it 
Jiavc been engraven in the very souls of the spec- 
lators. 

Well, if the Drama has done this, it can surely 
do it still. What has been, may always he again : 
and although it must be admitted lliut tbe Drinna 
of the present (lay is not to be approved or de¬ 
fended, still?'l believe that it is even now working 
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its own cure, and that before long, the full glory 
and full value of the Stag^ will re-appear. 

Third Speaker. — Sir, T rcallv feel some dif- 

* wf 

ficulty in following iny worthy friend who has 
just ceased to speak : for I am not arcustomc<l to 
such peculiar logic, and such extraordinary ineta- 
physies. 

The first argument which the gentleman em¬ 
ployed to defend dramatic representations was one 
of the most striking and original I ever remember 
to have heard. 11 wais to this effect: That as 
there exists (whether right or wrong, no matter) 
in a certain class of the <*ommunity, a “taste” for 
dramatic representations, it is right, nay it is ne¬ 
cessary, to gratify that taste. Truly this is very 
entertaining logic; and will lead us to strange 
conclusions, 1 imagine. Sir, I have been credibly 
Informed, and by many concurrent testimonies 
bavc been Idl to believe, that there exists, some¬ 
where or other in • this great metropolis, a some¬ 
what largo class of persons facetiously deno¬ 
minated the “ liglit-fiiigcrcd gentry,” wlio have 
a “ taste ” for i*elicving people’s pockets of sill^ 
handlLerehlefs, purses, snuff-boxes, and other trin¬ 
kets, equally desirable. Now, accoi-diiig to our 
friend, this taste ought to be gratified. Here it 
is,, and we ought not by any means to oppose 
it No matter whether picking and stealing be 
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moral or not, if ])C(»iile will pick aiul steal, it is 
notliing but fair and right to give them the on- 
pDi’t unity. ^ 

Tlic gentleman would have spoken more to the 
point, Sir, If he had examined the fjjstc itself. 
Though perhaps the course he took was, after all, 
the wiser one; seeing that the exainination I 
]>ropose would only liavo brought him a more 
complf'te deleat. 

AVhy is this passion for dramatic r<‘j)resent.*iti<)ns 
imjdanted in so many brea>tsy Sir, the minds 
that harbour llni ])a.-*>ion are minds uhieh either 
di>lilve or cannot encounter real life: aTid there¬ 
fore seek a fal>e existi'uce in lletitions ])(‘rh)rni- 
anocs. Such minds arc countless, and therefore 
it is no wonder tliat there should be in all ages, 
countless favourers of the Drama. 

It is becansc the Stage is essentially unreal. 
Sir, that 1 deem it detrimental to morality ; and 
for tliat reason it has always received iny most 
strenuous and decided opposition. 


Fouurn Sim:aker. — I think that the ex¬ 
planation wdiich has just been given of the causes 
of men’s pleasure in theatrical amusements is not 
by any means a wise or true one. The first and 
chief reason for the taste .sccnis unquestionably to 
be the absolute need of amusement. The mind 

must HOW' and then unbend and luxuriate: and 

3 
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the gay doings of the theatre form altogether 
perhaps tlic best means of relaxation. But he- 
.lidcs this, there is a great mental pleasure pro¬ 
vided by the very nature of the Drama itself. It 
represents life and nature in heroics, and so 
raises, n'frcshes, and restores the weary and dc- 
* pressed spirit of the world-fatigued and careworn 
s]>eeta<or. 

It is this that to my mind makes the Stage a 
moralizer. In his contact with the world, man 
forms a low and grovelling hlea of life and of his 
fellow-men: the im’anness, selfishness, bitt(.*rness, 
and hypocrisy, which he secs around him, .all serve 
to contract and lower his estimate of huinanitv. 

at 

But the Stage shows him the wt)rld in its finest 
and brightest colours; brings before him the 
great, good, and gl<»rious of his species; and so 
raises and elevates the conceptions which he li.ad 
])rcviously forme<l. The Drama gives ns the 
romantic side of life, and thus makes the literal 
more ondurahlc. In the theatre we (piit the 
sordid world of fi*and, semblance, and ambition, 
and enter into the beautiful realm of the Ideal. 
Our eyes and hearts ai’c there feasted with purity, 
loftiness and heroism, and wc arc beckoned bv 
the models of goodness there displayed, to tread 
with them the paths of virtue or of greatness, .and 
to win a like renown. Depend upon it that the 
Drama’s exhibition of bravery, strength, rcsolu- 
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tlon anil afTcotion, has done no little to foster 
and nourish those sentiments in the hearts of tlie 
spectators who have witnessed them. 

Fifth Speaker. — Sir, The very reason which 
the last s[»oa]ver has urged in favour of the Drama, 
is to me the strongest ])ossiblc proof of its evil 
tendenev. 

The s[>eaker described the Stage as the repre¬ 
sentation of life in lieroies: I agree with him 
tliat it is so. llutj Sir, we want reah'tirs not 
itlfah: we want to see the worhl as it w, not 
tlie world as fancy portrays it. The admission 
that the Drama presents to our view idealities 
instead of truths, is a knock-down blow to the 
Stage at once; for the grcatc.st dnunatist the 
world has ever seen has told us tliat tlic object 
of tlie Stage is “ To show Virtue her own feature, 
Scorn her own image, the very body of the time 
its form and pressure.” As then it is admitted 
that the Drama is now prostituted to iinpropcr 
uses, I a.t a loss to conceive how it ciui be 
further defended. 

And these said “/jcmcs,” what are they? 
Whiit sort of heroes and patterns Have wc on 
the Stage? They arc conquerors, glory-seekers, 
accomplished villains, stoics, chivalric blood¬ 
stained kr^hts, and so forth. The sentiments 
they utter arc "ambition,” "renown,” ‘^honour,” 
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“ war,” brute coumgc,” and other virtues of si¬ 
milar nature. 

One of tlic great heroes of fhc Stage is Cato, 
lie is described as 

“A brave man with the storms of fate, 

And g)'(‘atly fulling with a falling state.” 

Stoical indillcrcncc is called brave struggling,” 
and Cowardly suicide is called “greatly falling I” 
A [)rctly example of heroism this, to a world 
prone and ready to imitate ! 

Lucius Junius Brutus is another of the Drama’s 
heroes. The example he sets us is to order the 
execution of his sous, for a simple act of dis*)- 
bcdiciicc! Very refreshing and elevating this 
must be to a tired and sated mind ! Very much 
it must raise the spectators* couceptioii of human 
nature! 

And this is a fair sample of what the Drama 
almost always rc])rcsents to us. Vile passions 
are invested with the gjirb of virtue, folly wears 
the aspect of wisdom, and crime is clotlicd with 
the attributes of greatness. To say that tlie 
Drama mi^ht he pure is beside the question: what 
the Drama is, must he the subicct we debate:’ 
and judging of the Drama by what wc see and 
know of it, I think wc caim 9 t hesitate to say that 
its tendency is clearly towards evil. 

Sixth Sfeaker. — Sir, It would be folly to 
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deny tlisit a great deal of evil exists in the Dnuiia 
ami ill the I'licatrc: but I think it equal folly lo 
afHrui tliat the evil of drainatic outertainmcnlri 
outweighs the good. Our friend who spoke last 
lias referred us to some of the. had examples 
which the Stage presents to us^ but lie quite 
omitted to instanee any of the good ones. Nay, 
he led us to bclii‘ve that there ivcre vo gooil ones: 
a great error, as I shall attempt to show. 

I instance then, ^InvMvth. Wc arc made to 
SCO, first, tlie generous, brave, and successful 
warrior, “returning home in triumph ” to the ho¬ 
nours he has won. We next see the s[>eetrc of 
ambition cross his path Wc sec liim parleying 
with ti'iuplatioTi till at last it conquers him, and 
forces him to resolve and commit a foul and atro¬ 
cious murder. Wc then s(!e him invested with 

■ 

the object of his desire, the purjilc of royalf>'. 
And then tlic lesson begins. Wc see retribution 
come. We see the sinner stung by the serpent of 
remorse : hurried on bv fear from crime to crime; 
deserted by his guilty holies and weird helper.''; 
and at last dying the death of a hunted brute. 
Is there no morality in this? Xo lesson? Xo 
example to the ivorld ? 

I point you next to IVdUam TvlL Here ihe 
jioet makes us sec the liideousncss of moral sla¬ 
very: show.s us that to fight for freedom is at 
once tlic duty and the hu[) 2 >iiicss of man: and 
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raises up in Tell the patriot whom cliaiiis cannot 
bind, whom aiitiiority i‘;innot subdue, whom death 
itself cannot appnl,>wheii batilimr fur truth and* 
right. Who will deny the fine and pure morality 
<»f this? Who will say that the example thus 
presented to l^c eyes and hearts of men will fail 
of its effect ? 

Ill Cordelia agaiii, what a beautiful and affect¬ 
ing picture of filial dcvotediiess is jireseiited to us I 
AV'hat heart can fail to be touched and improved 
by the pietin*e? In pros])crity and adversity, in 
madness and death, this atlectionate child ever 
'clings to her w’ayw’ard parent, and offers an ex¬ 
ample that we’ may be sure not a few have fol¬ 
lowed. 

I might instance other cliararfers, but these w'ill 
suffice. They will serve to shmv that the IStage 
is not that ])roiiu)tcr of immorality wdiioh so many 
have taken great jiains to prove it. 

Seventh Speaker. — Sir, The last speaker 
has confounded Jie word “ Stage " with the w'ord 

Drama.lint the I )raiua and the Stage aro 
two totally different filings: the Drama consists 
in what is written for the Theatre: the Stage is 
— what is pr^'dneed there. 

Now it unfortunately happens that the bright 
and good examples to which the gentleman has 
refierred are just the very tilings that arc never 
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scon iij)on our boards. "Were the theatre always 
to oxltihit the plays of Shakspcrc, Knowh 
(Jtway, Sheridan, and the other groat dramatists 
who have rccoi^lcd their imperishable works in 
our literature, no one would object to it. ihii 
unluckily, these great moral writers arc just those 
whose works are not* perforiued. DircclJy a ma¬ 
nager jwoduces one of these mural plays, his au¬ 
dience deserts him; and therefore, granting that 
the works of these writers have a mural tciuleney, 
it. is evident that tliev do not suit the Stage: or 
in other word.s IMuralitv is discountenanced there, 
because it is felt to be out of [dace. 

The ([iiestion for us to decide is simply this; 
Are moral [days written for our Stage—are moral 
plays morally represented there? 1 for one say 
“ No " to this; and say it advisedly. 1 appeal to 
all who hear mo, whether our Stage docs not now 
(1 do not .say in every •instance, but as a whole) 
jaesent us A\ith tin; most abominable tra^h and 
the most otiensi\c immorality that it is possible to 
conceive? Vapid idcalimi distinguishes our Tra¬ 
gedy; low intrigue and disgraceful amours arc. 
the sta]de commodity of our Comedy^; nonsense 
(adapted from the French) animates our Farcis 
and the exploit.^ of highwaymen, pickpockets, and 
burglars inspire our Melodramas. 

If any (juc wants to know what sort of piece 
attracts most at our theatres, 1 will tell him— 
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“Jonathan Buadfori>,” “Jack Sheppard,” 
or “Tom and Jkrj.v” Any thing tliiit has 
crime, red-fire, murder, robbery, or horror in it is 
sure to draw; whilst a moral J)liiy is represented 
to empty benches. Let me not be told, Sir, tliat 
the Stage is a teacher of morals, for it is evidoiit 
that men will not listen to the charmer, charm he 
never so wisely. 

J have said, Sir, that were Shakspcrc, Otway, 
Knowles, Sheridan, and oiir other great writers, 
always and only rcju’csenlcd on the stage, I 
should not object to the theatre for a moment. 
But when T say this, I wdsh to say also that I by 
no means join in the blind enthii>iasni which is 
felt for these writers. Lveii Shaksj)CM*e is not 
perfect. The murderer Brutus is not worthy of 
honour, although wc are led to think so: and 
many other characters I could name arc by no 
means deserving of the esteem he claims for them. 
In like manner, Otway gives more honour than 
can ever be due to conspirators to his favourite 
Pierre ; and Sh..rid.‘m invests the gay rake Charles 
Surface with a brilliancy and interest wdiieh ought 
never to attach to a debauchee. 


Eighth Speaker. — Sir, Theatrical enter¬ 
tainments seem to me to be so rational and natural 
an amusement, that until a stronger argument 
thim the fact that they have been abused, is 
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produced, I tliall certainly support ami dofeTul 
tlicm. 

The univcrs{\J[ity of the passion for tins species 
of amusement is (in spite of the ridicule thrown 
upon tile fact) a stronjif arfriiinont in favour oi* the 
Stage: for pleasures may always he made moral 
teachers if they are rightly cmj)l<iyed, and eouse- 
<pu'ntly this universal aiiuiseinent is cajmble of 
being a universal means of instruction and [)roiit. 

That the passion is fi natural one is proved by 
tliL?- fact, that i-o soon as a child bei^iiis to think 
and act, it exhibits a prc\lilertion for rej)rcs(*nting 
hy identification what is passing around it. .Vow, 
Sir, I would not ojijiose this desire; for, being 
natural, how could I hope to overcome it. Hut 
I 'would sh:i])c it into proper form, direct it 
t<)\varils virtue, and so ensure a g(K)d Stage in¬ 
stead of an c\il one. 

I said, too, that the passion was rati(»nal. Man 
is an imitative being, and meant to be so, for he 
learns hv imitation. It is reasonable, therefore, 
that he should delight in the representati(‘n of 
persons and things in the various positions that 
fancy can invent. By witnessing these represent¬ 
ations his perceptions are bharpciied, his reflection 
is aroused, and his sympathies are extended, lie 
learns to judge, to think, and to feel; and the 
mimic w'orfd of imagination serves to fit him for 

” i 

the real world of life. He is thus moralised, not hy 
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homily, but by example. He carries tlic wisdom 
he acquires from the scene of fiction into the 
sphere of fact; and the syinp.;thic§ which he fcids 
for the ideal beings of the Stage aio extended to 
the actual fcllow-ercatni’cs whom ho lueets with 
ill his daily life. For tlicse reasons I ai)pro\c of 
the Stage. 

Ninth SrEAKEu. — Sir, The argumonts i»t'the 
last S[)eaker ap[>car to me to he somewhat strangt.’. 

He says that the Drama is proved to be a rational 
and fit amusement for mankind hocaiise vkihln // 
show a passion for it. Now, grunting his fact, I 
nm compelled to draw an exactly opposite otm- 
chision iViun it. To niy niiinl it sct'ins to folh^w 
ns a necessary consequence tliat the amusements 
of the child arc not fit amnseincnts for the man. 
l^lay is pocnliar to children, and as they grow up 
tlioy accpiirc a distaste for it. Children all like 
jiantomimes; but will any man of sense say that 
therefore pantomimes are fit amusements for meur' 
The jnvdilections of children, then, are railior 
argiiincnts against the Stage, than reasons in 
favour. 

1 object also to the last argument of the speaker, 
lie maintains that the Drama moraHses hy ex¬ 
ample; that, by exciting our sympathies, and 
sharpening our perceptions, it prepares us to feel 
and to see in biisv w’orld of life. I cannot 
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admit this. I believe the excitement to be, not 
vpftl excitement, but false. We are excited, not 
by truth, but by ialschood and error: and mostly 
ill the direction of wrong objects. We arc ex¬ 
cited by false shows (such as pity for blood-dyed 
riiilians, compassion for unreal suffering, and ad- 
inirntioTi for brave villains) until our sympathies 
are overstrained. \\'c cannot over-estimate tliis 
The strained mind must i>e reacted upon 
belbre it can regain its c<iuilibriuni; and we may 
be, jiretty sure of this, that he who is most vio- 
h-nlly aif’e<'ted by the fictitious scenes of sorrow 
a ml diMrct-f' which lie beholds on llic stage, will 
l»e th*j first to rcjniNc the poor beggar who cravA 
ail alm^ from him as he g(»es to his home. These 
**oii\ii:rious, Sir, load me to regard the Stage as of 
immoral tendency. 

Ti-n itt SrEAKER. — Sir, The Stage-was oh- 
jt'cted to hy one of tlio genihaiicn who addressed 
ns because of the bail eliaraoter of‘ the performei*s. 
Nt>w, without attemfiting to defend this im¬ 
morality, let me just jioint out to our friend that 
other meu may be quite as bad, only they may 
not be found out. Actors, being public characters, 
arc publicly canvassed and criticised; and tlui'^ it 
i> that their faults are seen, licsidcs, it should he 
recollected that they are placed in circiuiistanccs- 
of extreme temptation; and any persons so placed 
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would doubtless give way as they do. I do not 
urge this as an excuse for the bad conduct of the 
actors, Sir, but simply -Aa the reason and explana¬ 
tion of it. 

The uses of the Stage have not, in my ojiinion, 
yet been fairly pointed out. Shakspen* tells 
you its (lircrt object—to rellect the age: but it 
can do other tilings bevond this. It Jias often 
])cen employed to still popular discontent and 
political excitement. lirutus, by engaging a 
company of comedians, and throwing o[)cn the 
theatres to the populace, rpiietcd very serious dis¬ 
turbances in Koine. In our own country the 
Amc practice has been resorted to, and lias pL'o\'ed 
successful. 

Further, the Stage is very useful lo expose and 
satirise the vices of tlie great. AVliere there is a 
court, there arc always parasites, flatterers, dc- 
bauehet's, slanderers, and other vile characters: 
the Stage offers the best medium I know for 
holding up these persons to public derision and 
reproof. 

Anotlicr great merit of the Stage is, that it is 
tlie sole national school of elocution. It is only 
in the theatre that we meet with models whom w^c 
can s^ely follow in the art of s])cech ; and this at 
a time when tlie power of speech is so useful and 
valuable is, I conceive, a great argument in favour 
. of the Stage. 
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Eleventh Seeaker. — Sir, The carlv anju- 
incnts that were brought forward in tliis debate 
in proof of the morality of the Stage, had, I must 
confess; some little weight; hut the reasons since 
urged have become “small by degrees and beauti¬ 
fully less;” just as the wine gets worse and worse 
at a cheap feast. 

The arguments of the last speaker certainly are 
the [loorest of all that I have heard: let us look 
at them. 

H(; first says that the admitted iminoi'ality of 
the actors is excusable because they aix* public 
men; and because if other people w’crc phiced in 
the same ])Osition, they would be guilty of the 
same crimes. Wliy, this just proves our position 
for lib: it is one of the strongest arguments 
against the Stage that could'have been cnijdoycd. 
I admit that if other people were placed in the 
j)Osition of actors they ivould l>e guilty .of the 
same immoralities: and wliy do I make that lul- 
mission ? Because I see clearly that the Stage 
has a tendency towards these immorsditjos; and 
must, in fact, produce them. Doctor Julinson 
was forced to confess that the allurements of the 
Stage were too much for his virtue ; and millions 
besides Doctor Johnson have admitted and ^em- 
jili^cd ^is truth. In the vices of the actors, Sir, 
there is nothing but necessary cause and effect. 

The gentleman said, secondly, that the Stage 
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can be used to still pofitlcal excitement. I will 
tell my friend an anecdote. AVhen the terrible 
atrocities of the Reign of Terror were taking place 
in the Se2)tcrnber of the rrerich Revolution, 
Robespierre and his associates caused all the 
theatres to be opened free of charge. This had tlic 
effect of diverting tlic popular mind, and so the 
fiendish murders were passed over without con- 
cern^ instead of raising a sliout of execration that 
should have shaken tlic heavens. Tlie use of the 
theatre then is to stifle man’s natural sense of 
justice, and to send his moral feelings to sleep. 

Next we are told that the theatre is very useful 
as a mesons to expose the follies of the grciit. 
Yes! but this is just the only thing that it never 
floes/ The theatre is dependant on the great for 
its support, and daj^ not satirize the great. Is 
not the Lord ChambcrL'iin, the verv head and 
representative of aristocracy, the licenser of 
plays ? 

Lastly, we^ learned that the Stage is useful as a 
school of elocution. Sir, we do not Avant a na¬ 
tional school of elocution. So long as there arc 
natural passions, feelings, and emotions in the 
human mind, so long will Nature teach us how to 
expipss them: and when there are no such passions, 
feelings, and emotions, we shall not wnn|^ the in¬ 
struction. Nay, docs not the actor himself copy 
hb art from Nature ? Surely then if the great 
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original remains, we need not be very anxious 
about the imitation. 

Twelfth Speaker. — Sir, Although I admit 
that I am no great admirer of the Stage as wo 
behold it ill the present day, I yet think there 
are some sound arguments in its favour as an 
abstract amusement. 

The! Stage has been objected to becaiiso it is 

abused. Now, witli some of the speiikcrs who 

liave gone behwe me, T Ccannot think tliis fair. It 

should be looked at in the abstract: and if its 
* 

design and «»bject were caiulidly examined, 1 leel 
sure that we must admit tliat the Stage might be. 
made one i>f the noblest moral teachers we could 
jiossess. It seems to me that it might be made 
our purest moral school. 

We should not forget the debt we owe to the 
Stage. It elevated Grecian society, it purified 
Roman murals, it taught uur ignorant people n*- 
ligion through its “ mysteries’* and “ moral it ies,*’ 
and through Shakspcrc it presented the world 
with the noblest volume of truth and wisdom that 
uninspired man ever wrote. 

I would further defend the Stage upon the 
ground that light amusements, of the nature wliich 
the Drama provides, arc necessary for the relief 
and diversion of men’s minds. The most triding, 
and indeed in themselves most ridiculous, amiisC' 
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ments have been resorted to, by the greatest 
men, for mere relaxation. A celebrated king of 
Greece rode on hobby-horses with his children; 

. a renowned English earl used to play at marbles 
with his sons; and the naturalist Bnffon used to 
jump' over the stools and chairs in his study. 
This will show that the mind must and will be 
unbent; and now I ask, wh it amusement is there 
that will compare with the Drama? I will here 
leave the subject, os 1 tliink it has now been fully 
discussed. 

Opener (in repl^), — I shall not trespass long 
upon your time irt reply. !My opinions on this 
subject have undci^one no change, but have been 
entirely conlirined by the debate which has taken 
place. 

Whilst T readily admit that the Stage has been, 
and might be agsiin, a useful moral teacher, I am 
still pre[>arcd to maintain that the Stage, as it is, 
is most objcetibnablc and immoral in its tendencies. 

Immoral productions, immoral actors, immoral 
adjuncts, and immoral, auditors, form the un¬ 
deniable concomitants of the Drama of the day. 
False feelings, false conclusions, and false princi¬ 
ples, are abundantly generated by it. It is the 
cause of dissipation, late hours, and other evils 
which have been pointed out, and therefore I un¬ 
hesitatingly condemn it. 
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Only one of the arguments employed to defend 
the Stage seems to me to have any weight in it. 
It is the argument thatwc ought to look abstract¬ 
edly at the theatre, and not argue against it be¬ 
cause it is abused. 1 do not wonder that our 
opponents are anxious for an abstract view of this 
matter: for that is the only way in which their 
case looks at all respectable. Hut, Sir, arc we 
not justified in refusing to decide the ({ucstion in 
this manner? It is now clear that the Stage 
tends towards abuse, and therefore it must be 
judged throuifh its abuses. 

The last sjieaker urged that the Stage is defen¬ 
sible on the ground that trifling amusements are 
necessary for the diversion of men’s minds. I 
quite agree with him, Sir, that the 'S^age is a fri¬ 
volous :imusemcnt; but I do not agree with him 
that therefore it is a fit recreation. The gentle¬ 
man quoted some examples to prove his point; 
but what were they ? Wliy, that the great men 
to whom he referred actually did not choose the 
Stage at all, but other and more innocent amuse¬ 
ments, for their relaxation ! So much for that. 

The gentleman further said that the Stage Is 
a moral school. That word ‘‘school,” Sir, was 
the most unlucky word he could have chosen. 
We have had to condemn its lessons; we have 
had to condemn its teachers: now, let us look 
for a moment at its scholars. If you want to 
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find them, go lo the hox-lobbioa of any metro¬ 
politan theatre, and you will sec as dissipated, as 
rukisli, and as morally uialoan a set of pupils as 
ever existed in the world. If vou want to see 

m 

them further, try the nearest Cider-cellars or 
Pandenioniiiins, after the performances are over, 
and there yon will find them carrying into prac¬ 
tice the high lessons they have learned. 

Ihit, Sir, I must conclude: for I fear that I 
have already* taken up too much of your time. I 
simply commit the question to your fair decision. 


Sec EDiNBi^naii Kevieav, vol. xiv. p. 148. 
Macaulay’s Essays, voLii. p. 2(j4 et seq 

JeUEMY X'OLI.IEIl ON THE STAGE. 

Dit. Styles on tile Stage. 
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Question VI. 

Have the Cvusades been hvnefivial to JMiinhindf 

First Steakeis. — Sir* It will be generally ad- 
niitti'd* I tliink, that it in scarcely possible to 
select a subject I'or discussion more calculated to 
awaken interest and thought, than that which has 
been just read iroui the chair. It is now univer¬ 
sally felt that the Crusades form the stsirtiiig- 
point, and first page, of jVIodern European His¬ 
tory ; and the perusal and careful study of that 
page cannot fail to make us see and judge more 
wi.-cly the rest of the volutne. It will be not 
merely an amusing, but an instructive task, to 
carry ourselves back into the early ages of civi¬ 
lisation, and trace the development and gro\^h of 
those great principles which have since i)roved so 
important to the world. 1 have o'bly to solicit 
the kind paliencc of the meeting whilst the task 
is performed. 

To decide whether these vast and extraordinary 
enterprises have been of service to the world, we 
must see what the world was wlicn tJiey were 
undertaken, and then what it was after they were 
o\ er. 

• 14 
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We cannot of course survey the whole world 
at once; so wc will take England as its type, 
which doubtless it was. What then, w'as England 
at this time? The answer is easily given —a land 
of slavery. By the Normans, the English people 
were perrtonnlly and politically enslaved; by ig¬ 
norance they were mentally enslaved; and by the 
foulest superstition they were morally ensLaved. 
A more complete st.ate of degradation and bond¬ 
age cannot be conceived. 

Well, the Crusades occurred; and os if by 
magic, the boiidsineirs chains began to break and 
fall asunder. The feudal system relaxed: the 
sovereign pOAver was coerced and reduced: IVIagiia 
Charta was gained by the people: personal bond- 
sige gradually declined : mcnttil and moral slavery 
W'cre exposed by Wickliff and the other succes¬ 
sors of the holy men who called Europe into arms; 
and from that time civilisation took firm footing 
in Europe. 

By the Crusades, then, was generated that en¬ 
thusiastic love of Freedom which has ever since 
been so prominent a lc.ntiire in the Europcjin cha¬ 
racter. Peter the ricrinrt little thought Avhen 
he was calling on all Christians to put an end to 
the miserable bondage of the Avorshippers in the 
East, that he was insuring the freedom, bodily 
and mental, of the West, as well. But the wise 
Disposer of Events had ordered it so, and so it 
came to pass. 
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To the Cnis^icles wo further owe the improve¬ 
ment and cnlip[litcnmcnt of Kuropoan taste and 
leuriiiiig. I'lie siploiidoiir, the riches, and the 
gorgeous architecture of the East contributed 
materially to our advancement. They led us to 
imitate what we found of siii)eriority: they en¬ 
larged our ideas : and so added many new sources 
of happiness. From the East we gained much 
learning, too; the wisdom of the Arabian s:igCH 
became open and I'evealcd to us, and assisted our 
y)rogress both in art and literature. The Cnisades 
opened fresh fields for our commerce, also. Europe 
ft)und that in the East its merchandize was wel¬ 
come and in demand; and thus its manufacturing 
superiority commenced. I might instance many 
other benefits that resulted to Europe, and to the 
world at large, from these great and singular ex¬ 
peditions, but these will suificc, at least at present: 
I doubt not that many of my supporters will make 
lip for my deficiencies; and for myself, I think it 
sufficient now to say that I consider the Crusades 
were extremely beneficial to the world. 

9 

Second Speaker.—S ir, It will help us to 
form a correct decision upon the subject under de¬ 
bate, if wc look at the oriffin and nature of the 
Crusades. 

What were these expeditions, then? Wars; 
cruel wars; religious wars. Now, I question 
whether war in any caSe (save for the preservation 
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of life) is justifiable by morality: but war without 
attack or provocation is, beyond all question, con- 
deninable and abominable. 

The Crusades, then, being pioved to be evil in 
their origin, cannot, I believe, be good in their 
results. Good is not the natural fruit of iniquity: 
a clean thing cannot conic out of an unclean. 

We were told by the opener that good has re¬ 
sulted ; but admitting that good has hapjicncd in 
. Europe since the Crusades, it has yet to be proved 
that the Cnisades have caused it. I must confess 
myself sceptical upon this ])oint: and certainly, 
before 1 admit it, 1 must see it demonstrated. It 
is a very common error to mistake coincidence for 
causation; and in my ojiiniou that mistake is made 
when European civilisation is attributed to the 
Crusades. 

If we look at the hlstoiy of tlie Crusades them¬ 
selves, and at the conduct of the Crusaders, we 
shall sec how very unlikely it is that benefit should 
have resulted from these enterprises. Cruelty, 
murderous ambition, profligacy, and all the other 
great crimes that stain the human character, seem 
to have been aroused by these Crusades: and I 
will simply ask whether these evil let 

loose in Europe were calculated to improve its 
morals, to elevate its intellect, to break its chains, 
or to promote its prosperity ?. 1 appeal to the 
common sense of the meeting. 
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Third Speaker. —Sir, Granting (whlc-h 1, 
for one, will not) that the origin anil nature of the 
C’rusadcs were evil, I really cannot uiKlei\4tnud 
iij»on what principle it is that the last speaker 
has come to the conclusion tliat therefore their 
results have been injurious. Why, Sir, it is one 
of the ]>lainest, as w'cll as one of the grandest, 
truths enforced by experience, that good inva¬ 
riably residts from evil. J, for my part, am con¬ 
vinced that the results of the (Vusades nufst have 
hew beneficial, because I believe that “ irhutcrer 
w, is 4'if/hf or, in other woixls, bccjiusc I believe 
that there is above us and over all creation, a 
mighty law which worheth all things well. 

It would be easy to jwovc this even by the small 
and trilling events of human life ; but this I will 
not slop to do. One cannot contciii]>latc, how¬ 
ever, the mighty occurrences which we are to¬ 
night discussing, witliout jiausing for an instant 
to observe and trace the operation of this grand 
and soul-cheering principle. I see a mass of 
human beings, kings, jirclatcs, nobles, priests, 
and commoners, gathered from all ]>arts of the 
most enlightened quarter of the globe, form¬ 
ing themselves into one mighty animmcnt, for 
one single purpose. I see them forgetting their 
petty# differences, discharging their bosoms of 
their long-harboured enmities, proclaiming them¬ 
selves brothers and friends, and leaving their 
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homes, their comforts, and all that was near 
and dear to them, Rii|)[)orted and nerved by one 
high and beautiful hope. I see them pressing on 
under a thousand [)erils, pcrkl>i uf the sword, 
of the pcstileiiec, and of tlie elements, con¬ 
tending witli want, famine, and fatigue, yet 
still borne up by their strong enthuHiasm, still 
animated by their high .and glorious ho[)e. I sec 
them arrive at the land of their expectations, 
grievously thinned in numbers, strangers and 
homeless; but still luulauntedly clinging to their 
great purpose, and eager to eommcncc their vast 
work. 1 see Christian chivalry and Saracen 
strength engaged in tremendous and eoiitiiuial 
conflict, and after varying success, reliiKpiish- 
ing the struggle, wiser, gi-eater, better, than 
when they coimncnccd it. -Vnd it is impossible 
to look at the features of this great armament — 
its rise, jirogrcss, course and dispersion—without 
feeling that whatever may have been the evils at¬ 
tendant upon it, it awoke in the European breast 
a thous<aiid g»'eat but slumbering principles, all 
directly and materially affecting the destiny and 
happiness of the human race. 

The gentleman who preceded me spoke of the 
horrors of war. War is horrible, but here, as 
always, it was the cause of peace. The Crusaders 
found that war would not accomplish their object, 
and they themselves, the beginners of the war. 
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]ia<] actually to sue f\ir it& <liscontinuance! Do* 
pciul upon it, moral sank deeply into liic heart 
of Europe. Good can spring li\)ni evil, then: 
nay does. 

The conclusion to which I conic, Sir, is this; 
that whether the intention of the Criiwulors was 
\irtuous nr evil, good must have resulted from 
their mighty enterprise. 

Eot'iiTfi Speaker. — Sir, Without entering 
into the <[iiestion whether the motives of the 
(h*us*i<lers were virtuous or vile, I am still of 
opinion that in a most iiiiportant p(»int ol* view, 
their great enterprUes did injury to the European 
world. 

The Crusaders, by their expeditions, boldly 
asserted the wicked i)rlnci[)le, that Christianity is 
a religion to be i)ropagated by the sword. Dear 
in mind that the heads of the Church were the 
chief instigat(»rs of tliesc movements, and then ask 
yourselves what must have been the effect of this 
]>crnieious example on the mind of ignorant and 
superstitious Euro|>c? Can you not clearly tnua; 
to this the fierce persecutions of the Alhigenscs, 
the Jews, and Lollards in a subsequent ago? 
the dark horrors of the dreadful Inquisition ? 
the Smithfield burnings of Queen Mary and 
Bishop Bonner? the armed fanaticism of the 
seventeenth century? and the relentless, perse* 
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cutlng bigotry so rife in the present day? It 
appears to me that were this the only reason 
one could urge against the Crusades, it would ho 
sufficient to make us reijard* them as forinin" one 
of the most mournfid eras in our history. Who 
can estimate the error, the Avickcdriess, and tlie 
misery which have been caused by the pruinul- 
gation of the awful doctrine that the swonl is 
the best means to pi*opagato the cross I The 
planting of that error has caused the w'orld a vast 
harvest of wretchedness, wdiich is not even yet all 
gathered. 

Fifth Speaker. — Sir, I cannot agree wuth 
the previous speaker at all. 

1 Ic objects to the Ch'usades because their pro¬ 
moters propagated Christianity by the sword. But, 
Sir, he ought to have distinguished bctw'ecn the 
act and the motive. The act was evil, but the 
motive was good; and in such case it is the 
motive that oficrates, and not the act. 

AVe have n' grounds for denying that the mo¬ 
tive of the Crusaders was a good one. Yo\i tell 
me of the pride, the ambition, the lust for glory, 
the fanaticism of the invading host. I grant it 
all; but I sjiy, notwithstanding, that there were 
motives beyond and superior to these, which were 
in reality the cause of the enterprise. These other 
motives of which you speak were not sufficient to 
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account for it: so small a leycr could never have 
pcrfurnicd so great a work. 1 look, thcrci'urc, lor 
some higher and stronger exciting power lliaii 
mere pride or ambition; and I think I find it. 
I think 1 see a lofty religious principle at work, a 
true and zealous desire to fight to the death fur a 
fioly faith. Doubtless it was an error to seek to 
promote tlie Gospel by means of war, but it 
was a sublime and splendid error. It showed 
enthusiasm and sincerity: and indeed was no 
great error after all. The Church on cartli is 
inililitnt ; and a warlike cliaracter becomes it 
well. It has ever a great foe to fight—the prince 
of evil: and must eonihnt before it can conquer. 
We, more civilised than the Crusaders, have better 
weapons than the sword; but the sword was the 
only Aveapon they possessed; and in their i)iire 
and holy cause they were not wrong to use it. 

And as to the example, I maintain that it Avas 
a good and useful one: it told all Kiiropc that 
evil Avas to he resisted to the last, and with tlie 
sharj^cst Aveapons: and wliilst our friend Avlto ]a>t 
s[>oke endeavoured to tmec to the Crusades the 
fierce spirit of persecution and intolerance Avhich 
since then has so often dl>graccd and degraded 
Kurope, be it ours to trace to those great enter¬ 
prises the firmness, the zeal, the heroic fear¬ 
lessness, and the earnest unshakable determina¬ 
tion Avhich Europe has CA'er since that age ex- 
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hlbltcd in defence of its holy religion. If the 
Crusades produced the bigots, they also produced 
the martyrs, of our history ; if they ])rodnc<jd the 
persecutors, they also produced the defenders, of 
the Church: and if they asserted the error that 
the sword of steel is the iustruincnt of the (lospel. 
they discovered the truth that the sword of steel 
is not so effective a weapon as the sword of the 
&2)irit. 

Sixth Speaker. — Sir, it appears to me that 
morality is being sacrificed to enthiisiasin in this 
debate. The speakers are actually defending crime 
because the criminals were in earnest! 

Now, .Sir, to me it seems that nothing can 
justify error; and therefore that if wc prove the 
Crusades to be morally, politically, and religiously 
w’rong, wc do enough to demand a negative reply 
to the question under debate. 

Well, tlicn^ were the Crusades politically called 
for ? No. There were no dangers hanging over 
CMiristendoin t the time; tlic Mahometans were 
not threatening us: there was nothing to a2)prc- 
hend from them. 

Or were these enter2>risc8 morally justifiable ? 
AVhat right had the West to attack the Kjist? 
There is not even a plea of moral right to reply 
to. 

Or can the Crusades be defended on religious 
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irroiunls? TLto thoy appear to fall the most. 
Tho Chri^tl:nl ivllgioii-us e-sscntially the velii!:H»n 
of peace and ])resei*vatioii: ami therefore an e\- 
pe<litioii of war and destruction must, of course, 
he eondeiniieil hy il. 

Tims, tlu’ii, it appears ihat^ tried by all our 
^laiidanls of riirht, these ij^reat ariiiani<‘iits are 
found to he wieKi'd and unjustifiahle: and, a-i T 
said I»elore, 1 eaiinot understand whv' trutli 
sliould ]>e .-‘lerilieetl to entlui.<-ia<in. To me tlie 
C'nisa<les seem wroni^ alto'jrether, and I do not 
sernph' to “ay so. 

It may be said that the results justify the. (hai- 
sades : but I tlsluk the results (even jjfnnitiii'r the 
arf];uinent) are uiiMindersiood. As far as J ean 
jnd«;e, T l)elie\o that these cx]»cditioiis t<*nded to 
l)erj»etiiat(; sin)erstition, to brutalise Kurope, and 
to retard civilisation. 

They ciicourapjed superstition, inasmuch as thev 

Increased and aeknowledijed the domination cd‘:lie 

■ 

eierpey: they brntali.'-ed l*hiro|}(; in so far as tln'\ 
made violenee and blood‘*hed ineritrtrioiis: ami 
they retarded civilisation, hy employing tlie mind 
of Kiirojic upon physical conrpieat instead of upon 
mental ad\ anceiiient. 

Seventh Si'E\ki:i:. — Sir, I have often be¬ 
lieved it verv ditricult to find a uerfect standard 
oi‘ moral right, and now I sec that such a liU- 

K 
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covcry is impossible. This con\ iction is, I own, 
due to the speech of the cjcntlenian who has just 
addressed us. 

TIic speaker has tested the morality of the 
twelfth century, Sir, by the wisdom of the nine¬ 
teenth; suid so lias come to very unjust eoiiclu- 
sioris. 

^riic only fair way to liy the conduct of men, is 
to judge them by the light they have : and if we 
test the Crusaders by this standard, we shall find, 
as we always Hud in human conduct, truth and 
error, too. 

The truth we find is this: a sincere, firm, and 
zealous belief that they w’^orc eominissioned hy 
duty to imdertalvc tln'ir great enterjirlscs, and to 
destroy the enemies of (lod. Say what you will, 
this was a nohJe feeling: and that it was sincere 
we cannot doubt when we read that even children 
were aroused liy it to enlist and :u*m in tlic service 
of the Choss. i The error of the Crusaders lay in 
this: that they mistook tlicir weapons. The 
sword of the .iospel is a spiritual weapon: but 
they' used a temporal one. ^ 

And yet one might defend the error without 
much ihcLoi'ic. 

The C'ru* ulers knew no hotter. They, had not, 
as we have, the Holy Ilible to jndge by : their 
sole spiritual voice was the Church to whicli-they 
belonged. 
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The Crusaders were shiccro. Slneorilv is in 
itself a virtue, even when nttaehed to error. 

Nay one inijjjlit justify, as well as cxense. The 
f<ics of the Christians wore jMiissulmans. It is the 
ereed of tlie j\Iussuhnan to exlirpale all other 
religions hy the swonl: the iMussulinan's sword 
had been employed ajjjainst the Chi’i^tian faith ; 
tin.* attack of the Clu’i>tians, therefore, was self- 
del i‘nee. 

J5y the |»hiI()so[)hieal polities and utilitarian ino- 
?'ality of the |)resent day I know that it is dillieult 
to defend tli(‘ tierce Cru>iide's: Imt the**!; jxilities 
and this morality are not univer.sd standanls of 
rijjht ainl w'rong. Ilow would they justify mar- 
tvrdom? Jlow would they defend ri*Mslanct; to 
sovcreii:jn authority? It is not. Sir, heeaiiso 
Pahwand Penthaiii condemn that justiec.neces- 
sarily disproves. 

That pxMl resulted from the Crusades, even 
from their worst evils, 1 will not dare to douht. 
TJie enthusiasui in error led to enthusiasm in 
truth. The slaughters in Palestine produced the 
martyrdoms in Smithfn.-ld. I'he mailed Crusade 
of Ilcrinit-Petcr led to the spiritual Crusade of 
Luther. 

Ill the mere gathering together of these arma¬ 
ments, w’e see tw'O important facts, which directly 
affect the history of the race. We see that Eu- 




rope becomes (IcmateiT.iliscd, anil that Western 
civilisation and fuilli a.'’ carried to the East. 


Kuro])e had newly found i: • Croat faith: and in 
the ccnitestfor its principles Ic.nl heeome embroiled 
in ])etty wars, which .'■cemed ciKlh's.". Erother 
was ai’ined against brother, and fiicnd a^ain^t 
friend. '^I’liore were European idols, loo : ;^ros'-, 
material, sensual, idols, lint tlie jrreat idea of the 
(Vnsailcs is at length put forth, and lo ! ICiiropean 
wars arc siispeiidcd, and European idols are laid 
in the dust and forgotten I "Fherc is proclaimed 
a •generous but ineomplete prineiph* — that war 
among Christians is fratricide; the truth is riiiii:’ 
in the cars of the world; and that prineipl(^ was 
the seed of the ])ix)inisetl harvest (»f iinivcaxd 


peace. 

Tin' West rises aijainst the I'jast: the ffrowinii* 
licflit of civilisation g(K's forth to eoinliat with tlie 
darkness of liarbarism: ami that epoch com- 
iiieiHU'd a great struggle. It introduced ICiin^fK'an 
ei\ilisatltm into the eastern world, and asserted 
the uiii\ersaliiy of the Christian faith. 


Eigutu Spi'.AiCKn. — Sir, 3klneh as I admire 
the eliKpienee aiul earnestness of the jwevious 
s[»ealver, I am not quite oonvinced of fJie truth of 
1)i8 arguments. 

He contends that the fierce but mistaken zeal 
of the Crusaders, however wrong in its nature, 
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wsis in the ciul iinuljiictivc of religions goo-l. I 
cjin sciiively ssee this. The ages iinnu’diatoly 
Miececiliin; the cr:i of tlio C'riisnilos were remark- 
able for theT»ig»>tctl, perseeuting, ami revengeful 
spirit they displiijcd. Not only were inlidels 
snhjeett'd to the violence oi‘ this malignant rage, 
hnt the Alhigeiises, tlie Jhaissiaiis, and the tien'i 
were equally tlie objects of hate and ^engeance. 
Nay, (Christians of near creeds were jierseeiited 
with equal zeal. C’rusades against erring be¬ 
lievers wi‘re co]L*'ul<‘red just as \irtiious and nece^- 
sar\ a^ (‘rusados aiiaiuM Saracen^; and so violent 

w 

and e\tra\agant wa.'^ tliis feeling, that t;\en alter 
the many fn'.-li manifestations it lias since iiunh* 
among us, it is not even vet exhausted. We siill 
perseeuto for dillbrencc in creeds; nay even at 
this moment tlie Jew remains unemancipated! 

And not merely was rvHijituts orror dissemi¬ 
nated ; but pnlificttl and moral error were <-xtemle(l, 
loo. jMay we not safely say that the c.oalitlon of 
kings for the restitution of the fcJejiulclire has 
suggested those liurojieau alliances for civil jair- 
jioses which have since hecii s(» imtorious? And 
may we not further say that the military passion 
fostered hy tlie Crusades has tended to encourage 
tiiosc \icious and baiiguiiiary wars which have 
deluged not England alone, hut all Europe, with 
C hristian blood, and has nourished in the Eiiro)iean 
breast the fieudi&li principles of hate and strife '* 
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T will not (lotmn yon longer. Sir, but sinij»ly 
express my liojio that th's opcjit question will 
only he tlcculud by the princii'.k-: (»f #Iusticc and 
Philanthrtjpy. 


Ninth Sr*K\i\r,i:. — Sir, AVifh much tliat the 
last speaker lia" said, I symjiathiM;: and osju-eially 
in Ills remarks upon ndijjjlon^ intoler.niee and bi- 
o(dry. They are a dlsijjrace to the aj^e In wdileh 
we live, ami every well-wisher to his species must 
wish them speedily abolished. 1 do not think, 
liowever, that we. owe tluMii to the Crusades, 
but rather to that unha])])y principle of’ war and 
enmity wliieh is d<'ep-root'4‘d in Inmian nature, and 
which manii’ested it'teU’ lon^ before llie Crusades 
wore coiieeixed. 


To me tli(?s4* (‘Mterpvl'^es aj>poar to bave dom* 
great service to inaidviml. 'I'o tlieni we owe the 
origination t)f two great ideas —Human ICqUaHt^^ 
and C/itrain/. 

Von were well infonned by the opener of the 
debate that at the time of tlic 'Crusad<*s, Europe 
was sunk in slavery. It seemed as though there 
w<TC several kinds of men upon the earth, so 
separate and distinct was rank from rank. Tlic 
iron hand of l)i.*'potism was then stronger than it 
hud ever been before: the few hchl earth's good 
by fraud, force, and vitilence: and the many were 
grovelling in darkness, misery, and superstition. 
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But the Cru>!i(les sseein to liavo put i’ortli lo all 
iuj‘11 th(‘ splcndiil dix'trino of lliiiiiau Kiprility, 
and to have >tnick the first blow dealt l>y the 
hand of Kiiropc at Slavery. After tills we .•^ee 
tin; i^radiial inin^lint; ol‘ the dilloit^nt ela>ses of 
soi’iety, the oinain'ijjaflon oi' the serf, and the 
slow' but sure deeline of all feudal and tvraniiieal 
pow<*r. 'Fhe impetus to freedom must lune lu-en 
sinixularlv slronu;: for it has ^inee that time 
led iiri to emaiu:ipatt‘ ut/rstfrty from tin* ihraltiom 
of superstition, and our Afrirttn hroffirrs from tlie 
actual fetters of llie bo*iv. We niav even now .s^e. 

» Wr 


it bri'akini; oiu* bv one the eliains ctf sla\erv 

1* m • 

throun'hout tin* world. 


'fhe institution. of C'hi\ahy, w hieh is elearly 
owinir to the Crusades, has not vet been noticed: 


but it .■^e(*ms to me to I>e a very important feature 
in the suhjeet. J liesitatc not to say that the in¬ 
stitution of Chi\alry is the mc»st '^trikinc^ ]k>- 


litii^al ehanent in the eivilisatlon of lOiiropc. ft 


promulgated tlie sentiments oi‘ honour, <*onrte.-»y, 
anti <;aliantry: it eMeii<h*d jl ^j^v irt ues of di.— 
intere>tcdjiess and tlariii^: and nUfeve all, it hrst 
recognised and gave effect to the power of AVo- 
niun in the social scale. It emantapated her, and 
thertihy assured the enianeipation of the whole 
human race. 


From lliat moment barbarism declined. The 


power of Woman w'as a cause of its downfall. She 
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(lirprt<’il iiiarrs sinii to the dofence of the weak: 
Cliivsilry a jW(‘*^ector; it redressed wroJi^^s, 

and was thus tlie invcnr^er of law and ordiT. 
To it, eonseftin'iitly, we ow<* iniieli ei\llisatioii, 
Hoeial eondor^ and repjnlar 'rovcTinnent. K<niality 
ami eTdiifhtcninent were anion'jf it-' 1‘niits ; it awoke 
intelli”(*nee, and attaelied diiriiity t\t \irtue. It 
si'cnis to iru* seareely ]»ossihle to <»ver-('stiinate 
the, advantaejes wc owe to Cdiivalrv, and there- 
foro to tlic Crusades, wJiieli were the cause of 
Chivalry. 

'Ft) tlie C^'iisades we seem also to owe the 
estahlishiiient of towns, the toundation cd* Ihi"- 
iaiid's • naval suj)rema«-y (for they eaused her to 
eomiiienee ship-hiiildiiii**). the .eessition of <‘ivil 
war, the introdiietioii of Arahiaii learninir, art, 
and arehileeturo, the in\i”f»*ration of the Western 
mind l»y tlie mutual intercourse of tlie Cliric^tiaii 
states, and the elevation of Enrol»e by collision 
with the East. 

Oi’ENKR (hi r phf\ —Sir, The j)owcrfid argu¬ 
ments of my supporters have left me but little to 
(»ilcr in the w.'iy of reply. The question has been 
fairly and fully discussed, and will now hardly 
bear another speech. 1 was afraid at first that we 
were goln«^ to have but a narrow view of the 
matter, but 1 am happy to confess that the subject 
has been treated as comprehensively as I could 
luivc wished. 
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1 must protest agiiinst tlie iloctvine urfyed by 
f-onic of the spenlvors, that wc arc t(» jndjyi; the 
results of the Crusades l)y the conduet of the 
Crusulei’s. Sir, the object and tlie .elleets of an 
jiet are thiniys tidally distinet; and require sepa¬ 
rate judjriiieiits: we liavc to look at the coiise- 
(|Uonees, not the motives, of the Crusades. 

Those jL'oiiseqinniees ha\e l»een so amply anti st> 
elo([ueiftly tra(*eil, that I do not neetl to roeajntulatc 
them. In a vi;ry few worth I will close the subject. 

In ailditioii U) tlu' sentiments and virtues ori- 
^irfated in the remarkable era we have surveyed, 
there was another great principle set in motion to 
which 1 feel bcnind to niler. That [irineijde was, 
7Vn‘ t’ssrjifial Kuitrj of tfw human raa!. Tlic 
European mass and ^Vsiatic mass met as deadly 
foes; but tliey parted with far other feelings, 
lioth received benefits. The Western world 
learned generosity and endurance: the Eastern 
world gained ei\ illsation, ujid glimpses of the true 
faith. They found that they were brctlircn: 
they discovered that there was a great moral 
law that stayed their hands—the law of human 
love. They found their interests one. They 
discovered the vast truth tliat there was but 
one family in the world, and that peace was 
that family’s best liappiness. They learnt, too, 
the suhliinc lesson that union is strength, and 
eeparatiun weakness. 
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I see thcref()rc in the consequences of the 
Crusiwlcs a eonnninjrlinir of tlie wliole race; a 
great step taken in tlie uirection of amity and 
uuivei’sal peace. 

But I Jiavc yet anotlicr great infiiiencc to 
notice; jieHiaps tlie nuist im])urlant that the 
Crusades set in motion. I mean the rrlhjious 
stfitfimmt. To the ndigioiis sontiment #Avas then 
given an impulse greater and more enthusiastic 
than it ever before or since received. You call 
it Fanaticism: it is but another name for the 
smuc thing. Beneath ils inlluence all Buro[)e is 
roused: danger, dmiculty, and death are braved: 
no expense of money or of hkjod is considered too 
great to he la\islu*d on the entcrpi*is<*. Sir, it is 
impossible to consider that so great an impulse 
could he given without producing corrcspoiuling 
fruits. And in tlic suhsequent history of the 
world can we discover none of these elleets? Is it 
saying loo iniieh to assert that when this religious 
frenzy had siibsidcd, there was seen the real prin¬ 
ciple of truth ^liat produced it: that when the 
torrent ceased, a stream, pure and holy, flowed ? 
It is surely not speculating too liu' to say that 
the imjndsc given to the religious sentiment 
caused the world's mind to think, and the world's 
soul to start from its sleep. The result of this 
thought was the purifleation of our religion, and 
in due time that glorious Beformation to which we 
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owe all the liberty we posscsjs. The religious 
seiitiiiieiit has Dover been powerfully iigit.Ued 
without producing vast good: but in this instance 
It'S eftbets were as stupendous as its power was 
unparalleled, it dcvelo])cd in man the noblest 
s(Mitiincnt of which he is cajiablc, and put in 
inotiun the working causes of his iiltiiiialc and 
coiiiplele hajipincss. It first and most powerfully 
asserted.that there is but one faith, as well as but 
one family^ and from that uiomciit Christianity 
took a firm root in the earth. 

in whatever as[)cct, then, wc view this vast 
and truly sublime sericis of enterprises, wc sec 
great and lasting results ol‘ good. We see them 
amalgamating the various classes of men, destroy¬ 
ing tyranny and asserting human right; wc see 
them carrying Western light into Kastern dark¬ 
ness, triumphing over barbarity and force, and 
urging on the ^vork of civilisation with resistless 
strength; we see them elevating AVoinan into her 
proper sphere, and so developing the true i)urify- 
ing spirit of the world; we sec them teaching 
men to be brethren and friends, asserting the 
sublime truth that the; earth holds but one family; 
and more than all, we sec them proclaiming to the 
uttermost ends of the world, that tlicrc is only one 
God and Father of us all. 

I will now leave the question in your hands. 
Sir, simply apologising^for detaining you so long. 
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(iir.nox’s J)i:cLi.vi' am* Fall, rhap. Ixi. 
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KOrL, sect. 1. 

liKANDIi’s JlKn’IdXAli^ OF St^IENflK, LlTFIJA- 
riiiii:, AND Aut. Art. Crusades, ami the 
authorities there relerreil to. 
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(^l AUTLKLV IJkvii-w, vol. li. p]). 311 — 313.: 

vol. lx. pp. 4(i(>—473. 

JaMKS’s IllSTOIlY OF CllIVALPY. 

Mill's IIistoky of the Cimlsades. 
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Qi’Estion' V''II. 

ffn' clforarfcr of Olinr Crowivcll tcortiuf of our 

inJniiratiou / 

(— Sir, I pi'ojM»si’ tin* quc.'^lion wliidi 
\oii l]:i\o iviid to u>, liiu\'iu.sb I am of opinion 
lli.it llic oharacttT of Oliver Oroiiiwcll is not vei 

ft 

i'lilly uiulorstood by liU eountryinen; and bccaiiM* 

1 am anxious to di.^pel, if jK^^^ible, in my small 
q»l)er<-. the clouds ol‘ error which bland between 
oiir jud^pnont and the truth. 

I am iirinly of opinion, Sir, that Oliver C'rom- 
well was one of the fircatesi and best men that 
Knijland, or the w’orld, has ever produced; and 
I lei*I a strong confidence and belief that befori' 
WM' ri.>e from this debate, we shall all be of one 
mind upon the subject. 

As a ]Man, as a Leader, and a.s a Ruler, J . 
tliink him equally eiititlcMl to our praise and ad¬ 
miration. 

If I survey him as a Man^ I find Jiiin irre- 
prtiachablc in every walk of life. As a son he 
Avas dutiiul; as a husband he w-as true and af- 
fei'tlonatc; as a father he was wise, vigilant, and 
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kind. His personal character was pure beyond 
the shadow of suspicicn ; and Jiis social cliai-acter 
was equally above the roach of blame. lie was 
just an<l honourable to all men : he infringed no 
lawful riglits, and exacted no undue obediences. 

If I further n'gunl him as a I^eutlrr, I lind in 
him every thing to admire, and nothing to con¬ 
demn. He was brave, far-seeing, (luick in in¬ 
sight, immediate in action, bold itiid cautious, 
prudent and daring. He was just to those under 
his command, indulgent towards the meritorious, 
stern and iiiesiorablc towards the refractory. He 
was economical of the lives of his men, soldierlike 
in his demeanour, and earnest in the cause fur 
which he fought. It would he difhcult, I think, 
to find a g(;neral so ondt)wed l)v nature with the 
capacity to lead ; the strongest ])Ossihlc ])roof of 
whieh is found in the fact tliaf lie was never de¬ 
feat (h 1,* although oj» 2 ioscd by the most unheard-of 
difficulties. 

As II Riderf he is perhaps more rcmarkablc still. 
For sagacity, strong jiractical wisdom, jirompt- 
ness, firmness, fearlessness, and unsidlied justice, 

I do not know his equal in history. I can safely 
challenge jwoof of one single act of injustice })cr- 
petnited du.*iug his Protectorate. 

There is, however, a higher standard still by 
which he must be tried: and here will lie our 
struggle^ 1 suppose, in this debate: 1 mcau the 
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stainLircl of that morality which a man owes to 
truth and to licaven: the morality which tries a 
man, not by his notions and qualities, but by his 
motive's and by his heart. It is by this means 
alone that we can test and f^aupre the true dia¬ 
meter of C’roiuwcJl: that we can say whether he 
was a "rcat bad mean, or a man of jiure character 
;iiid lionot heart. It has been the fashion, for 
those twio <*eutiirles past, to say—indeed we are 
tt»hl in oin* selu)ol liistorii-s that Cromwell was 
“ an ambitioii> hyptx'rite,” a “ rebel,” a “ usurper,” 
and till! like: but men have at Iciij^lb be^un to 
doubt all this, and to inquire. Is it so, or not? 

It is with the, view of clGarin<r up this point, 
it* jkossilde, that 1 i)roposc this question for debate. 

I do not mean to anticipate the charges against 
(’roinwell, li>r they Avill doubtless be made by 
(jtlu*i*s. I sinqily say to those who a.rc to follow 
1110 , that I ho[)e they will look at this great 
cjiK'stion with.earnest and honest minds; that J 
trust they will not judge Cromwell liy childish 
morality; and that when they try his conduct 
they will consider the circumstances in which he 

was placed. 

• • 

Second Speaker. —Sir, as I am one of those 
who refuse admiration to the character of Crom¬ 
well, I lose no time in presenting my remarks. 

1 at once admit Cromwell's great qualities; 
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denial of them would, indeed, he ridiculous. lie 
could never have ‘vernod KngLiiid as lie did, 
had he lu^t been [lossessed of a ji'rcat and masterly 
mind. 

Ilut we have boon tndy ttdd that we must 

jiid<;j;e Cromwell, not by his qualities, inii by his 

motives. T mean to do so, Sir; and as we can 

ordy lest a maids motives by his acts, it is by^ 

Cromwell’s rceorded deeds that 1 shall trv him. 

■* 

What are Cromwell's deeds, then? Uuhap[iily 
we can mabe no mistake in recoimtinj; them. Ibi 
excited treason aj^ainst his Sovereign; helped 
bring that Sovereign to an ignominious death : 
and iisi]r])ed the seat of the dethroned monarch. 
Here we sec rebellion, miiriler, and Ainl ambition: 
for surely we can safely predicate these motives 
from these cleedwS. jN'ow, as I said before, there 
can ho no fear of mistake about these facts: they 
stand black and froAvuino: nirainst him. He killed 
Ills king, and bo usurped his throne: if this be 
AV'ortliy oi «idmiration, 1 am strangely in error. 

He tnifsf L. wrong. Kings arc inviolable, and 
should lU'vcr, under ally circumstances, be de¬ 
stroyed. ITsurjiation is always a crime, and can 
by no sophism be defended. And i‘ebcllion is 
abvays a vickedness, for avc are, by Scripture, 
expressly commanded to submit to, and not resist, 
the civil ruler. 

Int<i the charge of hypocrisy I enter not. 
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Cromwell iiKiv Iiavo been sincc're, but sinceritv 

m 

ili'i"! not jn>tiiy criiiie, Tlio motive inu-t be 

ii'«Hul, ])(:fur(' siiieeritv oan be :i virtue. l>esules, 

•» 

tile eliary:es I liavc :ulvancxMl lire cno^iijli: :nul 
now I l^ave the debate to tliose ivlio arc more 
<[iiuliii( d to sustain its weij^lit. 


Tiin:!) Si’EVKEi?. —The last sj)ealviT lias at¬ 
tributed three iTimes to Cromwell: treas»>n, niiir- 
der, and LTiiiltv ambition: I wish to sav a lew 

i • » 

words about the first. 

We arc told that Cromwell excited treason 
aLi;ainst the Kinjt. ^^dlal /s trexsoii? Improper 
resl.Ntam*e to lawful jiow'or. Ibit in the ease befori' 
ns, the [lower was not lawful, and thereibre the 
resistance was not iiii])ro[)cr. 

It is admitted, for it cannot be denied, tbat 
(’harles the First was acting; illegally when tin; 
rebellion first broke out. lie ivas acting with¬ 
out a parliament, levying unconstitutional taxes, 
and exoreising an arhitmry power ijuite ineon- 
>istent with the laws of the land. It was this, in 
fact, and this only, that caused the rebellion. Had 
the inonareh been constitutional, the pcojilc wf>iiM 
have been obedient. 

The King, then, placed himself beyond th(^ law, 
and his defenders cannot in justice complain when 
those who suffered from the King’s unlaivfulness, 
became unlawful too. 
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But rebellion is always a criine^ says tlie last- 
speaker. Of course it is: for rebellion is rising 
.against lawful authority. But Cromwell’s resist¬ 
ance was ^ot rebellion: for it was not against law- 
ful^ but unlawful, authority that he rose. 

The gentleman tells us, however, that we are 
to resist not at all. He must paixlon me for say¬ 
ing that 1 can neither understand nor- admit so 
silly a doctrine. Where the power is lawful and 
just, resistance is a crime: but w'hcre the power 
is tyrannical and wicked, submission is a greater 
crime. 

* 

Slavery and tyranny are abominable in the sight 
of the Most High, and the nican wlio tamely sub¬ 
mits to either, is unworthy of his name. Evil 
is to be resisted wherever it is found, and mon- 
archs are no exception to the rule. 

I think. Sir, that the charge of rebellion is now 
disposed of. 

Fourth Speaker. — Sir, I cannot listen to 
so outrageous a doctrine as that which has been just 
propounded, without expressing my decided and 
extreme abhorrence of such dangerous principles. 

• The theory of the right of rebellion. Sir, would, 
if carried out, bC a licence to every man to continu¬ 
ally debate, judge, and resist every exercise of au¬ 
thority to which he personally might object. And 
when we think of the great numbers of misguided. 
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discontented^ niid exasperated men who arc alNvnys 
to be found in a community, we shall see at once 
• tlint we should live in a condition of continual vio¬ 
lence and disobedience were this liberty accorded. 

A much safer principle to act upon is that which 
teaches us unqualified submission to authority. If 
the ruler go wrong, the fault is his, and he is re¬ 
sponsible for his misgovernincnt to Heaven: the 
subject has no right to arraign, judge, and jmnish 
him, but'ought to rest assured that Heaven will 
render justice to them both. 

I will not deny that Charles the First exceeded 
his legal power; the fact is unhappily too plain. 
But this is not the question. "NVe are jndging 
Cromwell, not King Charles. 

!is the rising lawful in itself, then ? Wlicrc 
is the right, in law? Show it me, and I will be 
satisfied. Or was levying armies against the 
monarch lawful? The levying of forces is ex¬ 
pressly made i/nlawfiil by statute. Or ^vas the 
seizure and detention of. King Charles a lawful 
deed? Seizure of the Sovereign is high treason 
by act of Parliament. Or was the execution of 
the King a lawful deed ? By a wise fiction of our 
law, the King is held to be incapable of doing 
wrong: how then can he be lawfully punishable ? 
This killing of the King is a point which 1 should 
like to see well discussed: though I cannot con¬ 
ceive of an argument^in its favour. 
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Fifth Speaker. — Sir, whether resistance to 
lawfully constituted authority, when that autho¬ 
rity is unduly exercised, is justifiable or not, is :i 
point which I shall not attempt to debate. JMy 
own feelings incline me to non-resistance; partly 
because I find from history that siicb resistance is 
never in the end successful; but chiefly because 
T have a higher confidence in heavenly, than in 
human, puwcu'. If a sovereign under whom I 
lived were wicked and tyrannical, I should 

- “ Leave him to Heaven,- 
And to the thorns that in his breast woultl lodge, 

To prick and sting him: ”— 

knowing full well that he would surely reap his 
j eward, and that justice would one day be done. 

But the ease before ns is not that of a people 
rising against their sovereign, but of a sovereign 
arming himself against Ids people. The rising of 
Cromwell, for I select him as representing the 
movement, Wiis simply a^step of self-defence, and 
the King dclibcr'-tcly incurred the fate he met. 

King Chai’lcs provoked war, and commenced 
it; he therefore voluntarily took its clianccs. 
When foes meet in battle, the command, Thou 
shalt not kill, is suspended, especially as regards 
the pftrty that fights in self-defence: and the 
friends of a man who is slain in d fight which 
his wilfulncss alone has originated, can have no 
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reason to sny that his destroyer could plead no 
rj<rlit to kill him. 

O 

AVc niiist bear in mind that the contest bc> 
tween Charles and his people was not a mere 
political strife, but a struggle of actual life i)r 
death. The victor’s only chance of existence lay 
in the destruction of the vanqiiishedft 

It will now be seen, £ think, that the ease 
before us is not that of a monarch slain by his 
subjects, but of a soldier falling in a battle he 
himself provoked. 

Sixth Speaker. — Sir, I give my friend who 
has just spoken great credit for his ingenuity, but 
I beg to assure him that it will not avail with the 
thoughtful portion, at least, of his auditory. 

The position of King Charles w'’sis not that of a 
soldier slain in fight, but of a prisoner taken in 
the field: and even admitting tliat the monarch 
voluntarily incurred the chances of w^ar, was it 
not the height of crime, os well as the extreme of 
cruelty, in his captors, to destroy him ? And 
will not this of itself be sufficient to demand our 
condemnation and abhorrence of Cromw'ell’s con¬ 
duct and chameter? 

Why did not Cromwell preserve, instead of 
destroying. King Charles? There was no need 
to kill him.* The unfortunate monarch was too 
weak to be a cause of fear: he was humbled and 
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defeated; there was therefore nothing further to 
apprehend ^rom hiin^ and lus destruction was a 
deliberate and wilful piece oi‘ cruelty and murder. 

This charge of atrocious cruelty, then, I make 
against Cromwell; and say that upon this ground 
alone, I must deny him my admiration. I like 
his bold and daring character, I respect his clear* 
ness and comprchensiycncss of mind, and I own 
the benefits resulting to England from his sway: 
but his cruelty proves to me a lack of principle in 
his heart, and leads me to believe that it pro* 
ceeded from his ^guilty ambition, which saw that 
when once the obstacle of the King was removed. 


he should have a better chance of rising to the 
supreme authority. 

The cruelty of Cromwell, then, and his ambi¬ 
tion, are in my opinion clearly proved, and for 
these reasons I shall vote against him. 


Seventh Steaker. — Sir, The arguments of 
the last speaker will, if fairly looked at, weigh, 
not against Cro: .well, but against himself. Hi» 
logic will actually support his opponents^ con¬ 
clusions. 

The gentleman has admitted that the King was 
a prisoner of war, and then has asked us, Why 
should he have been destroyed ? Now this, be it 
observed, makes the matter of the* King’s de¬ 
struction simply one of policy. The honourable 
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gentleman himself has done this^ not I; for, says 
he, What need was there to kill the ICing? im¬ 
plying that if need could be shown, the act would 
be justifiable. 

Now the need can be shown. It is all very 
well for the King’s defenders to say that he was 
weak and therefore harmless; that he was de¬ 
feated and therefore powerless. There can be no 
doubt that Charles was blind and obstinate in his 
resistance to his people, and tliat he meant to 
rclincpiish his wicked struggle only with his life. 
Imprisonment, you will please to notice, had been 
already tried without success: plots to escape, 
and recommence the civil war, were continually 
afoot. Had the King been suffered to remain 
sdive, his person would have been a centre round 
which his partisans would have never ceased to 
rally: and the unnatural struggle would have 
been continued until one or other of the con¬ 
tending parties were exterminated. 

It is, as a great writer says, ** a stem business 
to kill a king;” but if a king, deaf to all re¬ 
monstrance, and heedless of right and justice, ob¬ 
stinately throws away his kingship, and snatches' 
at absolute tyranny instead: he is no longer an 
inviolable king, but a criminal, amenable to the 
laws of the state and of eternal justice: and must 
be dealt with as a criminal alone. 
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Eigijtii Speaker. — Sir, The reason which 
moves me to refuse my admiration to the character 
of Cromwell, is the inordinate ambition which 1 
find in it. 

More clear evidence of ambition I cannot con¬ 
ceive than I find in -the career of Cromwell. 

Nothing seems ever to have satisfied him; he 
aims higher than the highest. We see liirn first 
assuming the c:iptaincy of a troop of horse; then 
aspiring to the command of a regiment; then 
getting the ap^iointment of Captain General of 
the Eastern Provinces; then gaining the post of 
Lieutenant General of the whole army: then be¬ 
coming Lord General of the Kingdom’s forces: 
then dictating to, and with lawless power con¬ 
trolling, coercing, dissolving, and at his own plea¬ 
sure reconstructing, the Parliament: then m.adc 
Lord Protector of the realm; and lastly encou¬ 
raging men to offer him the crown. I see in this 
a crafty, bold, and insatiable ambition ; without a 
parallel (save perhaps the single case of Napoleon) 
in history. 

He sets his single will against* the other au¬ 
thority and law, too; of which we have many 
signal and striking proofs. 

We see it 'a his illegal dissolution of the Long 
Parliament; in his impatient haste to accelerate 
the dissolution of the parliaments which he himself 
formed; in his fierce and determined mastery in 
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council and in the field. He controlled all tho 
j)owcrs in the realm: the judges on the bench, 
the ministers of state, the commanders of both 
the land and sea forces, the legislative assemblies, 
and the physical power of the nation—the army. 

What absolute selfishness, ambition, and tyranny 
we may see in all this! Wliat iinheartl-of vain¬ 
glory, self-esteem, and ’presumption! I cannot 
.‘idmire such a charactci* at all. 

Ninth Speaker. — Sir, It often strangely 
ha])pcns that the facts adduced by one disputant 
arc found, upon examination, to support the cause 
of his adversary: 1 venture to say that in the 
address of the last speaker we have a fresh and 
striking instance of this truth. 

He cliargcs Cromwell with ambition; and proves 
his point by simjdy exliibiting his successes and 
elevations 1 Sir, 1 can give you a far better 
theory. Cromwell’s superior advancements are 
owing solely to his merit. I defy any proof of 
ambition at all. 

For more than forty years Cromwell had led 
a retired country life: had never aspired to any 
dignity or office whatever: and think you that a 
man whose hot youth is past begins to dream of 
elevation as he goes down the hill of life ? Pre¬ 
posterous ! Cromwell never solicited—never de¬ 
sired temporal dignities: Jiis heart was set on far 
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higher honours: he was perfectly content to re¬ 
main and die an hone^^t. pious, country farmer. 
But when wrong was perpetrated on himself and 
his countrymen; when their rights were invaded, 
and their very liberty of conscience threatened: 
lie rose like a valiant man, and made hght in its 
defence. He raised his troop of horse; his extra¬ 
ordinary merits were pereeived; and he gradually 
rose from post to post until he naturally reached 
the highest. lie never solicited one of them: but 
refused many. Show me a better man displaced 
for him: show me a single instance of the em¬ 
ployment of craft or influence to bring about his 
elevation, and I will admit his ambition without 
a scruple; but as it is, I boldly and utterly deny 
it. The best proof of the folly of the charge is 
that he refused the kingship when it was offered 
him. Very little like ambition that! In fact, I 
can safely challenge all proof of it. 

Tenth Speaker. — There is one part of 
Cromwell’s cuaracter which has not yet in my 
opimon received sufficient consideration: I mean 
his character as a ruler. 

Sir, To Cromwell’s enlightened and firm rule, 
we owe in some measure almost all the political 
blessings we possess. He was the patron of our 
arts and literature, the protector of our commerce, 
and the zealous purifi^ of our laws. He first 
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demanded and maintained British supremacy iipcin 
the seas: he Immblcd our enemies: he extended 
our sway: he restored our finances: and he 
signally improved our socihl and monil character. 
To him we owe that unconquerable spirit of 
liberty which has since always animated the British 
mind: and to him we owe also that religious free¬ 
dom, that right to w6rship as we will, which we 
now so happily possess. The very meanest sub¬ 
ject >vas sure of justice during his administration; 
all vice was steadfastly put down by him. 

The last speaker has denied that Cromwell was 
ambitious: but one ambition he did exhibit—the 
ambition of making England the mistress of the 
world. As to personal aggrandisement, no such 
thought was ever his: he saenheed property, 
labour, and.we almost say life, for the common¬ 
wealth : but to extend the renown and secure the 
happiness of his country, was an aim that he hot 
only encouraged, but achieved. 

Cromwell has been called a usurper: by what 
argument he can be proved one, I should like to 
‘ know. To usurp is to seize without claim or 
right: Cromwell did nothing of the sort, ills 
offices were forced upon him: not one of them 
did he solicit. 

He became the chief magistrate solely by the 
voice of the people. Cromwell was too wise a 
man to desire the empj;y dignities of power and 
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place: he accepted the chief office in the nation 
because, conscious of his own mental power, he 
knew that he could guide the state through its 
difficulties. Where W'as the hand in England 
that could have done as his did ? The best proof 
of his right is his power. A man more fit to 
govern men never existed, and I feel that if ever 
there were to come a time when the statues of 
our rulers were to be erected in testimony of a 
nation’s gratitude, I should give to Cromwell’s 
the very higljesl place of honour. 

I believe. Sir, that Cromwell was a man of 
giant powers and energies: that he acted honestly 
and greatly according to his heart’s convictions: 
that he was pure in his morality, and sincere in 
his religion: and with this conviction, I feel an 
admiration for him which I can accord to but two 
or three great names in history, besides. 

Eleventh Speaker. — Sir, when the de¬ 
fenders of Cromwell speak of his great intellect 
and energies, they assert a truth in which all 
must agree; but when they maintain that his 
morality was pure, and that his religion was 
sincere, they make an assertion which I certainly 
hesitate to admit. 

That Cromwell’s moral character (at least in 
early life) was questionable there is every reason 
to suppose. He was a (member of one of the 
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Inns of Court: but appears to have neglected 
his studies for licentious pursuits: a supposition 
supported by the fact that when writing in after 
life of his early years, he asserts his exceeding 
sinfulness,” and his wicked courses.” 

And as to his religion, I believe him to have 
been a hypocrite. Wlien, in conjunction wdth his 
awful slaughters, I find him speaking the name 
and quoting the words of the Most High; bring¬ 
ing the Gospel of peace to justify the Ikutovs of 
war; I can come to no other conclusion than that 
his religion was one of word, and not of deed. 
Whatever he did, he ’ had a text of Scripture to 
justify it by. llis whole life seems to me a life 
of pretence and cant. Had his religion been 
purer, he would have been more peaceable; but 
his violent, contentious, and self-wdllcd career 
seems sufficient to prove that although he had the 
name of religion ever on his tongue, he hftd not 
the spirit of it in his heart. 

The charges I bring against him, arc< then, 
that he was immoral and hypocritical, and unless 
these can be dispelled, his character is stained 
beyond redemption. 

Twelfth Speaker. —I am very glad, Sir, 
that the gentleman who has last addressed you 
has so specifically charged the character of Crom¬ 
well with immorality and hypocrisy; for of all 
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the charges ever made against him these arc the 
most easily disproved. — 

First as to the immorality. Where is the proof 
of it ? “ He was a member of one of the Inns of 

Court,” says our friend, “ and neglected his 
studies for dissipation.” This is the common 
story and belief, I know; but. Sir, it is absolutely 
without foundation, Kecent researches* have 
proved that Cromwell’s name is not to be found 
in any of the Inn-books at all. He never belonged 
to the law in his life. 

But, says^our friend, he himsqlf admits his 
immorality: he speaks expressly of his own 
** wickedness” and “ depravity.” Doubtless Crom¬ 
well docs say this: and yet he may have lived a 
perfectly moral life for all that. St. Paul calls 
himself ‘^thc chief of sinners,” and yet says he 
"kept the law blameless.” Sir, both the apostle 
and tlte illustrious subject of our criticism speak 
of that inner depravity of nature which pertains 
to all men, and which is quite consistent with a 
life outwardly' correct. They both knew that in 
heart and thought they were (as* all men are) 
great sinners before God, and they were humble 
enough to confess it. So much for this magni¬ 
ficent charge of immorality. 

And now for the other matter: Cromwell’s 


* See Cromwell's Letters and Speeches: by Carlyle. 
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hypocrisy. I should like to know, Sir, by what 
right men assert this charge? A man’s religion 
is a thing between him and his Maker, and no 
other man can see and determine its truth or 
falsehood. Who elevated our friend into the 
judgment-scat? Who gave him the riglit and 
capacity to judge ? And what w:is the ground 
upon which he accused Cromwell of hypocrisy? 
Listen, gentlemen, listen: because he was always 
referring to Scripture / Did you ever lieaif a 
charge so unwisely made ? or so miserably sup¬ 
ported ? 

Cromwell a hypocrite, Sir! No, I will believe 
most things sooner tlian that. Look at his life. 
For sixty years he lived devoutly before God and 
man; no man ever accused him of injustice, im¬ 
piety or irrcligion; and yet we are told that he 
was a hypocrite! Docs his daily household prayer 
look like hypocrisy ? Does his devout j)reaching 
to his troops look like hypocrisy? Docs the 
selection and formation of that pious regiment of 
Ironsides look like hypocrisy ? Does his thorough 
reformation of the manners of his army, dnd of 
the nation, look like hypocrisy ? Does his tearful 
praying before battle look like hypocrisy ? Does 
his constant ascription of all power and glory and 
success to God, instead of to himself, look like 
hypocrisy? Does his thorough knowledge of 
Scripture truth, or his strict enforcement of re- 
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llgious duty, look like hypocrisy? Does that 
splendid exclamation ui* his when at the rising of 
the sun lie saw his wicked foes before him — 
“ Let God arise and let his enemies be scattered ” 
—does that look like hypocrisy? 

If ever there were a really practical, earnest, 
and religious man on earth, we sec liim here in 
Cromwell: and yet the honourable gentleman 
would try to persuade us that all this was show, 
and that at heart this Cromwell was a hypocrite! 
I spurn the piiscrablc theory. Sir, with the con¬ 
tempt it merits! 

Thirteenth Speaker. —Sir, Neither the 
indignation, nor the cloquenee, of the speaker 
who has just addressed us; shall, if I know it,, 
mislead my judgment on this matter: I am yet 
uiicoiivinced that Cromwell’s is a character to be 
admired, and I arn about to venture a few words 
upon that side of the question. 

If I wanted proof of Cromwell’s wickedness of 
character, I snould find it in the misery and retri- 
butioii of his later life. Whence all that timid 
fear of assassination ? Whence that concealment 
of armour and fire-arms beneath his clothes? 
Whence tuat inward restlessness and misery, but 
from a troubled and wretched conscience ? If he 
had done nothing but right, what had he to fear? 
Virtue is always brave, whilst wickedness is 
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always timorous. To me these signs are con¬ 
clusive. 

A part of CromwclPs career whicli is very 
indicative of his character seems to have qscaped 
observation: I allude to his conduct in Scotland 
and Ireland. His craft in Scotland, and his 
cruelty in Ireland, .arc matters which liis jiulgcs 
wpuld do well to consider. To me this craft 
appears duplicity, and this cruelty the direst and 
most thonghtTcss carnage. These things stamp 
the man at once: and prove all that has been* 
asserted of his duplicity aiid cruelty. But enough 
has been said upon the subject, and 1 will now 
resume my scat. 

Opener (Jn reply). — Sir, My reply will not 
be very long, for 1 have not much to answer. 
Cromweirs character has been criticiaed both by 
. his deeds and his presumed motives. His rising 
against the King; his conduct towards the 
monarch; his acceptance of the supreme power; 
and his slaughter of the nation’s enemies; have 
all been condemned: but why ? Simply because 
they have been tested by the rules of ordinary 
morality; whilst they ought to have been tried 
by a far wider standard. 1 can very well believe. 
Sir, that there are' no parchment laws which 
warrant a man in resisting a tyrant, or in con-' 
demning him to death; 1 can perfectly under- 

• M 
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stand that there are no written enactments whicli 
permit a man to destroy the enemies of Qod: 
and I can readily imagine that there are no acts 
of Parliament in favour of country gentlemen 
becoming Lord-protectors: but for all that, I am 
quite disposed to conceive that there are a good 
many laws in Heaven's chancery whicli liavc 
never received the Hoyal assent, and arc quite 
unknown to Blackstone. There are circumstances 
beyond the scope of human laws; hnd they must 
be tried by quite other principles. Such arc the 
circumstancesHiow before us. 

To get at a fair judgment of Cromwell’s cha¬ 
racter we must throw ourselves into Cromwell’s 
situation. We must transport ourselves into an 
uge of fierceness, sternness, and war: we must 
imagine ourselves the victims of tyranny and 
oppression: we must conceive of a time when 
religion was not a thing put on with Sunday 
clothing, but a matter by which men lived, and 
for which they would fight and die; we must tsee 
the bigotry power on the one side, and the 
fanaticism of outraged conscience on the other: 
and above all things we must place ourselves in 
the centre of a period when in the minds of the 
injured there arose a stem determination to deliver 
themselves from the despotism of irreligion that 
threatened them, or perish in the attempt. 

Then let us conceive a giant-souled, earnest. 
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honest-hearted, God-fearing, man, of silent ways- 
and deep thoughts, cast into this chaos: and if 
we do this, wc shall then see Cromwell and the 
circumstances which ‘surrounded him, and be able 
to form a judgment of his character. 

Xo me, who have diligently sought to do this, 

there is no particle of doubt upon the matter. I 

see in Cromwell a man who, after long thought 

and pi*ayer, has made up his mind tliat religion 

is his only duty and business: and that he will 

perform that duty, and prosecute that business, 

against all gainsnyers, low and high. J scc'liini 

clierishing this determination, aiid performing it 

in quiet daily life; prepared to do so even till his 

death. The active world calls him, however: 

and, prompt at the voice of duty, he obeys- the 

ctill, and carries^his religious principle into his 

public conduct. He tries all by this one tc^t: . 

and whatever he finds wanting in the balance, is 

condemned and exposed without favour or pity. 

lie takes his stand upon the Word of God; and 

though the Prince of Evil himself oppose, he 

cares not, but continues his course. Prating 

senators, misled covenanters, unjust kings, and 

unscriptural prelates, are alike his enemies, for 

they are the enemies of truth and heaven. He 

uses towards them no halfi-measures; sincere and 

% 

terrible in his deep enthusiasm he opposes right to 
might, and slays them as the foes of Qod. ’ He 

• MS 
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IS then called on by all men to rule; strong in 
the strength of heaven, he undertakes the charge; 
and in the same strength, performs it. ^len press 
him to accept the kingship: ’he, wiser thjin they, 
refuses the empty name, and remains Protector. 
As Protector lie niles England in the fear.of 
God—yes, this nation was once actually governed 
by the principles of religion : the Bible was once 
our only book of Law !—he discards all vice, pro¬ 
fanity, and injustice; and encourages truth, de¬ 
voutness, and morality. Lastly, he dies as he had 
lived, full of trdth and fervour; in lively commu¬ 
nion with his Heavenly Father, 

Here then wc see a man; a man w'^hosc faith in 
God was not a vision, but a fact: and who dared 
all things for the truth ; even death itself: a man 
earnest and real as nature: a*man fit to be a 
pattern, a king, a hero, among men! And are 
W'c to be told. Sir; that wc must not admire him ? 
Are >ve to be insulted by a reference to the law 
books of AVestminstcr Hall and St. Stephens 
Chapel, and tolJ. that wc cannot find his defence 
written there ? Let the pedants and pharisees of 
the world assert such folly if they will: I for one 
will laugh them to scorn, with their law books, 
too: and I wHl tell them, in' reply, that although 
no parchment may celebrate the name,- and no 
effigy exhibit the features, of this man, his glory 
shall live .bright and pure in the memory of the 
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world, down to the remotest generations of man¬ 
kind. 


See Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches. By 
Carlyle. 
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Question VIIL 

Which was the greater Poet—Shahspere or Milton? 

Opener. — Sir, It will bo readily admitted that 
nothing conduces more to give the mind dear¬ 
ness and distinctness of thought, than the practice 
of criticism; and therefore it will be acknowledged 
that 1 have proposed a question for debate which 

is calculated to afford useful and healthy mental 
. * 
exercise. 

We are to judge between two poets; between 
the two greatest poets (as I believe) that ever 
liv(;d. Wc are to say which is the greater poet 
of the two. By greater I mean altogether larger^ 
souled, I do not wish to know which is the 
greater in any particular quality, but in the sum 
and total of their qualities. The question will 
now, 1 think, be dearly understood. 

I wish to guard against one error: the error of 
judging the poet as the man. It is between the 
works, and not between the lives, of these two 
writers that I wish for a comparison: to their 
works alone, then, let us refer. 

My own opinion runs in favour of Shakspere’a 
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superiority. 1 will not deny that Milton may 
have soared higher than Sliakspcre, but Sliak- 
spore's^ if not so lofty, is a more extended flight. 
Milton’s genius has a tendency to concentration: 
Shakspere’s to diflfiision. Milton flies perpendicu¬ 
larly, Shakspere horizontally. The question be¬ 
comes, therefore. Which flight was the better, 
more useful, and more admirable of the two ? 

As I'said before, I give the palm to Shakspere. 
I think that his vision is, keener and truer and 
(juickcr than JMilton’s. Both are Poets of Hu¬ 
manity ; both address themselves to univcraal f Jcl- 
ings and passions; but Shakspere seems to have 
known the human heart better,- and to have ad¬ 
dressed it more effectually, than Milton did. This 
appears to arise from the fact that Shakspere’s 
vision was direct, and perfectly clear: whilst 
]\lilton’s vision liad to pass through the medium 
of his imagination. Milton rose aloft from the 
cronrd of men, and looked down upon them as 
through a microscope; ShaJespere mingled toith 
men and saw them face to face. Milton thei'c- 
fore may have seen erroneously; whilst Shak- 
spcrc’s vision must have been absolutely true. He 
who secs through a microscope may perchance liave 
a false or distorted lens before liim, whilst he who 
uses the naked eye is liable to no such danger. 
Thus it was that Milton’s vision of the world was 

K 4 
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less true than Shakspere’s: Shakspere saw clearly 
and without a medium : Milton saw through his 
imagination: and therefore less directly and less 
distinctly. 

I have argued from fact to theory: now let me 
return from theory to fact. Take the idea of the 
world and of life which you get from Milton, and 
take the idea of the world and of life which you 
gather from Shakspei'c. Place them side by side: 
what do you sec ? Mjlton makes Earth a grand 
colossal universe of thought; and Man a great, 
tlxeological, metaphysical, moral Thinker and 
Debater: Shakspere makes the earth a world 
full of busy, active, practical life; and Man a 
restless Doer ; working, feeling, hoping, despair¬ 
ing ; replete with energy, intelligence, and passion. 
In a word, man is with Milton an imaginary being; 
with Shakspere a real one. Milton gives us man 
as he would have made him: Shakspere pourtrays 
him as he is. 

This is all I wish to say upon this subject for 
the present. 

Second Speaker. — Sir, 1 regard Milton ns 
the greater Poet of the two. 

I do so because 1 think that in the quality of 
Imagination he is decidedly superior: and Ima¬ 
gination is, in my opinion, the highest quality a 
Poet can display. 
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The great poem of Paradise Lost is the instance 
I select in proof. 

The very conception of this extraordinaiy 
work is sufficient to stamp Milton as the first of 
Poets. 

** To vindicate eternal Providence, 

And justify the ways of God to man"— 

Avas an idea that only the highest style of mind 
could have conceived. And the execution of the 
idea is as wonderful as the conception of it. Edcn^ 
Earth, Hell, and Heaven, are in turns presented 
to us, and described with a vividness, distinctness, 
and force which we look for in vain in any other 
writer. 

It is said that Milton was incon'cct in his dc> 
scription of human life and character: but surely 
the critics who say so must have forgotten the 
masterly and touching delineation which he has 
<Tiven us of our First Parents in Paradise. 
Anything more purely beautiful I cannot con¬ 
ceive. The untainted souls of the new-created 
pair: their innocent delight in the new scene 
spread before them: their deep mutual love, the 
love of young, unworn, uncxliausted hearts: the 
freshness, quiet sweetness, and unclouded love¬ 
liness of Eden : form the most surpassingly beau¬ 
tiful and delightful picture that poetry ever con¬ 
ceived. I know not where, save in Holy Writ, 
the tired spirit of man may find such soothing 
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rest and consolation as in the Paradise of Milton. 
The contrast of its deep unruffled peace with the 
storms of lifc^ gives to this portion of the poem a 
charm which no otlier work that I know of, pos¬ 
sesses. 

The imagination that produced this work is 
second to none on earth. 

Third Speaker. — Sir, I am not disposed to 
deny that Imagination is the highest quality a 
Poet can possess; although perhaps it would not 
bp difficult to^aigue with (Success that the poAver 
of describing the Actual is quite as great as the 
power of describing the Possible or Imagined. But 
I am disposed to deny that Milton possesses this 
quality more eminently than Shakspere. 

Milton has imagined Paradise: Shakspere has 
imagined Fairy-land. Milton has imagined Satan: 
Shakspere has imagiqed Ariel and the Weird Sis¬ 
ters. The supernatural is, indeed, common ground 
to both: and each treads it with equal propriety. 
Milton’s power herein has been noticed: now let 
us glance at Lhakspere’s. Consider, then, the ex¬ 
quisite chasteness and perfect keeping of Shak- 
spere’s supernatural pictures; whether of Oberon 
and Fairy-land, or Hecate and Witchland. 

Whethei it be the Fairy 

** Hanging a pearl in every cowalip*s ear,”— 
or whether it be Puck — 
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“ Wlio*ll put a girdle round about the earth 
In foitj minutes: ’*•— 

or Titania^ 

“ Upon the beached margin of the sea, 

Dancing her ringlets to the whistling wind:" — 

or the WitcheSy who 

“ Hover through the fog and filtliy air:”— 

or the Ghost, 

“ )Vho‘.o gi iin portentous figure 
Walks armid through the night*”— 

nil tlicsc conceptions arc as masterly and true as . 
tlie mind of poet ever conceived: and place Shak- 
s]>erc at once in the very highcbt rank as an ima¬ 
ginative writer. 

And whilst Shakspcrc’s imagination is as high 
ii-. Milton’s, it is much w'idcr. Ilis 

Poet’s eye in a fine frenzy i oiling, 

Glances from heaven tcaeaith, from earth to heaven:” 

and embraces the whole universe. I hold, tlicre- 
fore, that Shtikspcrc’s imagination is at least equal, 
and possibly suiicrior, to ^lilton’s. 

Fouiirn Speaker. — Sir, It is said that Mil¬ 
ton’s imaginative power, if as great, is not so 
gnisping and universal, as Shakspere’s: I do not 
admit this: for granting that his creative power 
is but rarely applied to Shakspere’s great domain, 
the human heart, it, on the other hand, ascends 
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to Other subjects, which even Shaksperc never 
reached. Winged with his angelic power. Mil- 
ton swept through the reuln^s of time and space; 
veiled his face before the throne of Qod, or stood 
in the council of Pandemonium: floated in chaos, 

' or walked with Adam in Paradise.” 1 say again, 
Shakspere never rose so high as this. 

But the opener truly told us that we were not 
to judge by one quality alone: let us look at some 
of the other distinguishing characteristics, then, of 
these two great writers. Milton’s exquisite style 
* and flne power qf description ought not to be for¬ 
gotten: here, I think, he more than rivals Shak¬ 
spere. Mark’the beauty of this.: — 

** Now morn, her rosy steps in the eastern c:limc 
Advancing, sowed the earth with orient pearl.** 

Equally fine is his description of Adam: — 

** His fair large front and^cye sublime, declared 
Absolute rule; and hyacinthine docks 
Round from lus parted forelock manly hung 
Clustering.** 

Nor let us pass without notice Milton’s power 
over the feelings. In Paradise Lost there arc 
touches of pathos never surpassed. 1 would in- 
stauce particularly Eve’s penitent reply to Adam’s 
upbraadings, when she — * 

■ ■ ■-** with tears that ceased not flowing. 

And tresses all disorder'd, at his feet 
Fell humble; and embracing them, besought 
His peace.” • < ■ 
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jMsirk also Satan’s attempt to address the legions 
of Hell: — 

“ Thrice he assayed, and thrice, in spite of scorn, 

U'cars such as angels weep, burst forth: at last 
Words, interwove with sighs, found out their way.” 

Coinincnt upon this line passage would be super¬ 
fluous, and 1 shall say no more. 

Fifth Speaker.— I am of opinion that in 
the chief poetical quality. Imagination, the two 
poets before us ore equally great. ISIilton has 
risen higher than Shakspere: Shaksperc has down 
wider than Milton. Milton could well have been 
niore universal: Shaksperc could not with perfect 
ease have been loftier. 

Hut as to the other qualities which constitute a 
poet, I think that Shakspere was decidedly the 
more highly gifted. The last speaker has in¬ 
stanced the descriptive power and tlie pathos of 
Milton: but it seems to me that in both these 
faculties, Shakspere is the greater of the two. 

There is nothing in Milton to compare for a 
moment with the living beauty of that line spoken 
by Lorenzo; — 

^ How sweet tbe moonlight sleeps upon this bank.” 

This is, in my opinion, the most perfect picture 
ever presented in words. In Shakspere’s Works, 
as Hazlitt says, there is such force and distinct- 
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ness* of description, tliat a word, an epithet, paints 

« 

a whole scene, or throws us back whole years in 
the history of the person represented.” 

And as to pathos, I think iliat our friend was 
exceedingly unwise to challenge the comparison. 
1 grant the great beauty of the instances pre¬ 
sented to us: but I find greater beauty by far in 
the pathos of Shakspcrc. I point to Learns re¬ 
cognition of Cordelia in his madness, with her 
reply: to Macdvff's grief at the slaughter of his 
children: to Ophelia's pathetic lamentations foi* 
' her father, and her death; to the wild agony of 
the bereaved Constance; to the simple remon¬ 
strances of Desdemona on her death-bed: to 
Antony's burst, of passionate grief over the body 
of Caesar: and to Othellds intense and heart¬ 
broken misery when he is made to believe that his 
wife is false to him. Any one of these instances 
is to my mind quite sufficient to establish the 
superiority of the pathos of Shakspere over that 
of Milton. 


Sixth Speaker. — Sir, A very important test 
by which this question may be fairly tried has not 
' yet been alluded to; hnd by your permission 1 
will here set it up: I mean the moral effect these 
»writers have produced upon the world. This 
will ,be a fair gauge of their respective powers; 
for. effects are always the measures of their causes. 
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Xow it seems to me that Shakspere has done 
more service to humanity than any other writer 
over born into the world. Through the whole 
natural and mental universe his spirit has ranged: 
and whatever it has touched it has illuminated, 
lie has shown 

“ Virtue her own feature, and Scorn her own image: ” 

lie has reached “ Imagination’s airy height; ” 
sounded the' lowest depths of Passion, trodden 
every path of life, and acquainted us with every 
kind of human experience. There seems not A 
thought, not a pang, not a pleasure, no.t a senti¬ 
ment, not a truth connected with humanity that 
Shakspere has not felt and spoken. He has il¬ 
luminated for us the whole Past: he *‘has turned 
the globe round, and surveyed the generations of 
men and the individuals as they passed, with their 
different concerns, passions, follies, vices, actions, 
and motives;” he has left us pictures of undying 
beauty, to elevate, refine, and refresh us; he has 
handed down to us a nobler monument of wisdom 
than is to be found in the works of all our philo¬ 
sophers; and he has erected for us a code of truth 
and morals which surpasses all that the world’s 
statesmen have ever given us. 

How can we calculate the effect of such a soiil 
upon the world! . h{jpne but a spirit similarly 
gifted could hope to show how, through its subtle 
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agency, the myatcrlous sympathies of man have 
been secretly and indissolubly linked to the whole 
universe of life: could hope to follow the high 
thoughts it has created through their purifying 
and regenerating mission: or to estimate the life- 
giving influences of those radiations from the 
eternal star of beauty which it has conducted from 
the heavens to the earth. The mind instinctively 
shrinks from full inquiry: for it feels that only 
infinity can answer it. 

Seventh Si’EAKER. — I think Milton is a 
greater poet than Shakspere because his atm is 
higher. In Shakspere we see the divine sj)irit of 
Poetry circling the whole human world, and iden¬ 
tifying itself with every possible combination of 
human circumstance, of human joy, of human woe; 
in Milton we see it spread its godlike wings and 
soar into the world of Spirits, connecting the 
Human with the Divincy and revealing t^ the eye ^ 
of man, infernal terrors, and celestial joys. 

In Shakspere the Supernatural is employed 
upon the aflairs of our mortal nature, and has ^‘its 
be-all and its cnd-a.ll,” here. Thus in Macbeth it 
is evoked to inflame, and then to torture, Ambi¬ 
tion: in Hamlet to spur Irresolution: in Bichard 
to terrify Guilt. Shakspere never, or so rarely as 
to warrant the word never, uses it to awaken our 
s^se of Immortalityf or to arouse us to the awful 
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realities of the world to come. The Ciiristian 
reader must ever mourn that our g^'ent nntioiiol 
poet should have neglected to string his harp in 
the service of Beliglon. Keligion, indeed (except¬ 
ing more natural religion), Shakspere seems hardly 
to have known. But Milton, with a high, solemn, 
and almost prophetic, earnestness, makes the 
gi'eat subject of our Immortality his constant 
theme. Creation, Paradi'^c, Heaven, and Hell, 
TMan’s Fidl, Salvation and Destiny: these arc 
hi^ mighty subjects: and he treats them with a 
grandeur, indeed an awfulncss, befitting their 
sublimity. Never, I think, has the human soul 
ri&cn so majestically as in Milton. 

I look upon the theme of “ Paradise Lost ’* as 
the most magnificent, thrilling, and important on 
which the mind of man can s])eculatc. It is the 
commencement and first act of that tremendous 
and tragic battle between good and evil, which has 
been going on in all time, through all creation : 
which we every one of us feel to be waging in our 
souls; and which is of all the sublime and awful 
questions that can engage us, the most ncccssaiy 
for us to solve. For what can compare with it ? 
On it hangs life or death; torture or rapture; hell 
or heaven. It comes home to us aU, and must be 
answered for us aU and by us aU: in some way or 
other. Bid it into the distance we cannot^ we 
dare not: its piercing voice keeps up its cry 
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until it gets an answer. Happy are they who 
find the right reply! 

t Shakspere, then, is the jw;ct of our Human Life; 
and Milton the poet of our Immoriid Destiny: and 
because I think that our Divine is sujKrior to our 
Human part, I hold that'Milton is the greater' 
poet of tlie two. 

Eighth Speaker. —Sir, I would be the last to 
deny that the Immortal must at all times infinitely 
transeend the Perishable: in that truth 1 fully 
concur with the last speaker: but I cannot agree 
with him when he says that Shakspcrc is the poet 
only of our Human life. 

Shakspere, Sir, is tlie poet of Tnith: and truth 
being immortal, he is therefore the poet of Im¬ 
mortality. There is no writer who refers more 
constantly to the Eternal rules and laws of God 
than Shakspcrc: he recognises them, and acts by 
them. He tries conduct, not by circumstance, but 
by perennial morality; an(l considers life only as 
affected by the world beyond the grave. 

Macbeth affects to *^jump the life to come,” but 
is ever held in fear of the hell he merits. Wolscy 
is made to say to Cromwell— 

** Let all thi* cuds thou aimst at be thy countiy's, 

Thy and TrutKa" 

Hamlet is made tb bear the ills of life by— 
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-“ (he dread of soiiiethinj; after death, 

That undi»<covcr*d coimtr}, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns.” 

The sense of f minortnlity is continually appealed 
to by Sliakspcre; by no writer more so. Con¬ 
stance, even in her frenzy, is led to say that— 

“ When she meets her pretty child in Heaven, 

She shall not know him.” 

King John is appalled by the fear of the doom 
that the awful Day of Jiulginont will a\^al'd him : 
indeed instances of this kind arc too numerous and 
well known to need further quotation. 

ft is rtgretted that Shakspere says nothing 
about Religion. Sir, it is perfectly trftc that r)ur 
great poet wus no theolof/ian: but theology i^ not 
religion after all. lie takes no trouble about 
creeds: but it is easy enough to sec that a more 
really religious mind never existed. 

Wc have seen his religion in his Faith nlready: 
Immortality with him was a conviction strong as 
life itself; we may also see it in his fervent ilopc^ 
his Belief in Goodness, and in Truth: we see h 
lastly in his surpassing Charity: not the mere 
charity of almsgiving, but the true charity of 
hearty which endureth all things and hopeth all 
things:” the charity that taught him to say— 

“ Forbear to judge, for we are Binners all 

the charity that led him in a day of prejudice 
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siTid unkinclncsfS to dcFcud the cause of the 
oppressed Jew! 

No, never let it be said ilia^ Sliakspere had .no 
religion. ITc was no sectarian, I know: very 
likely be was charitable even towards heathenism ; 
but for all that he Avas an hun^blc and devout 
child of God. 

Ninth SrEAKEii. — Sir, entering 

into the controversy respecting the theological 
excellence of the two poets before us, I Avish just 
to say one or tAva Avords ii})on the question. 

There seems at times a greater force in Milton 
than in Sliakspere; a greater intellectual strength. 
Who can forget • 

“ The shout that tore hclfs concave?— 
or Satan's form as it 

I 

“ Lay floating many a rood ? *’ — 
or the fallen angels 

“ Hurled headlong flaming from the ethereal sky ? ” 

Perhaps a better proof still of Milton’s force of 
dcscri[)tion is to be found in his account of the 
Prince of the Fallon .Avhen be calls him 

** Hells draad commander; who aboye the rest, 

In shape and gesture proudly eminent^ 

Stood like a tower.’* 

Paradise Lost ” 'has oflen been censured for 
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its want of human interest. The subject should 
centre, it has been remarked, in our First Parents: 
whilst by the author it is made to centre in 
Satan. Now to me it seems that the course the 
poet has taken is tlie only natural and proper one. 
Milton’s design, ns we have been very correctly 
told, was to mark the entrance of the principle of 
Evil into the world, and its early progress in the 
soul uf%nan: tH| career of Satan is therefore the 
centre round which the whole interest revolves. 

And never w'as there a greater creation than 
this of Milton’s Satan. The proud, defiant, all¬ 
daring, all-enduring, for-cvcr-fallen archangel, 
dauntlcssly braving the darts of heaven, and yet 
eternally burning with the inner fire of selt-re- 
jiroach, and the piercing consciousness of happiness 
for ever lost; is the subiinicst spectacle the soul 
of man hits yet conceived. 

What are Shakspere’s Witches, his Ariel, his 
Hamlet, to this ? I will not stay to make a com¬ 
parison, for the objects compare themselves, and 
themselves give the verdict. 

Tenth Speakeb. — Sir, None of the debaters 
have yet spoken of Shakspere as a moralist: a 
character in which he is pre-eminent; and which 
I believe is not attempted to be fixed on Milton. 
It has been *wcll said that in the writings of 
Shakspere there is more moral wisdom to be 

• • V S • 
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found than is embodied in all the etlilcal produc¬ 
tions of our country £mt tojifethcr.” L#ct us take 
a few examples: here is one: 

“ Sweet are the uses of Adversitj; 

'\V'']iioli like a toad, ugly and Ycnonions, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his head.** 

Again; — 

“ Not the king*s crown, nor the deputed • 

The marshars truncheon, nor t^ Judge’s robe. 
Becomes them with one half so good a grace 
As mercer docs.** 

Again: — 

“ O, it is excellent 

To have a giant’s strengtli; but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant?*' 

What magnificent and deep pliilosophy there is in 
this: 

‘ We are such stuiT 

' As dreams arc made of; and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep! ** 

Here is a moral lov kings: — 

“ For within the hollow crown 
That rounds the mortal temples of a king, 

Keepsi Death his eoui*t; and there the antic sits. 
Scoffing his otate and grinning at his pomp; 

Allowing him a breath, a little scene, 

To monarchizc, be feared, and kill with looks,— 
Infusing him with YHin and self conceit,— 

Als if this flesh tliat walls about our life 
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Were brass impregnable; and humour’d thus, 

Gomes at the last} and with a little pin 

Bores through lus castle wall, and—farewell king!** 

■ 

One may find sonic good in this too: 


“ Glory is like a circle in the water, 

Which never ccaseth to enlarge itself. 

Till by broad spreading, it disperse to nought.” 

But I fear I weary you: the maxims of Shak- 
spere 0re now auverbS} and need not be repeated 
by me. * 


Eleventh Speakeb. — Sir, Sliakspere waa 
a groat moralist^ certainly: but, in my opinion, 
Milton is very little, if at all, inferior to him in 
this respect. 

Morality proceeds from love of virtue, and con¬ 
fidence in goodness. Hear Milton thereupon: 

** Virtue may be assaird, but never hurt, 

Surprised by unjust force, but not enthrall’d; 

Yea, even that, which mischief meant most harm, 
Shall in the happy trial prove most glory: 

But evil on itself shall back recoil. 

And mix no more with goodness; when at last, 
Gather’d like scum, and settled to itself^ 

It shall be in eternal restless change 
Self-fed, and self-consumed; if this fail 
The pillar’d firmament is rottenness, 

And earth’s base built on stubble.** 

Again; hear the Spirit in Comus: 

** Mortals that would follow me, 

' liOve Virtue; she alone a free. 
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SliG can teach ye how to clmib 
Higher than the sphery chime; 

Or if Virtue feeble \v ;*ve 
Heaven itself would stoop to her !** 

How exquisite is his reference to 

“ The virtuous mind that ever walks attended 
By a strong-siding champion. Conscience!” 

Milton as a moralist stands^ I think, extremely 
high. lie is utterly free from ^Hijudice :%bjiii'es 
all bigotry, dogmatism, servility, and mental 
slavery. A more thoroughly independent mind 
never existed. Consequently his morality is never 
tinged with the pride of the Pharisee. He loves 
virtue for its own sake, and makes no boast of 
it. He may not perhaps have written so large 
a code of morality as Shakspere has produced, 
but it is quite as pure, and quite as practically 
useful. 

That character of Satan has been of wonderful 
service to us: it has taught us the virtue of en^ 
durance: and had Milton done no more than this, 
he would be deswrving of the highest honour as a 
moj^dist. 

Twelfth Speaker. —Sir, 1 am not quite so 
sure as the lart gentleman who spoke seems to be, 
that the character of Satan is likely to affect us 
morally or beneficially. 

What is it? A fallen angel defying the Al- 
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mightand in his oxen strength enduring and 
scorning the Almighty’s punishments. We hear 
him say that ’tis 

■ 

lictter to reign in hell tlian scrire in heaven.” 

We arc told by liim that into hell 

“-he brings 

A mind not to be changed by place or time: 

Ths mind is lA own place, and in itself 
Can mfikc a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven.” 

I really doubt the morality of this. The pic¬ 
ture seems to me likely to do at least as much 
harm as good. I will suppose a man far gone in 
vice brooding over these sentiments. What would 
be the result? Why that he like Satan would 
say — 

Then farewell hope, and with hope, farewell fear! 

Farewell remorse! all good to me is lost: 

Evil! be thou my good! ” 

He, too, would disdain submission; ” and in his • 
despair "defy the Omnipotent.” The Satan of 
Milton, the Prometheus of Shelley, and the Cain 
of Byron, all seem to me to be alike immoral 
and dangerous pictures to present. They arc all 
represented as unconquered by the Almighty, 
though fallen; and this leads the mind to think 
that Evil is too strong for God, and can safely 
defy him: a very dangerous joctrine to teach. 

The morality of Milton always appears to me 
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(even the best of it) to be of a vague controversial 
character: he puts forth declamatory arguments 
instead of practical maxims : and tries to describe 
Truth instead of shtnoing her. In a word^ Milton’s 
is the morality.of Intellect: whilst Shakspere’s is 
i the morality of tlic Heart. 

Choosing between these two^ Sir^ I incline to 
Shakspere: his morality is indisputable, whilst 
Milton’s, however pure, is always open ^ con¬ 
troversy. 

TiiiBTEEN'Ai Speaker. — Sir, Although I do 
not think Milton so great a Poet as Shakspere, 1 
yet think a word or two may be said for him as 
respects the moral influence of his character of 
Satan. , 

We have been told that it is a demoialising and 
dangerous representation: that we arc prone to 
be fascinated by it; and that when we sec the 
Arch-Fiend braving and heroically enduring the 
vengeance of the Almighty, we feel a sympathy, 
v^hich may pr'^bably become an admiration, for 
him: and may lead us to imitate his fierce and 
dauntless bravery. - 

But, it seems to me that out sympathy fastens, 
notj&li whai* is’ evil, but on what is good. It is 
* not the bold and daring defiance of the Almighty, 
but the uncontrollable power of mind, that we 
admire; the 'energy which makes soul superior' to 
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circumstMiicc; and as a great writer says, INJany 
a man has borrowed new strength from the force, 
constancy, and dauntless courage of evil agents.” 
Besides, the horrors of Hell must counterbalance 
its pleasures even in the mind Qf the most aban¬ 
doned calculator. 

Milton’s mastery over the art of Poetry has not 
yet been noticed: his magnificent blank verse;— 
his " linked sweetness long drawn out; ” — his 
vigorous and polished style; and his lofty mode 
of thought. All these are qualities which he ex¬ 
hibits very remarkably, and should be taken into 
account when the comparison is made. 

Opener {inreply), —Sir, The propositions ^vhicli 
1 submitted to you in opening this debate have 
been proved, rather than refuted, by my oppo¬ 
nents : so I have not much now to say. 

Asi far as regards the arty the mere mechanism 
of Poetry, Milton may have been superior to 
Shakspere: Shakspere was not at all a mechanist, 
and never could, be. StUl, even upon this point it 
must be borne in mind that Milton is very much 
indebted to his Icamingy whilst Shakspere 

« 

• ■ 

‘‘ Warbles his native wood-noted—wild.** 

* I 

« 

Take away Milton’s learning, and then you will 
find *thht, even as an artist, h^ is- not so great as 
Sliakspere. 
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Bjit» after all, it is in the essential qualities of 
Poetry, that the poet’s greatness lies ; and these, 
therefore, arc the only proper tests. 

The conclusion to which this debate leads me, 
is unquestionably, that Shaks])cre possesses these 
qualities more eminently than his rival. 

In imagination 1 hold that he is at least equal; 
in passion, he is far superior; in perception, he is 
immensely more quick and intelligent; in sym- 
jmthy,' he is infinitely greater: in intellect, he Is 
more intuitive and clear: in ideality, he is un¬ 
doubtedly mo^e serene and vivid: and in the 
aggregate of mind he is more*united, harmonious, 
and complete. To use the words of Drydcn, he 
*^is the man of the largest, truest, and most com¬ 
prehensive soul yet born into the world.” 


See Jeffrey’s Contributions to the Edinburgh 
Review, vol. ii. pp. 315—332. 

Macaulay’s Critical and Historical Es¬ 
says, vol. i. pp. 1—32.. 

, Knight’s Shaksfere ; a Biography. 
Edinburgh Review, vol. xii. p. 59. 

' Channing’s Essay on Milton* 

* * ' ' 

Hazli^t on Shaksfere. 
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Question IX. 

Which has done the greater service to mankind — 
tile Printing Press^ or the Steam Engine Y 

First Speaker. —Sir, It is much to be feared 
that os we sail along tlic great and ever-widening 
ocean of civilisation, wc forget the streams and 
sources which have helped to form it. It is but 
rarely that wc look back and endeavour to esti¬ 
mate the influences wliich have made us what wc 
arc. 

Deeply impressed with this truth, I have de¬ 
termined to-night to direct attention to the debt 
which wc owe to two of the greatest causes of 
our mental, moral, and physical improvement, 
the Printing Press and the Steam Engine, These 
seem to mo to be the most important inventions 
ever made by man, and to inquire into their 
value will doubtlqjss lead us to extend the great 
advantages which they confer upon mankind. I 
wish to know to which of these inventions we are 
the more indebted ? and the best way to open the 
question will be to recount the benefits they have 
respectively bestowed upon the human race. - 
First, then; what has the Printing Press done 
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for man? The completcst answer one can give 
to that question is, that it has extended know¬ 
ledge. The consequences of this diffusion of 
knowledge liave been both great and good. The 
consequences have been good inasmuch as they 
have imparted to us,—I. Information respecting 
our physical frame, which teaches us iiow to pre¬ 
serve our liealth and lengthen our life: 11. Intel¬ 
lectual information, which enables us to distin¬ 
guish betwen falsehood and truth, to profit by 
the example of the past, and to guide ourselves 
by the* wisdom of experience and philosophy: 
and III. Moral information: which shows us 
good and evil, teaches us the beauty oi^ virtue, 
and the value of religion. 

And now: what is the nature and extent of our 
debt to the Steam Engine ? It seems, at the first 
glance, that we chiefly owe to it the oxtens^n and 
improvement of Physical good. It has cheapened 
clothing, food, and fuel: it has strengthened our 
houses, and lowered the cost of building: it has 
opened, drainefl, %nd worked new mines, which 
without it never Could have seen the light: it has 
enabled us to travel on land, at a rate of swiftness 
well nigh incredible, with no greater fatigue thaq 
if we were sitting in our parlours; it has enabled 
mr to traverse the sea at all times and in all 
^pfeathers, in defiance of wind, tide, and tempest: 

reUeved human labour in every department 
^of {Personal &tigue: it h|u introduced us to all 
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parts of the world :* has extended oommeroe: has 
promoted the mutual interchange of produce and 
manufacture: and it has made man practically 
acquainted with all the varieties of the human 
race. ' 

But the benefits we owe to the Steam Engine 
do not stop here. We get intellectual and moral 
as well as physical, ^od, from it. 

By freeing manual labour it dcvelopes mental 
intelligence.' It gives men time to think and 
study. Formerly the great personal fatigue men 
underwent in the course of their daily labour, not 
only prostrated, but absolutely weakened, their 
minds. This excessive toil led them further to 
desire stimulants to sustain them; and thus it 
mostly happened that they who spent their days 
at the loom spent their evenings at the ale-house. 

The Steam Engine has helped to gioe the in¬ 
formation, too, which it left people* leisure to 
desire. It has made them acquainted with facts 
in every department of knowledge, and has en-* 
abled them to see, and judge for themselves. 

I said, further, that the Steam Engine had 
extended moral good: this will now be felt'evi- 
dent: for by acquainting us with ftcts it leads 
us towards truth; and iruth in aGience>.vi]l soon^ 
produce truth in morals. J will'jQqw kave the^ 
comparison between the»value of tile mpecrive 
benefits of these two Ghreav Invei;if&oi to the 
meeting. 
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Second SrEAKEn.— Sir, 'WJien the opener 
(ii this debate said that the benefit resulting from 
the Printing Press consisted in the ei tension of 
knowledge^ he gave us perhaps* the best reason 
that can be imagined ^vhy we should vote for 
that invention ratlier than for the Steam Engine. 

Look at the state of this country before the 
discoveiy of the art of printing, and then at it a 
century afterwards (when its vj^due had become 
appreciated); and then you will see at a glance 
what it accomplished for us. 

England, pi^jlor to the time of Caxton, was sunk 
in the grossest mental and moral darkness that 
one can well conceive on this side of barbarism. 
Arts and sciences there were none; even the 
simplest mdiments of education were unknown 
to the common people, nay even to the nobles: 
and the monks and priests monopolised every 
particle of* information. The fbullest licentious¬ 
ness, the most intolerable tyranny, the wickedest 
cruelty, and the most detestable fraud and violence, 
existed in the land* Murder was continually 
perpetrated in the open street: no man’s house 
or life was safe: the worst principles of our 
nature were in active and deadly exercise. We 
must add to this lamentable state of things, the 
fact that all orders of men were ^unged deep in 
superetition: that they, were led like idiot slaves 
by their spiritual masters: and that reUpon, save 
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in its penances and extortions, was quite a scaled 
and hopeless mystery to them. Tliere was no 
order, no peace, no morality: but Crime luid Ig¬ 
norance, like two hideous monsters, ruled gloat¬ 
ingly over the chaos." 

But as the sublime command of the Most High 
penetrated the original chaos of the universe, so 
did the printed word of knowledge penetrate the 
chaos wc^ have just surveyed. It said, “ Let 
THERE BE LlGHT, AND THERE WAS LiGIIT : ” 
and \rhcn this Light came, men saw, 

** Vice is a monster of such frightful mien, 

That to be hated needs but to be seen” 

_ _ _ « 

The Printing Press showed this monster to men, 
and BO led them, through abhorrence, to avoid 
it. It taught them, also, the infamy of slavery : 
slavery of every sort, bodily, mental, and intel¬ 
lectual. There is something essentially free in 
knowledge: something that always indisposes the 
mind of its posscssoi* to irrational restraint: and 
this may be proved by the instance before us. No 
sooner did knowledge come, than freedom came. 
In the reign of Henry the Seventh,. Coxtou . 
printed: in the reign of Henry the Eighth, personal 
slavery was for ever abolished in Britain. But 
it was not the mere body that was freed: the 
mind and soul were unshackled also. Great in¬ 
tellects arose, and liberated men from mental 
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darkness. More than this: Luther came^ and 
effected his reformation of our spiritual creed. 
Then followed Spenser, Sbakspere, Burleigh, 
Bacon, and Milton, all of whom were the pro¬ 
duction of the impetus given to genius by the 
Printing Press. 

I think I liave said enough to prove that the 
Press must claim our verdict. 

. TniBD Speaker. —Sir, The last speaker seems 
to have quite forgotten that there are two sides 
to the question before us: lie has descanted with 
much fluency upon the benefits we have derived 
from the Press, but he has not. said a single word 
about the Steam Engine. 

He points us to the change that the Printing 
Press wrought at the end of a hundred years: 
well! I can ^xiint to an equally amazing change 
effected by the other invention now under con¬ 
sideration, a change wrought, mark you! not at 
the end of a century, but at the end of less than 
a quarter of a cr itury! 

I say then that the people of twenty-five years 
ago were as far behind the people of to-day in 
knowledge and -in freedom, as the people before 
the time of Caxton were behind the people who 
lived a century after his decease. Take any well- 
educated young man of twenty years of age, and 
compare him with a man of equal capacity who was 
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considered well-educated twenty years ago, and 
you will find iny point proved by the answer to the 
* ^rst question you put to them. If your question be 
in history, the reply of the man educated twenty 
years ago (if he give you a reply at all) will be 
the assertion of some fallacy exploded since he 
was taught. If your question be in science, in 
chemistry, natural philosophy, mechanics, or phi- 
siology^ it is a thousand chances to one whether you 
get an answer from him. For this reason: that 
when he went to school, he learned reading, writ¬ 
ing, and arithmetic, and that was all. True, he had 
an occasional dip into Murray’s Gramninr, and 
once now and then acquired a page or two of 
Goldsmith’s History of England, as a tsisk; but 
there was no learning in that. Now, however, a boy 
is taught at almost any school you can send him 
to, not merely the common rudiments of education, 
but geography, history, chemistry, mathematics: 
in a word, all the useful, and many of the exact 
sciences. Add to this, the immense amount of 
knowledge resulting from the vast circulation of 
cheap books, peculiar to our time, and then you 
will be able to form some idea of the immense in¬ 
crease of intellectual knowledge which has taken 
place within the last twenty years. 

That the Steam Engine has done this must, 1 
think, be plain. It has cori^ted histoiy, because 

it has enabled men to visit the scenes of history,' 

« o s 
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and to reject from its pages things that were phy¬ 
sically impossible: it hns promoted science, because 
it has in a thousand ways laid the book of nature 
open to the eye of men; and it lias extended in¬ 
formation, because it has multiplied the copies of 
wise men’s works. 

I think that the honourable gentleman who 
spoke last will now see that the silent contempt 
with which he treated the Steam Engine was not 
wise. 

Fourth Speaker. — Sir, I readily admit that 
the Steam Engine has been of signal service to 
humanity; but we ought not to forget that the 
Printing Press was the real originator of many of 
the benefits apparently conferred by Steam. Nay, 
does not the Steam Engine itself owe its existence 
to the Press ? Had it not been for the knowledge 
disseminated by the art of printing, the Steam 
Engine would in all probability have remained 
unknown. 

Above all tlrngs, we must not forget that to 
the Press we owe the printing and dissemination 
of the only true moral law we have, the Holt 
Bible. This divine Book is the true source of 
our civilisation, after all; and through it alone has 
come that freedom of mind and body which has 
been bo well described on this'occasion. Our im- 

t* 

l^roved condition, our superior knowledge, and our 
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increased morality, are due, we cannot doubt, to 
the wise teachings of the sacred Book; and, but 
for the Printing Press, this precious Volume would 
have rpmained in the liands of the clergy; to be 
communicated possibly through a false medium, 
presenting to us as much error as truth. 

I feel that tliis one argument aloi|c is sufficient 
to prove the su])enor advantages which have re¬ 
sulted to, the world from the Press as comiiarcd 
with the Steam Engine, and 1 will not weaken 
my cause by adding feebler reasons after one so * 
powerful. 

■ 

» 

Fiftii Speaker. —Sir, I will not attempt to 
deny that the Printing Press has conferred an in¬ 
calculable advantage upon thef human species by 
the promulgation of the Scriptures. But when 
we conic to think upon the matter, we perceive 
that the greater part of this benefit is actually 
owing to the Steam Engine! The Press prints 
the Bibles, but the Steam Engine distributes 
them: nay, it is actually the Steam Engine that 
prints them ! It carries numberless copies to dis¬ 
tant lands; and here, by its application to the 
Press, it so multiplies those copies, that where 
there used to be but one Bible, there arc now a 
thousand. Formerly, the cost of paper and print¬ 
ing was so high, that only th^ rich could afford to 

purchase the Scriptures; now, no poor man, not 

• o s 
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even the poorcst 5 need be without them. It is 
to Steam’ that wc owe this. Steam makes the 
paper, Steam prints the book. Steam circulates 
the copies.* Were you to reckon up the miinber 
of Bibles printed by hand, and the number printed 
by Steam, you would see that where the Press has 
produced tens, the Steam Engine has produced 
thousands, of Bibles. However great, therefore, 
the merit may be that is due to the Press for 
originally giving us the Sacred Book, a grejiter 
praise is due to the Steam Engine for multiplying 
and circulating It. 

Consider, too, how the Press is enabled through 
the Steam Engine .to inform man daily of what is 
passing in the world. Before the application of 
Steam, our daily p^tpers were no more to com|)are 
with the Journals of the present time, than a spark 
can be compared with a blazing fire. But now 
Steam collects information daily in every quarter 
of the world, daily prints the news it brings, and 
daily carries away again into every quarter of the 
world the infornr. :tion it has gathered and recorded. 
I shall vote for the Steam Engine without the 
least hesitation. 

ft 

• 

Sixth Sp*'.aker. —Sir, it seems to me that 
an originater is always more meritorious than an 
improver; and the present comparison appears to 
prove this most particularly. 
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The Printing Press^ it is admitted, first gave us 
knowledge: now the highest merit of the* Steam 
Engine seems to be that it has carried what the 
other Jias made! To argue that the Steam Engine 
is the greater, because it has distributed what the 
Press has printed, is just like saying, tliat the 
porter who carries a book is greater than the author 
who wrote it I Surely the original discoverer of 
America# is greater than the cajitains ^ho now sail 
thither; and/surely the originator of any great in¬ 
vention is greater than its mere accelerator. 

Suppose the Printing Press hod never been 
invented, where would Stesim have been then? 
Or suppose the Steam Engine had existed without 
the Printing Press, what good could it liavc done 
us ? Would it have given us cheap Bibles, correct 
histories, good education, and all the other great 
advantages that we arc told we owe to it ? No I 
it would have improved us physically, but it would 
have left us just as mentally and morally dark as 
we .were. 

To me, just as the one Book seems the sourpe 
of all morality, books in general seem the source 
of all knowledge and wisdom. Long before the 
Steam Engine w'os dreamt of, books were civilising 
and moralising and Christianising man; and long 
after it is replaced by other inventions, the Press 
will continue to improve an^ exalt us. 

I will not offer any farther ar^ments. Sir, upon 

'• o 4 
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this subject; but I think 1 have thrown out some 
suggestions whicli will not prove altogether un¬ 
worthy of consideration. 

Seventh Speaker. —Sir, .A great writer* 
has Siud “that there is nothing more wonderful 
than a book.” In books,” he continues, “ lies the 
soul of the whole past time. All that mankind 
has done, thought, or seen: it is lying, as in 
magic preservation, in the pages of books.” And 
it is this truth, doubtless, that has led so many of 
the s])eakers on\his question to accord so great a 
value to the Pnntiiig Press, the producer of books. 

But surely that which will take us to the sources 
of knowledge must be greater and more beiiciieial 
to us than the mere second-hand record of kin)\v- 
ledge I Which is the wiser man ? he who knows 
from actual observation, or he who knows from 
reading ? Which man, for instance, knows France 
better ? he who goes there and secs it, or he who 
reads about it in a book ? 

^ The Press wa called by the last speaker “the 
source of knowledge.” It is not so; it is the 
source of second^ hand knowledge. The Press sim¬ 
ply leads us to other men’s views of knowledge, 
and fails to give us actual, experimental knowledge 
for ourselves. ^But the Steam Engine enables us 
to go to the sources of knowledge direct. By the 


* Thomas Carlyle. 
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rapidity of its movements, it carries us from place 
to place in scarcely more time than it formerly 
took us to rcnil about them; and we now can see 
for ourselves what we were once obliged to take 
upon credit. 

The result thus obtained for us by the Steam 
Engine must be eminently serviceable to truth sind 
morality. From books, however clearly written, 
we do nob got exact ideas: the Greece we fancy in 
reading about it, is quite diHercnt from the aetiinl 
Greece when wc sec it.> Travelling corrects the 
errors we form in rctiding, and thus clears the min'd 
of false imjircssions, and fills it with true ones. 

Books of History, Geography, and IVavcls, 
which once wei’e implicitly relied on, are now 
found to be. full of misstatements and mistakes. 
Errors of topography, soil, climate, and produce, 
have been discovered and rectified. Doubted as¬ 
sertions have been cither verified or totally dis¬ 
proved ; and thus trutli has been established and 
extended. 

One cannot forbear the rcficction, that if the 
Printing Press has promulgated much truth, it has 
also circulated mucli error. It has been employed 
to record and publish falsehood, atheism, blasphemy, 
sophistry, infidelity, and vice of every kind and 
shape. It is true that we owe to it crur knowledge 
of the Bible and of Shakspere; but we also owe 
to it the ** Age of Heason ” and Voltaire. 
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If, then, we sum up the good and evil of the 
Press, and compare the total with the unmixed 
value of the benefits we derive from the Steam 
Engine, we shall, I think, be led to decide unhe¬ 
sitatingly in favour of the latter. 

* Eighth Speakee. — Sir, Our friend who has 
just spoken has referred to the evil (as well as 
good) that the Press has generated. Now the 
Steam Engine seems to me to do some evil, Xoo. 
It has destroyed, from its imperfections, numerous 
human lives, the lives of those who have either 
tended to it or travelled by it: and thus society 
has been injured by the loss of its members. 

Further, it has superseded manual labour, and 
has thus thrown men out of employment. It has 
supplanted all kinds of industry, and therefore has 
deprived millions of the comforts they once used 
to cam. This will go for to explain, I think, the 
awful distress that exists amongst our manufac¬ 
turing population at the present time. Human 
labour is now so cheap that the best wages will 
hardly support a man with any degree of decency 
or comfort. 

It is said that the press generates error; but at 
any rate the Steam Engine does as much harm by 
circulating it If the defenders of the Steam 
^gine claim the good which the Press docs, be- 
. cause it helps to print and dbtributc it, they must 
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hold themselves liable to be charged with the evil 
too. 

Ninth Speaker. — Sir, The Steam Engine 
is charged with destroying human lives, and also 
with supplanting human labour: let me say a 
word or two with reference to both these argu¬ 
ments. 

First, 1V9 to destroying human life: it is quite 
true that on our Railways and in our Clines and 
Steam Packets, great loss of life often occurs: 
but the Steam Engine is at least less chargoabre 
in this respect than the contrivances it has su¬ 
perseded. The old Stage Coaches, the old Ma¬ 
chines for draining mines, and the old Sailing 
Vessels, were the causes of far more fatal and 
frequent accidents, than the Steam Engine causes. 
It is capable of the clearest proof that the loss of 
life (and let me add, of property) is infinitely 
smaller since Stqam has been used as a working 
power, than it was under any former system of 
conveyance; pedestrianism included. We read 
of accidenti, it is true; but they are few and 
far between: whilst coaches, carts, waggons, and 
horses, were''formerly for' ever doing mischief.' 
A man, in fact, may now travel three hundred 
miles along a Railway with less personal risk 
than he encounters if he walks a mile. Besides, 
the Steam Engine is capable of being brought to 
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absolute perfection: every accident leads to some 
new improvement wbicli* will prevent a recurrence 
of the same sort of accident in future. Now the 
old Stage-Coach and Sailing-Ycssel system had 
reached its perfection, and in the nature of things 
could he no better than it was. This charge, 
therefore, fails. 

Besides, the Printing Press is chargeable with 
a much greater evil: it often destroys that which 
is more precious than life by far, I mean repu^ 
tation and character. The gross libels, the evil 
slanders, the wicked falsehoods to which the 
Press has given birth, prov6 that it is capable 
of the very worst effects. IMany a man has been 
so falsely condemned and atrociously maligned 
by it, that he has thereby been driven to despair, 
to madness, and to self-destruction. Wherein 
is the loss of life by a Steam Engine worse than 
this ? 

And now let me say a word or two respecting 
the second charge tliat the last speaker made 
against the Steam Engine, namely, that it has 
supplanted human labour. Sir, 1 deny the fact. 
The Steam Engine provides more labour than it 
supplants. It diverts labour from old channels, 
it is tiuo; Lut it opens new clianncls, both larger 
and better. The making of Hallways, Engines, 
Carriages, Telegraphs, Bails, Steam Vessels, and 
Beads, requires an amount of human labour far 
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exceeding all tliat the Steam Engine could pos¬ 
sibly 6Uj)plant. Moreover^ by putting us into 
near communication with countries which once 
were hopelessly distant, the demand ibr our manu¬ 
factures is increased; and it is supposed by those 
best able to judge, that more men are now re- 
({uired to superintend our manufactures than were 
Ibrinci'ly employed in prodneing them. 

•So mucl^ then for these mighty evils! 

Tenth Speaker. —Sir, In the Steam Engine 
I sec the greatest civilizer (Christianity of course 
(?xccpted) that has yet been introduced into the 
world. 

It is tlie greatest iictual power yet known; and 
is employed in such an infinite variety of ways — 
minute and stupendous, that it is impossible to 
say what may not hereafter be done by its agency. 
There is no department of production, manu¬ 
facture, or personal comfort, which it has not ex¬ 
tended and improved. 

It is a moraliscr in many ways; but chiefly, 
I think, in this: it brings the various members of 
the human family into contact and relationshiji. 
By its agency we go to lands hitherto almost un¬ 
known : we find there ignorant and barbarous 
savages: we associate with them: wc teacli tlicm: 
■we civilise them: we take them our Bible:'we 
toll them of our Holy Father in Heaven; and at 
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leni^th we find in the ignorant savage a brother 
and a friend. 

The facilities for travelling which the Steam 
Engine affords induce men to emigrate to other 
countries; and thus the* world is bccoiuing more 
equally covered. Countries over-crowded are re¬ 
lieved, and countries uninhabited arc populated. 
Civilisation is thus carried into savage lands, bar¬ 
barism is supplanted, heathenism destroyed, and 
peace, comfort, morality, and religion are led into 

the remotest rcgioi^ of the world. 

• • 

Eleventh Speaker. — Sir, In spite of all 
that has been said, I still believe that the Press 
does more for us than the Steam Engine. 

Doubtless a man can now go more easily into 
foreign climes than he used to do: but as the ma¬ 
jority of men cannot be travellers, the book which 
records the description of other countries must 
certainly be more generally useful than the ma¬ 
chine which enables a man to go to those countries. 
For every man that can go to another country, a 
thousand men can only have an opportunity to 
read about it: the book, therefore, does good to 
thousands, whilst the voyage only does good to 
individuals. 

It is quite true that the Press publishes error, 
and not a little of it: but the evil causes the 
cure. Attention is*drawn to the error put forth; 
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thought is roused, the fulschood is. detected, and 
never can appear again. 

When 1 call to mind the mighty service that 
the Printing Press performed at the time of its 
invention in extending religious knowledge, defy¬ 
ing bigotry, and bringing about our glorious Re¬ 
formation, Lfcel that our debt to it is,incalcul¬ 
able, and must not be forgotten when another 
claimant of merit appears. Excuse me if 1 quote 
the language of an eminent man who lived at 
the time .of the invention; 1 mean John Fox. 
Sj)caking of the art of Printing, he says—'^Ilero- 
‘‘ by tongues are known, knowledge groweth, 
“ judgment increasetli, books arc dispersed, the 
Scripture is seen, tlic doctors arc read, stories 
are opened, times compared, truth discerned, 
falsehood detected, and witli linger pointed out, 
and all (as 1 said) through the benefit of Print- 
ing. Wherefore;, I suj^pose that cither the Pope 
must abolish Printing, or he must seek a new 
“ world to reign over: for else, as the world stand- 
“ cth. Printing donbtfess will abolish him. But the 
Pope and all his college of Cardinals must this 
understand, that through the light of Printing, 
the world beginneth now to have eyes to see, 
** and heads to judge. He cannot walk so invisi- 
ble in a net, but he will be spied^ And although 
** through might he stopped the mouth of John 
** Huss before, and of Jcrom%, that they might not 
preach, thinking to piakc his kingdom sure: yet, 
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instead of John Ilusis and others, God hath 
opened the Press to preach, whose voice the 
“ Pope is never able to stop, with all the power 
“ of his triple crown. By this Printing, as by 
the gift of tongues, the doctrine of tlie Gospel 
soundeth to all nations and countries under 
“ heaven; and what God revealeth to»one man, is 
‘‘ dispersed to many; and what is known in one 
“ nation is opened to all.” 

These fine thoughts, from one of the, ancients, 
may not perhaps be thought unwortliy of tlie at¬ 
tention of us moderns. 

Opener (Jji rrpl^). —The conclusion to which 
we seem to come is that Printing originated many 
of the great elements of modern intellectual and 
moral cultivation, and that the Steam Engine 
has diffused and extended them. It seems in¬ 
vidious to judge between the two; and it appears 
ungrateful to choose the last, and pass the first: 
but yet, I think, we must do so. 

Where the Press alone has benefited one, the 
Steam Engine is shown to have benefited multi¬ 
tudes. The Press, too, only benefits the mind 
(at least directly) : the Steam Engine benefits the 
mind and body too. 

I'hc Press, again, has existed for some centuries, 
and its full powers arc know'n: the Steam Engine, 
on the other hand, is‘but just invented, and doubt¬ 
less will be carried to a perfection we can scarcely 
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dream of. Its usefulness is universal: there is 
nothing to which it cannot •he applied. The 
gentleman who spoke last referred to the remarks 
of an ancient writer in favour of the Printing 
Press; let mo 6itc the remarks of an equally grciit 
modern writer* in favour of the Steam Engine. 

“ It has become,” he says, "a thing stupendous, 
“ alike for its force and its flexibility; for the 
“ prodigious power which it can exert, and the 
**■ ease, and precision, and ductility with which it 
‘‘ can be varied, distributed, and applied. The 
tnink of an elephant, that can pick up a pin, or 
rend an oak, is as nothing to it It can engrave 
a seal, and crush obdurate masses of metal 
before it; draw out^ without breaking, a tlu^cad 
** a^ fine as a gossamer, and lift up a ship of war 
** like a bauble in the air. It can embroider 
muslin, and forge anchors; cut steel into rib- 
** bons, and impel loaded vessels against the fury 
“ of the winds and waves.” 

I will now leave the question in your hands. 


See Lord Jeffrey's Essays, voL iv. p. 5ol. 

Husie’s Essay on “The Liberty of the 
Press, vol. i. p. 9. 

Sir Jambs Mackintosh’s Works^ vol. iii» 
pp. 59 . 245 , 246 . 539 . ' 

Sydney Taylor’s Works, p. 122. . 
Beckman’s History of iNVENndNS. 


A 


* Lord 
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Question X. 

■ 

Which does the most to make the Orator^ Know-- 
ledge^ Nature^ or Art 9 

Opener. — Sir, Oratory has done so much for 
the cause of human progress and enlightenment, 
and thf niastei;^ of Oratory have always been 
lield so high in the wodd, that the question which 
1 have had the honour to propose cannot fail to 
be both interesting and instructive to us. 

I seek to know whether the Orator owes his 
power and success to his Knowledge, to his 
Natural genius, or to his study of the Art of 
speech? Decision upon this point will clearly 
be of use to us; for, as we decide, so we shall act. 

I am of opinion that the Orator owes most to 
Nature. I think the gift of speech is as much a 
talent as the gift of music or any other talent 
with which a man' is bom. Experience is the 
' ground 'On which I build my belief. How often 
do you sec a man who knows a subject thoroughly, 
*tuid yet cannot say five consecutive words upon 
it: whilst, on the other hand, how frequently do 
. 3 ’oii find that a man, only slightly versed in the 
same topic, will make you a striking speech ujion 
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it, full of wit, grace, and elociucncc! That the 
power of speech is a gift of Nature, is proverhial: 
and, in my opinion, justly so; for observation 
continually shows us that even in early youth, 
when knowledge is scanty, the faculty is often 
strikingly developed; wdiilst in the maturity or 
manly age, when knowledge is full, and (as far as 
earth ciin make it so) complete, the faculty is fre¬ 
quently altogether absent. 

And as to Art: How very common and nume¬ 
rous arc the instances where, after instructing a 
young man in elocution, till he has practised as 
long (and almost as painfully) as Demosthenes, 
he stammers and stutters so dreadfully if he have 
a sentence or two to say, that you feel quite a 
pain and pity for him; whilst, on the contrary, 
you continually find that men who have never 
been taught the Art of Speech at all, become 
accomplished and striking Orators ! 

These instances seem to me quite sufficient to 
prove that Oratory is a natural, and not an ac- 
(tuired power. 

Second Speaker. —Our friend who has opened 
this debate, has spoken so very slightingly of the 
Art of speech, that I feel (although the humblest 
champion of the cause) obliged to venture a word 
or two in its defence. . 

In my opinion it is Art to which the Orator is 

•p2 
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mainly indebted for his success. I take as an in¬ 
stance of the value of A Tin the case of Demos- 
tiicncs. This great Orator, the greatest that the 
world has ever seen, was originally so vile a 
speaker, that his audiences hissed him from their 
(ireseiicc. Now he had genius, for a greater mind 
never existed: and Knowledge, for he had been 
instructed by the wisest. philoso])hcrs: but being 
deficient in Art, he was so graceless and unplcas- 
iug that iiien would not listen to him. When 
however he deyoted himself to the study of the 
Art, he conquered his defects, and won not merely 
contemporary applause (which is the total meed 
of most orators), but the apphiuse and admiration 
of the whole world until now. The next greatoht 
Orator we know of, Cicero, is another example of 
the truth of my argument, llis devotion to the 
Art is so well known as to need no evidence in 
proof: the compilation of his great work De Ora- 
tore is evidence enough, at all events. And how 
wonderful was his success! Other instances as 
striking, if not so illustrious, might be cited with¬ 
out end, were it necessary: but these will suffice. 
They will suffice to show you th9,t as oratory is 
most successful when the Art of oratory is most 
cultivated, it must be to Art that the success is 

mainly owing. 

» 

* 

Third Speaker. —Sir, I am of opinion that 
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it is neither to Nature nor to Art that the success 
of an Orator is owing, but to Knowledge. W ere 
the object of oratory to astonish and dazzle the 
hearer with fine figures of rhetoric, and graceful 
streams or overpowering torrents of thouglit, then 
I might accord the palm to Genius, Or were the 
object of human speech to delight the ear with 
mcllifiuous cadences, and charm the eye with 
pleasing 'action and expression, then 1 should say 
that the power of oratory is in Art, But these 
are not the ends which oratory has in view: they 
are only the means. The sole proper object of 
all oratory is truth, persuasion, conviction. He 
therefore who is master of his subject, who has the 
most thorough Knowledge of it, must be the best, 
because the most effective, speaker, after all. 

Take three different men; a man of plain prac¬ 
tical Knowledge, a man of lofty Genius, and u 
man of consummate Art; and give them a subject 
to debate. You will find, that whilst the man of 
Genius thrills and delights you with his eloquence, 
whilst the man of Art encliants ycAi with his ele¬ 
gance of action and delivery, the man of Know¬ 
ledge is the one who in the end convinces you. 

Genius without Knowledge Js dazzling, but 
useless; — Art without Knowledge is empty and 
vain; but Knowledge, without cither Art or Ge¬ 
nius, can still be of servige to truth, and still 
acquire respect from all men. 

• p 3 
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How often docs it happen that in a debate 
speakers of great genius and power declaim in vain, 
whilst a stammering, hesitating, awkward man of 
fact convinces in a moment! It is quite true that 
Genius sometimes triumphs over Knowledge, and 
makes the worse appear the better reason; but 
the triumph is short-lived: the fallacy is soon ex¬ 
posed, and Genius is Liughcd at or despised: but 
Knowledge oftener triumphs over Genius, and 
always, in the nature of things, keeps its ground. 

These, Sir, are my views upon this subject. 

Fourth Speaker. —Sir, I really cannot un¬ 
derstand how the gentleman who spoke before the 
last speaker can fancy that Art is superior to 
Nature in Oratory. Why what is Art? Simply 
the copy of nature. What is great, effective, ele¬ 
gant, striking, and graceful in natural speech has 
been formed into a code by observant men, and 
this is the derivation of the art of Oratory! Now 
surely the original must be greater than the 
imitation! Surely the Genius must be greater than 
the Art! Look to the rules of the Art themselves, 
and you will find the admission there. For what 
is the first maxim of the Elocution Teacher? 
** Be natural;^ Study nature **Be in earnest^* 
What is this but a direct admission that Nature 
is the great Orator, after all, and that Genius is 
greater than Art, and is its model ? 
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Oratory is the clear and forcible expression of 
thought; and as the capacity to think clearly iuul 
deeply is at all times a natural, and never an ac¬ 
quired power, clear utterance, which depends upon 
clear thought, must also be natural and not ac¬ 
quired. 

This is all I have to say. Sir, on the subject. 

Fifi'h Speaker. — Sir, Power is of no value , 
without impetus. A Steam Engine may be of 
great strength; but without fuel it is worthless, 
and without guidance it can do no work, ffiist 
in likt: manner, a man of genius is useless without 
Knowledge, and ineffective without Art. Mere 
greatne^b is nothing, and can do nothing; it is 
like a perfect lamp unfilled and untriinmed. 

Now it is very difficult to say whether we are 
moat indebted for the light to the lamp, to the 
oil, or to the trimming. Without the oil the 
lamp could not he lighted; without the lamp the 
oil would be of no service; and without the trim¬ 
ming, the lamp would bum so ill as to be nearly 
useless, and very disagreeable. 

And, Sir, it is equally difficult to say whether 
the genius for speaking, the knowledge of the 
subject, or the art of delivery, is the most impor¬ 
tant clement in the Orator’s success; Without 
Genius his remarks will Ije commonplace and in- 
ciTectivc: ■ without Knowledge they will be brilliant 
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but useless; and without Art they will be ill- 
arranged, graceless, and unattractive. 

To me it seems that no man is a good Orator 
who fails to combine all the three elements we 
have named; who has not the genius that gives 
' him clear and deep glances into truth : the know¬ 
ledge that gives him the power of fact and of 
proof: and the art that gives.him the means of at¬ 
tracting and securing the attention of his auditors. 

As 1 must choose between the three sources of 
the Orator’s success, I give my vote for Know¬ 
ledge. For as it^is the oil which is the real source 
of light, no matter what the lamp may be, so it is 
Knowledge that is the true illuminator of speech, 
no matter who may be the utterer. 

* 

Sixth Speaker. — I think it is Rousseau who 
says that Oiutory requires such a combination of 
qualities that he wonders how any man dares to 
open his mouth in public. ** Combination of 
qualities: ” mark that phrase! qualities^ not nc- 
quirementSy are nCv^ded by the Orator: qualities of 
genius, not (][ualities communicated by knowledge. 
Insight, judgment, comparison, method, boldness, 
and constructiveness; these are the qualities on 
>vhich a man dipends in Oratory: and these, you 
will observe, are all bom gifts, and not acquired 
faculties. It follows, therefore, that to Genius, or 
Nature, the Orator is mainly indebted. 
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Take two boys of the same age: teach them 
the same facts, abd give them an eqiial know¬ 
ledge of Art: you will find that they will make 
quite different spe^ers. One boy will be bright, 
. .quick, ready of ]X!rccption, facile in illustration, 
and enthusiastic in argument: the other will be 
dull, slow to see, incorrect in judgment, inconclu¬ 
sive in^rcosoningj and'feeble in proof: Docs not 
this clearly show us that it is Genius and not 
Education that really makes a mail an Orator ? 

I grant that Education is a most important elc- 

• 

nient in the Orator’s‘success; but I hold that it 
Is less important than Natural Talent. Genius 
without Art will make a man a better speaker than 
Art without Genius: *for Genius will always give 
clocpience, whilst Art at the most con only give 
fluency.' Genius is the possession of mental power: 
Art is only the means of its deoelopement Genius 
is the stream, and Art the channel: it needs no 
logic to prove that Genius must be the greater of 
the two: for as a stream will make itself a chan¬ 
nel, whatever may obstruct it, so Genius will find 
for itself a means of developement, however great 
and numerous may be the difiiculties in its way. 

Seventh Speaker. — Sir, Knowledge in an 
Orator may be compared to materials in the hands 
of a skilful architect: it is ^he matter by which 
he builds his edifice. Now just as the skill of the 
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builder would be valueless and unavailing were he 
without materials to build, so (it seems to me) is 
the genius of the Orator without use or value, if 
he be without Knowledge. F(jjr what can he do? 
Talk, but prove nothing: shine, but give no light: 
please, hut yield no instruction. Now, we know 
that even a common workman, if you give him 
materials, will build us a house; it will not be so 
grand, so elegant, so proportionate, or so tasteful 
os the house that an architect of genius would 
raise: but it wHb to say the least of it, be better 
than none. Well; just in the same way the edi¬ 
fice of thought that a speaker without genius, but 
possessed of knowledge, would rear, would be 
better and more useful to us (because more sub¬ 
stantial) than the airy fabr’' of fancy and elo¬ 
quence— fancy without substance, and elorpiencc 
without information—which the Oratorof Genius, 
unaccompanied by Knowledge, would create for 
us. 

Only let a man know a subject, and he will 
soon find a way to let out his intelligence, and, to 
profit the world by it. He may speak badly, un¬ 
gracefully, and unmusically; without plan, sue- 
cinctness, or style; but he will say what he means, 
before he has done, and will make his audience 
fully understand him. How often do you see a 
Lecturer upon Art <or Science, who exhibits the 
greatest possible awkwardness and difficulty in the 
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iie(? of speech, and who yet will manage to en¬ 
lighten you upon his subject ns well (though luit 
«() easily) as the most accomplished Orator eonld 
l^sivc done. This convinces me that Knowledge 
i-i the chief power which the Student of Oratory 
should seek to acquire. 

EionTir Speaker. — Sir, When the last 
speaker (5omparcd the Orator to an architect, I 
could not but call to mind the words of Cowper on 
this subject, lie says, 

“ ft is not mortar, wood, nnd stone. 

The arcliilcct requires iih>nc 
To finish a fine building; 

The structure were hut half coiuplcic 
If he could possibly forget 
The carving and the gilding.” 

Now we need no interpreter to tell us that the 
materials here named betoken Knowledge, whilst 
the “ carving and gilding ” typify Art. I lere, then, 
we see the relative value of the two elements. 
Knowledge supplies material, and Art fits that 
material to its purpose. If this be so, I think it 
will appear that Art has the higher value; materials , 
are nothing by themselves: the mere heaping to¬ 
gether of stones does not build a house. It is only 
when Art is applied to them, that the materials 
become of any service. Tho commonest workman 
(and I thank the last speaker for the illustration. 
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for it suits my argument^ at' least as well as his), 
the commonest workman ran only build by rule, 
by Art. It is Art that digs the stone. Art that 
makes the tools. Art that shapes the material. Art 
that lifts them to their proper places. Art that 
binds the fabric together. A man may conceive 
a goi^cous palace in his mind, another may have 
the materials to build it, but until the man who 
has been taught how to build appears, the palace 
remains unreared. Just in the same way, a man 
of. Genius may ^conceive a vast truth, and a man 
of Knowledge- possess the materials to prove it, 
but until the man of Art comes to put it into shape 
and form, the truth remains unproved and useless. 
I do not deny that the possession of Genius is in 
itself greater than the possession of Knowledge or 
Art; but I simidy argue that as Art is more prac> 
tioally important and necessary than either Know¬ 
ledge or Genius, it is more valuable to the Orator 
than they {ire. 

Ninth Speaker. —Sir, I am inclined to. think 
that a very important cause of an Orator's success 
has been hitherto quite overlooked. I think that 
to confidcjifie a speaker is very deeply indebted for 
his triumphs. Many a man who possesses all the 
other sources of power referred to, Genius, Know¬ 
ledge, and the, theory of Art, is so abashed and 
confiised when he begins to speak, that, with all his 
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talent^ his attempts end in failure; whilst, on the 
contrary, you often find that a man who possesses 
this quality of confidence succeeds in winning the 
attention and applause of his audience, althougli 
he is neither a man of Genius, nor of Knowledge, 
nor of Taste. 

Now I presume that this quality of confidence 
is a gift of nature, a ])cculiarity of constitution. 
Some men,arc naturally timid, otlicrs naturally 
hrave: the timid ones, of course, will be nervous, 
a[)prchensivc, and abashed when they address an 
audience; whilst the brave ones will be bold and 
courageous. 

Oratory, then, depends mainly on nature, I* 
believe: os a man is naturally constituted, so will 
he be able, or unable to speak. 

I have hitherto referred to man’s mental consti¬ 
tution : but his success as an Orator depends also 
very greatly upon his physical constitution. If his 
voice is weak or disagreeable, if his organs of ut¬ 
terance be imperfect, if his countenance be repul¬ 
sive, his body ridiculous or diminutive, his action 
and gesture naturally awkward or laughable, he 
will never be successful as a speaker: contempt 
will attend his efforts, and ridicule will soon force 
him into silence. .On the other hand, how often 
do you see a man who is evidently stamped an 
Orator by nature. He possesses a commanding 
presence a thoughtful brow, an.intelligent eye. 
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a deep and varying voicc^ a graceful and dignified 
action, a manner altogether imposing and majestic. 
If I may be allowed to instance a striking example 
from the great speakers of the present age, 1 would 
select the late Mr. O’Connell as my proof. 
one could have looked at that man without feeling 
that nature meant him for an Orator. Ilis person, 
his voice, his gesture, and his striking action, 
showed at once that he was bom with a genius 
for speech. Whether he were in the House of 
Commons, or before a hundred thousand of his 
countrymen in the open air in Ireland, every sound 
was hushed whilst he was speaking, and every eye 
‘fixed on luin throughout his dfidress. And this in¬ 
stance is but one of many. It is nature that stamps 
the Orator, and to nature he owes his success. 

Tenth Speaker. — The last 8|>eaker has told 
ui^ Sir, that it is to confidence, and to mental and 
physical constitution, that the Orator owes most 
of his success: let me say a few* words to you on 
• this point. 

Now I think that confidenpe is not a gift of 
nature at all, and has nothing whatever to do with 
a man’s constitution. Confidence depends partly 
on Knowledge, and partly on Practice, or Art.. 
Many men arc nervous because thay fear that they 
shall break down: this must result from a wont of 
confidence in their knowledge. How could they 
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four failure, if they knew they could prove the truth 
of what they have to say ? 

But I think that the chief cause of nervousness 
in speaking is want of practice. The voice sounds 
strangely to a young speaker; he does not know 
it: the many faces he secs before him, all looking 
at him, cause bis bewilderment; memory fails him; 
lie becomes perplexed, forgetful, and incoherent: 
hence ho fails. But practice remedies all this. 
Pie gets used to the sound of his voice, and to the 
attention of his auditors: he feels less trepidation 
every time he speaks; his memory improves, and 
gathers strength by exercise: his thoughts arise 
more continuously a*iid more regularly; and he 
1)ecomes able at length to utter his thoughts with 
certainty and cftcct. The debt he owes to Art is 
:i very great one, even in a physical point of view. 
Art improves,* strengthens, and tunes his voice; 
drills his body into proper postures; gives elegance 
to his action, and dignity to his appearance; and 
corrects the faults of his utterance. Let any one 
who is sceptical respecting the high value and im¬ 
portance of Art in oratory refer particularly to the 
case of Demosthenes. His failure at first and his 
ultimate success have been already referred to: let 
us now see what he did to make himself the per¬ 
fect Orator he, in the end, became. He devoted 
himself entirely to Art. He declaimed (as we read) 
with pebbles in his mouth, and so corrected his 
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articulation: he spoke by the sca-shore, and tlms 
gave power to his vojee: he practised attitude and 
action in a mirror, and so improved his manner 
and gesture: in a word, he trtistcd all to Art, and 
Art rewarded him with the most perfect success 
ever attained by a speaker. What more need I 
say? 

Eleventh Speaker. —Sir, I think that success 
in oratoiy depends more upon moral character than 
upon Genius, {knowledge, or Art. The man of 
truth, of rectitude, and of goodness, is the greatest 
Orator after all. For moral goodness gives con¬ 
sciousness -of right; consciousness gives earnest¬ 
ness; earnestness.gives eloquence; and eloquence 
never fii.ils to find striking language and impressive 
action. How was it that the oratory of Paul made 
Felix tremble? Not because the iq)ostle was an 
orator ^‘stamped by nature,” as one gentleman said; 
for he was a mean-looking, and, 1 believe, deformed 
man; but because he spoke with the fervour and 
^earnestness wMch always attend conviction, of 
righteousness and the world to come.” There 
was no Genius in this: there was no Art in it: 
but it was simply the moral conviction of a true¬ 
hearted man flashing out of his souL And thus 
you will always find that earnest and good men 
aise eloquent men. I do not say “ fluentfluency 
is not eloquence, by any means: fluency belongs 
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to words, eloquence to thought. Give a man a 
subje<ft which engages his whole heart and soul, 
and whether he be educated or uneducati'd, a 
genius or an artist, a man of universal knowledge, 
or a man of limited experience, you will see that 
he Avill speak well and forcibly and e0ectivcly u[>uii 
that subject whenever he treats of it. I have a 
far greater faith in moral conviction than in intel¬ 
lectual strengthf stores of knowledge, or artistical 
])Ci*fection: the Orator who speaks from the heart 
is tlie only true Orator: the only Orator whose 
fame will really last. With these sentiments. Sir, 
I must be excused from giving a vote upon this 
question. 

Twelfth Speaker.— Sir, With all due rci- 
spcct to the gentleman who cited Demosthenes as 
a proof of the value of Art in Oratory, I must be 
allowed to exjircss my opinion that the great Orator 
referred to owed less to Art than we (some of us) 
imagine. 

It is quite true that Art led him to conquer 
many natural defects and difficulties: but it was 
the perception and conviction of the Genius within 
him, that induced him to* study Art as he did. 
Unless it can be shown that the saine amount of 
study wpuld make any man a Demosthenes, it must 
‘ be admitted that Demosthenes was an Orator na¬ 
turally superior to other men; and consequently 

• Q 
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tliat on Nature, more than Art, oratorical success 
depends. Art was useful to Demosthenes, i/tcause 
he was possessed of genius; tlic same amount of prac¬ 
tice by a dullard would have done comparatively 
little good. Sir, Demosthenes owed all his real 
success to his genius. He had the sense to sec, and 
the heart to feel, that the slavery and luxury of 
Greece were abominable and detestable: and with 
a mental vigour, and'a moral foite, without pa¬ 
rallel in history, he made his conviction the con¬ 
viction of all (jrcece. When he said, Let us 

MARCH AGAINST PlIILIP: LET US CONQUER OR 
DIE,” it was not the blazing eye, not the energetic 
arm, not the loiid voice, not the determined man¬ 
ner, of the speaker that led the vast crowd lie 
addressed to echo his appeal: it was the sentiment, 
the truth, he uttered that aroused his auditors. 
His soul saw and spoke to their souls: and the 
manner was nothing, as Compared with the matter 
of his speech. Upon Natui'o, therefore, acting 
upon knowledge, the success of the Orator seems 
entirely to depend. These, Sir, are my opinions 
on this subject. 

V 

TIhirteenth Speaker. — Sir, It appears to 
me jbhftt Demosthenes himself opposes the aigu- 
ments his defenders and champions. They 
maintain that success in Oratory depends on genius; 
the contraiy asserts that it depends on art. 
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What is the first requisite in an Orator ? he was 
asked. Action^ was his reply. What the second? 
Action. AVhat the third? Action. By Action 
he here means Elocution, or the art of delivery. 
If, then, it is the opinon of the greatest master of 
speech ever known, that art docs more for the 
Orator than nature, how can we suppose or con¬ 
tend that nature is superior to art ? 

Art, let us bear in mind, is, os it relates to 
speech, a term of wide meaning. It includes, nut 
merely the mechanism of speech, but the whole 
management of* knowledge and mental power. 
The means by which Knowledge is acquired, the 
rules by which thought is reduced into order, and 
the discipliiie of the mind, as much belong to the 
art of Oratory, as the management of the voice 
and the action of the body. 

To art, therefore, I give the highest place. 
Taught by art, the student will gather wisdom, 
enlarge his mind, cultivate his perception, exer¬ 
cise his imagination, strengthen his memory, ac¬ 
cumulate ideas, supply himself with facts and il¬ 
lustrations, practise himself in logic, proof, and 
philosophy, observe the emotions of feeling and 
passion, learn how to portray them, and beyond 
all this train his mind into habits of thought and 
virtue, and his physical powers into pliancy, grace¬ 
fulness, and strength. This, yoii may depend, 
will make a man a far gr&tcr Orator than he will 
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become under the mere impulse of genius^ or fuded 
by the most extended human knowledge. 

Opener (in reply), — Sir, I have been led by^ 
this debate to see that excellence in Oratory de4 
pends not upon any one of the elements to whicla 
my question refers, but upon all. Mere genius] 
will never make an Orator; nor will mere know-! 
ledge ; nor will mere art: it is only by the union \ 
of the three that a successful Onitor can be formed. I 

In educating/or an Orator, therefore, tliis fact 
must be most carefully kept in view. We must 
ascertain, first, that power exists in the mind we 
seek to teach: that it lias quickness to sec, capa¬ 
city to judge,.method to arrange, and aptness to 
apply: we must next fill that n^ihd with know-, 
ledge: knowledge of eveiy sort: physical, mental, 
and moral: not heaped together chaotically, but 
communicated gradually and in orderly arrange¬ 
ment : and- we must lastly refine the mind by art: 
methodise what it has thought and learnt, and 
shape it into fpim, and gmcefulncss, and beauty. 

I would not-bestow too much attention upon art; 
for it has a tendency .to mechanise and unspiritu¬ 
alise the mind: but I would keep it in its due 
place, and pc^etually fix attention upon the more 
important elements beyond it. Above all, I would’ 
instruct the mind of the student in truth and 
vh^e. 1 would say to him. Let truth be your 
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alni 3 and to that, and that only, bow. You have 
but one cause to serveyes, understand me well! 
you must serve the cause of goodness, and that 
rause alone, or your acquirements will be a curse 
to you rather than a blessing, and a reproach 
rather than an honour, llecollect that as nothing 
more highly ennobles • the character of man than 
the right use of the faculty of speech, m nothing 
degrade^ it lower than the employment of this 
jiower to vile purposes. If you condescend to 
stoop fix)in tlic lofty pedestal of honour, and em*- 
ploy your strength to promote vice and error, 
mistake me not! you will be made bitterly to fed 
your degradation, and the shafts you point at truth 
will turn into your own bosom. He who stirs 
the jfkssions of men to enlist them on the side of 
infidelity and vice, must necessarily lead a life of 
hypocrisy and dissimulation; and who will say 
that such a life can be a happy one ? whilst, on 
the other hand, he who uses his faculties to pro¬ 
mote virtue and honour cannot fail to live a life 
of peace and pleasure, of peace that is steady and 
unvarying, of pleasure that is pure and lioly. 

Let your aim,” 1 would say to him in conclusion, 
** be the interest and the good of those around you: 
let the means you employ be honour and sincerity,' 
and then you will find that in seeking the happi¬ 
ness of your fellow*beu]^8, you have taken the 
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.best and most effectual method to advance your 
own. 


See EniNnuRan Reyicw, vol. vii. pp. 296—313.; 
vol. xxviii. p. GOi"; vol. xxxiii. pp. 240, 241.: 
Yol. XXXV. pp. 171—173. 

Hume’s Essay on Eloquence. 

WhaTELEY’S BnETORlG. 

Brande’s Dictionary of vSgience, Litera¬ 
ture, and Art. Art. “Eloquence,” and 
the authorities there quoted. 

AuSIIN’s ClllRONOMIA. 

Lord Brougham’s Essay on toe Eloquence 
OF THE Ancients. 
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Question : 

Which does the greater Injury to Society^ the Miser 

or the Spendthrift? 

It may be contended that the ^iser does more to 
injure society than the Spendthrift: 

I. Because he withdraws capital from circula¬ 
tion, whilst the other causes its distribution.’ 

II. Because he leads people^by the influence of 
cxample^to devote themselves to Mammon- 
worship, than which there is not a more 
wicked or more pernicious crime. 

III. Because his avarice tends to abridge the 
comforts of those around him, to. limit the 
education of his children in knowledge and 
virtue, and to set an example of selfishness to 
the world. 

IV. Because the hoarding of money tends to ^ 
the production of that worst state in which a 
nation can be placed,* when a fevir are rich 
and the many poor. 
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V. Becaiise^th'e love of money being the root 
of al levil, avarice tends to nourish and de- 
velope every sort of crime. 


On the other hand it may be argued tliat the 
Spendthrift is more injurious to ^society than the 

a 

Miser: 

I. Inasmuch as^ by distributing capital, he pre¬ 
vents thuDc large accumulations which arc 
the bases of all extensive enterprises in trade 

’ or commerced 

II. Because he^ in effect, discourages industry 
and frugality in the heads of families; for 
what father would hoard for a spendthrift 
son y 

III. Because hc^brings to utter ruin those who 
arc dependent upon him. 

IV. Because his miserable courses tend to give 
us a degraded and vile idea of our species, 
and so to check friendship and sympathy. 

V. Bcctiusc he offers a bad example to Uic 
world. 

• 

Upon, the question geneiully, it may be said 
that llte injury done to society by these two cha- 
i*acter8 is nearly, if ^ not entirely, equal. The 
Spendthrifl is as far away from virtue on the one 
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i^ide, ns tlic Miser is on the other; and the effects 
of prodigiility are as bad as those of avarice.. 

The diameters arc extremes, and are sccniiindv 
set up by nature to be mutually counteractive, 
"rims the world is generally secured from the 
eifccts of hoarding avarice, by the fact that miserly 
fathers usually leave their fortunes to spendthrift 
sons. The accumulated heaps of one genemtion 
arc generally dispersed in the next: and in this 
manner the equilibrium of character is tolerably 
well-preserved. 


See lM‘CiJLi.ocn’s Political Economy, pp. 504— 
509. 

AdxVm SMirn's Wealth of Nations. 

AMMON. By the Rev. J. ILuris, D.D- 
Mai'kenzie’s History of Frl'Galitv. 
Ramsay. On the Distribution of Wealth. 
Torrens. On tide Production of WEAi/ni. 
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Question : 

Is universal Peace probable. 

The supporters of the negative might say— 

1. That the present appearance of the world 
' gives no promise that Universal Peace is at 
all to be* expected. Ambition is opposed to 
ambition, interest to interest, and many other 
sources exist from which quarrels may be 
anticipated. Disputed territories; mutual 
jealousies; irritated distrust; and many other 
causes of hostility, threaten war daily, even 
' in Europe. 

IL That the principle of hatred and contention 
implanted in all our hearts cannot fail to 
produce and foment quarrels, whidi only ap-, 
peids to arms can decide. 

IIL That as sfc large class in every community 
finds pleasure and interest in war, it is scarcely 
possible that can ever cease. 
lY. That whilst the human race exists, sources 
of contention cannot altogether cease: but 
social, domestic, political, or foreign discon- 
. tent ‘will always need to be repressed by 
• military strength. 
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In the affirmative it may be argued— 

I. That although the present appearance of the 
world may lead us to think that existing con¬ 
tentions can only be settled by the sword, 
the increasing infrequency of war gives 
promise of Universal Peace at some future 
time. ' 

II. That civilisation brings a growing convic¬ 
tion that war is unjustifiable; and therefore . 
that when civilisation is perfect, this con¬ 
viction will be universal, and war will be 
abolished. 

III. That as men have at length found that war 
is in the highest degree inexpedient and de¬ 
structive to the best interests of the human 
race, considerations of policy ensure its gra¬ 
dual and certain abolition. 

lY. That although there are in the human 
heart principles of strife and hatred existing, 
the Christian religion is gradually rooting 
out these seeds of evil, and planting principles 
of Peace instead; which will not cease to 
grow until they have covered the whole earth. 

y. That we have clear Scriptural assurances 
that Universal Peace shall one day prevail 
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The following amongct others may be cit(i||^: 

L The prophetical description of our Saviour, 
namely, “ Tjie Puince of Peace.” 

II. The anthem of the Angels at the birth uf 
Christ, “ jTmee and goodwill amongst men.’’ 

III. The dying bequest of our Lord, Peace 
I leave w'ith you; my j)cace I give unto you.” 

IV. The distinct prophecy of Isaiah that “ Na¬ 
tion shMl not rise against nation, neither 
shall there be war any more.” 


Sec LoruJeffkey’s Essay’s, vol. i. pp. 91—93. 

Sir James Mackintosh’s Works, ii. pp. 320— 
327. 

The Tracts of the Peace SociETr. 
CnALMERS’s WoRIiS. DISCOURSE ON WaR. 
lloiiERT Hall. On War, vol.i. 

CuanniNg. On War. 

Pyne’s Law op Kindness.' - 
Captain Sword and Captain Pen. By 
Lcighr Hunt. 
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Question : 

ff 'ltirh trtis the yreatrst mai}, IhmapartCj IVatt, nr 
* IloH'urd ? 

The tiu 2 )portcrs of Bonaparte might say that lie 
was the greatest because he luul the largest 
cajaicity and genius: proofs of wliich arc to be 
tbuiid Ml that raix! combination of abilities which 
made him, from the condition of a subordinate 
.s(tidier, rise to be the humbler of Euro[)C, and 
the Emperor of France: and which enabled him 
to settle and successfully govern bis country at 
the most disoi’derly and chaotic period in her 
history. 

The supporters of Watt might say that he vras 
the greatest man because he did the most to benefit 
mankind. Napoleon was more dazzling; but 
Watt was more useful. By applying and improv¬ 
ing the steam-engine he conferred lasting, advan¬ 
tages upon the human race, whilst Napoleon’s 
brilliant career was an injurious and destructive 
one to man. The question of the comparative 
greatness of Napoleon and cfames "SA^att depends 
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uiyon whether vast genius not turned to good ac¬ 
count is greater than inferior genius beneficially 
employed. • 

The favourers of Howard might say that as 
moral goodness is the only true greatness^ his pure 
philanthro[)y and generous charity make him a 
greater man than either the giant-souled Napoleon» 
or the ingenious and useful Watt. 

That Howard’s unceasing efforts to conquer 
cruelty in prison discipline prove him to be both 
of higher courage than Napoleon, and of* more 
value than James Watt; for his bravery was the 
bravery of soul, whilst Bonaparte’s was only the 
bravery of physical courage; and his philanthropy 
was the philanthropy of heart which led him to 
desii^ the moral good of his fcllow-crcaturcs, whilst 
James Watt’s endeavours were directed merely to 
the improvement of man’s physical condition. 

Opportunity may be taken in this discussion to 
show, 


I. The detestability, horrors, and inexpediency 
of war; of which Napoleon’s history furnishes 
tlie most striking instances on record. 

II. The vast good that a philanthropic spirit 
can effect; for to Howard’s endeavours our 
improved, but not yet perfect, prison disci¬ 
pline is mainly owing. 


s 
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brilliancy is not to bo mistaken for 
greatness^ as true greatness never exists 
without goodness. 


III. That 


See Robert Hall» on Bonaparte. 

Foster’s Character of I1owaki>. 

Lord Jeffrey’s Works, vol. iv. pp. 551—556. 
CAitLYpE’s Hero Worship. “The Hero as 
■ King.” 

Emerson’s Essay on Heroism. 

Burke on the Cuauagtbr op Howard 
(S peeches). 

Cuanning's Character of Napoleon. 
Abago’s Life of Watt. 
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Question : 

Which are of the greater Importance in Kducation^ 
the Classics or Mativcmatics f 

To give a wide and useful scope to this discussion, 
it may be as wmjU to let tlie word “ Chissics ” stand 
fur “ Oencrai Literature,” and ‘^Mathematics” for 
“ Science.” 

•k 

4 

■ *»:• 

* 

The supporters of the Classics might contend 
that they are of greater value than Mathematics: 

I. llccause they tend to tviden thought, whilst 
lifatlicmatics tend to concentrate it. 

II. llecnusG they lead to the cultivation of all 
the faculties of the mind, whilst Mathematics 
sini])1y exercise the perceptive and reasoning 
powers. 

III. Because they promote the enlargement and 
spiritualisation of the mind, whilst hlatliema- 
tics tend to make it mechanical, narrow, and 
dogmatical. 

IV. Because they fill the mind with images of 
beauty which tend both to mental happiness 
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and moral goodness, wdiilst Mathematics 
simply fill the mind with facts, and close it 
against all speculative Philosophy. 

V. Because they promote inquiry and faith, 
whilst Mathematics tend to make the mind 
reject as false whatever cannot he proved by 
logic to be true. 

VI. Because l)y exercising and stimulating 
thought, they lead to the elevation of mental 
over mechanical force, whilst Mathematical 
science tends to subjugate spiritual to muteiiul 
power. 

The defenders of Mathematics might say that 
they are more bencheial to the mind than the 
Classics; 

Because they arc the best means we possess 
of arriving satisfactorily at j)hysical, mental, 
and even moral, truth. 

II. Because, by placing facts in due mutual 
relation, they form the only sure foundation 
on which' we can build our Knowledge, our 
Faith, and our Hopes. 

HI. Because, by cultivating th^ study of 
Science, they lead to the disobvery of me¬ 
chanical, mineral, and other material forces, 
which mere speculation would never have 
found out. 
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IV. Because, by fixing the mind on fact and 
proof, they give it firmness, clearness, and 
solid principles; and render it less liable to 
be misled. 

y. Because, by filling the hiind with absolute 
Knowledge, they form the starting-points to 
truth; whilst mere speculative thought most¬ 
ly leads towai'ds bewilderment and error. 

YI. Because they train the mind into stesdy, 
earnest, and continuous habits of thought: aiid 
thereby produce patience, constancy, deter¬ 
mination, ^rder, quickness of apprehension, 
foresight, and judgmejit. 

VII. Because they restrain that tendency to 
credulity, speculative belief, and visionary 
Pliilosophy, tow'ards which mere untrained 
thought generally leads. 


See Bbougiiam on Subjects of Science, as 

CONNECTER WITH NATURAL THEOLOGY. 

Chalmers* Christian Revelation as con- 

I 

NEGTED WITH MODERN ASTRONOMY. 

Whewell's Astronomy and General Phy¬ 
sics IN REFERENCE TO NATURAL TrEOLOGY. 

Wh^well, on University Education. 

‘ Sidney Smith’s Worms, voLi. pp. 183—199. 
' Robt. Hall, on Classical Learning. 
Leslie, on I^Iatheuatical Science. 
Playfair, on Mathematical Science. 
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Question: 

Are Srutes endowed with Reason ^ 

The affirmative may be supported by ai^menta* 
from experience and from analogy. 

Reason may be defined to be the power of draw¬ 
ing conclusions from premises; of perceiving dif¬ 
ferences ; and of forming a judgment from ideas 
flcrivcd from observation or memory: and the 
following (among other) instances may be adduced 
to show that animals possess this power: 

I. If a dog be beaten for stealing meat from a 
butcher’s shop^ he will never pass that shop 
again unless-he be compelled: here the recol¬ 
lection of his punishment clearly operates 
with him as a reason to prevent him from 
incurring the chance of a second beating. 

II. If an elephant, a horse, or a dog be injured, 
he will always recollcc^ the injurer, and if 
possible punish him: instances of thL5,kind are 
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to be found in every work on natural history: 
here see a rational recollection, and a ra¬ 
tional appreciation of revenge as a satisfaction 
and punishment. 

111. In the skill of the bee, the provident habits 
of the ant, tlie sagacity of the dog, and tlic 
ingenuity (amongst other instances) of tlic 
monkey, we clearly see the evidence of con¬ 
structive, rational, and mcntiil power, which 
must owp a much higher source tlian mere 
physical life; and which we cannot help im¬ 
puting to4ae existence of the same intellc^'- 
tual intelligence (the same in essence, though 
different in degree) as is possessed by man. 

On the other side it mav be smd— 

I. That the rational faculties which appear to 
exist in the Brute Creation arc simply the 
faculties of instinct, and not of Keason at sill. 

II. That i stinct is a species of intelligence 
quite different from Beason, consisting mostly 
of an intuitive perception of facts, ^whilst 
Bcason is the power that leads us to discover 
truth hy search. 

HI. That the ideas of animals are essentially 
different from the ideas of man, inasmuch as 
they are simply perceptive, whijbt man’s are 
both perceptive and reflective. 
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lY. That as Keason includes a perception of 
moral good and evil, and as the Unite Crea¬ 
tion has no such perception. Brutes arc not 
endowed with licason. 

V. That between the least intelligent of Men, 
and the most intelligent of Brutes, there are 
such striking/lifferenccs, that the Brute and 
the Miin^ must be of essentially diiferent na¬ 
tures. 

VI. That man’s place as ** lord of the brute" 
clearly implies superiority and ditlercuce of 
rational power. 

A veiy interesting discussion might arise here 
the immortaUly of Brutes: one side main¬ 
taining— 

That if the principle of life which animates the 
Brute Creation, can be for ever extinguished, 
there cannot but arise a fear that man’s exist¬ 
ence may be altogether annihilated, too. 

The other side replying: — 

That it is not the mental, but the moral part of 
man’s being that is promised immortality; 
and that (with King David, who says, that 
"in the grave all our thoughts perish”) we 
have every ground for believiug that it is not 

s 
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the mental facu^tres, but the moral perceptions, 
that will survive this life. 

Occasion may be tsikcn in this debate to incul¬ 
cate kindness and humanity tow'ards the Brutu 
Creation. 

Sec Jesse's Anecdotes of Dogs. 

Jesse’s Gleanings in !^tATUltAL History. 

IIisTOKv AND Instincts of Animals.—Lard- 

neh's Caihnet Cycloivedia. 

■ 

Gregory's Comparative View of Men and 
Animals. 

Waterton’s Essay on Natural History. 
Du. Chalmers’ Sermon on Cklelty to 
Animals. 

Toplady’s Speech on the Im-Mortality of 
Brutes. 

Aim/: Martin’s Work on Education. — 
Translated by Lee. 

Carpenter’s Instinct in Animals. 

Sharon Turner’s Sacked History of the 
World. 

Vestiges op Creation, pp. 333—336. 

Hume’s Essay on the Reason .op Animals, 

voLii. pp. Ill—117. 

Beid on the ^IiND, p. 4S9. “ On Instinct” 
Fletcher’s Cruelty to Animals. 
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Question : 

Is Dnvlllng justifiable f 

Duelling may be defended,— 

I. Because it is the only method I>y which 
lionour can be protected, avenged, or siitisficd. 

II. Because, it being a custom of the state of 
society in wdiich we find ourselves, we are 
bound to submit to it. 

III. Because it is a useful check upon those 
vices of society which do not conic within 
the range of law: such as insult, liberti¬ 
nism, and falsehood. 

IV. Because it is a test of personal courage, 
and because it is a plain and intelligible law 
to the effect, that what a man says or does, 
he must, when called on, lie ready to defend. 

The opponents of duelling may contend that 
it is unjustifiable— 

. I. Because it fails to accomplish its pretended 
aims; inasmuch as (whatever its aim may 
be) it neither avenge«^ nor satisfies wounded 
honour. 
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II. Inasmuch as it makes an appeal to right a 
Bim[>lc game of chance. 

III. Inastiiuch as it gives the injured no redress, 
and the injiirer power to do more iiiischief. 

IV. liecause, although a law of society, it is a 
wicked and absurd law; and is tiicrcforc not 
binding. 

V. Ilecauso the vices wliich it is presumed to 
hold in check arc not abated by it, and could 
better be restrained by law. 

VI. Because it proves, not courage, but fool¬ 
hardiness: for what but foolhardy can we 
call a man who flings his soul to ])ordition, 
rather tlian disobey a fooli^h custom of 
society? 

VII. Because it is an irrational and most ridi¬ 
culous practice. 

VIII. Because it is totally opposed to all 
moridity. 

IX. Because it is a direct violation of the laws 
of God. 

See Carlyle’s Sartor Besartus. 

WttiTiNos OF Sydney Taylor, pp. 357. 362. 

366. 

Paley's Moral and Political Philosophy. 

CniLLlNGAVORTlI AGAINST DUELLING. 

Dr. Millingkn on Duelling. 

Brakde’s Dictionary of Science, &c. Art. 

** Duel,” and the Works there quoted. 
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Question : 

Ts 3Ioder7i equal to Aucient Oratory f 

\ 

f 

Tms question resolves itself into two distinct 
considerations: 1. AVlicther modern is equal to 
ancient Oratory in iityle ? and II. Whether it is 
equal in Aim and Effect ? 

As to Style (which includes all that is meant 
by coynpositioti) it may bo said by the favourers 
of ancient Oratory, that nothing of modern times 
equals the style of I^eiuosthcncs, Kschiiics, and 
Cicero. The simplicity, the grandeur, the dig¬ 
nity, the power, the intellectual and moral force 
of these great orators, are altogether Avithout pa¬ 
rallel in modern ages. The orations of Kschincs 
and Demosthenes ‘^On the Crown,” and the 
speeches of Cicero for Milo, may be instanced as 
containing the most perfect specimens of oratorical 
stylo that the world possesses. Demosthenes, for 
bold simplicity of thought, Eschincs, for energetic 
statement and strength of denunciation, and Cicero 
for his exquisitely lucid, picturesque, and earnest 
style, arc (it may be said) quite unrivalled by any 
subsequent orators. 
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In comparison with these great speakers as to 
style, it may be assert'.^rl that amongst modern 
orators, speakers are to be found Avho are as great 
in some separate qualities, if not in all.* Thus it 
may be maintained, for instance, that Lord Chat- 
liam was as dignified and earnest as Demosthenes, 
that Fox w'os as simple and massive, and that 
Burke was as vehement and manly. So, also, it 
may be argued that Sheridan was as pointed and 
sai*castic as Cicero; Curran as lofty and dignified; 
Brougham sis*crushing and severe; Bossuct as 
impressive; and Canning as felicitous in illustra¬ 
tion and argument. Granting, therefore, that no 
single modern orator is alone us great as either 
of the speakers referred to, it may be safely said, 
that they separately exhibit the same qualities 
and excellences of style. 

If may be further said, on behalf of modern Ora¬ 
tory in gcneml, that in richness of illustration and 
beauty of style (by beauty is here meant appro¬ 
priateness of imagery, and elegance of language), 
the modern Orators far surj>ass their great proge¬ 
nitors. The vast accumulations of kuowled<;c and 
c ° 

the incalulable produce of new mines of thought 

which have been gathered together in modem 
times, have given to our Orators resources of re¬ 
ference, illustration, and proof which the Orators 
of old were entirely without. If a st)ccch of De¬ 
mosthenes’ or Cicero’s be perused by the side of a 
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ppcecli of Broiigli.'iiii’s or ^laciiulay’s, it will be seen 
sit once that where the olden Orator was obliired 

O 

to appeal to abstract rcsisoii, tlicniodern Orsitor is 
enabled to refer triumphantly to irrcsistilde facts, 
in snpjiort of his position. As to aim and effect, 
it may be said by the favourers of ancient Oratory 
tliat the endeavours of Demosthenes to rouse ef¬ 
feminate Greece against the invader of her freedom, 
and the ijncoasing efforts of Ciecro to keep invio¬ 
late the rights and privileges of his fcllow:;l^untry- 
nien, are aims, as high, if not higlier, than''tiny 
seen in modern times. I'hc effect these Orators 
produced is seen not merely in the applause and 
success wliich tliey immediately cxperiem'cd, but 
in the intelligible and striking fact that they 
have remained the acknowledged masters aud 
iiukIoIs of s])cech from their day to our own. 

The favourers of modern Oratory may assert, on 
the other hand, that our own speakers have aimed 
Inglgjr aud done more. They may point trium- 
jdiantly to the efforts of Brougham to cxterniinote 
the slave tnulc; of Pitt, to procure the honour and 
independence of his country; of Chalmers, to con¬ 
nect, and mutually prove, natural and revealed 
religion; of Grattan, to demand right and justice 
for his injured nation; of liomilly, to reform our 
barbarous laws; and of Sheridan to keep pure the 
administration of justice.^ 

A striking result in favour of Modern Oratory, 
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may be obtained by comparing the celebrated 
Oration of Cicero agfilns^t Verres^, with Sheridaiid 
Invective against Warren 1 listings. Cicero de- 
claims against Verres because ho has infringed the 
rights of citizenship, the peculiar privileges of the 
Koinan State. Ilis great point against the culprit 
is, not that he has condemned a Kotiian citizen to 
death, but to death like a slave. He calls on the 
Senate to chastise, not the cruelty, not the in¬ 
justice, not the treason, of Verres, but his vovtempt 
and insolence, Jn a word, he speaks for Privilege, 
and Pride. 


But Sheridan, in his denunciation of Hastings, 

takes for loftier ground. Spurning the arbitrary 

distinctions of “ citizen ” and “ slave,” he takes his 

> 

stand on the broad field of huinnnity, and demands 
C(iuality of rights for all who bear the human form. 
He ranks the man aliovc the citizen, and so shows 
himself the nobler Orator. 


Sec BROuonA>'*s Essay on the Eloquence of 
THE Ancients.—Collected Works, vol. iv. 
SiIEIUDAN’s PaNEOYKLC on DE^OaTUENES. 
Whatelev’s Khetoiuo. 

Hume’s Essay on Eloquence. 
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Question : 

Ts the Character of Napoleon Bonaparte to be 

admired / 

No character being absolutely bad or good, wc 
ran only arrive at judgment of character by strik¬ 
ing a balarfcc between the good qualities and the 
bad ones ; this must, therefore, be done in the case 
before us. 

The [>uints to be admired in llonaparte's cho- 
raeter are — 

I. Jlis clear, keen, vifforous hitellecU 

Tills enabled him to sec the position of Franco 
at the time of the Kevolution, to profit by the 
emergency, and to raise upon the ruins of 
Faction, a strong and jK>pular throne. It i*^ 
seen in his choice of generals and statesmen, 
in his manner of dis]jo8ing a field of battle, 
in his military inanmuvrcs, in his [lolitical 
government, in the celebrated Code Napoleon, 
in the rapidity of his conceptions, and the 
inexhaustiblcncss of his inventions. 

IT. y/zs energy of purpose and action. 

There was no trifling or wavering in .him j he 
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instantly executed the plans he conceived. 
Difficulties never daunted, but always sti¬ 
mulated, him. Witness his crossing of the 
Alps, his expedition to Egypt, his march to 
Moscow. 

III. Jlis courage^ hohhiess, ami presence of mind. 
lie never falters, never shrinks; he is always 
cool, guarded, and himself. — Ills schemes 
arc invariably massive, gix^at, and daring. 


In brief, to use the words of Chdnning, the 
greatness of Napoleon was the greatness of action: 
the sublime power of conceiving bold and exten¬ 
sive plans, and of constructing and bringing to 
bear on them a complicated machinery of means, 
encigics, and an*nngcnicnts. He niiscd himself 
fmm obscurity to a throne, and changed the face 
of the world. So far he was great, and such 
greatness wc must admire. 

But he had many faults: notice first 
His inhumanitg. 

He was perfectly reckless of human life, and 
would sacrifice all under his command to gain 
his cuds. Jaffa, Acre, and the muiders of 
the Due D'Enghicn, Wright, and Picbegni, 
will soil bis name fbr ever. 
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lie iffas a Violator of all law, 

lie seized upon independent neutral states, such 
as Leghorn, Parma, and jModena, and com¬ 
pelled tribute from them, lie robbed Italy 
of her treasures of art, usurped the throne 
of France for ambition’s sake alone, and re¬ 
spected no will or right but his own. 
lie deliberately injured his country. 

True, hc^ rebuilt Paris; true he adorned it with 
stolen treasures: but look at his conscriptions! 
at the bloodshed of millions in his battles; 
at liis espionage; at his enslavement of the 
press. 

lie was as wickedly ambitious a man as ever lived. 
Why was he not content as Kmperor of Franee? 
To be that was enough'; but he aimed at 
being Emperor of the world, and thus showed 
an ambition without a parallel. 

Mark further his vanity ami egotism. 

Ills sclHslmcss almost surpasses belief; he did 
all for himself; thought of none else. lie 
regarded himself as the greatest of men; os 
something unconquerable and almost divincl 
This overweening vanity is well seen in his 
remark to the King of Holland; “ Bccollect 
that your iirst duty is towards me, your 
second towards France.” 

Napoleon . exhibited further a great want of 
human sympathy and affecHon: proof of which is 
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t(i be found in many remarkable instances, but 
chiefly in his treatment of his wife and mother. 

Much, however, may be said in defence of 
Napoleon on many grounds: 

I. lie was called to action at a time of terror 
and revolution: and was placed in circum¬ 
stances of cruelty and selfishness which could 
not fail to demoralise him. 

TI. lie was called upon to rule while too 3 'oung 
to govern. 

IlL He w^s bred to a military life, the worst 
possible school of morality. 

lY. At his time the immoralities of }X)liticiaii3 
and warriors were not only hot reprobated, 
but admired and applauded. Falsehood was 
ciillcd state-craft, and the atrocities of war 
were denominated glories. 


See Changing.—Char voter of Bonaparte. 
Col. Witciieli/s Fall t»F Napoi.eon. 
CnARLF ' Phillips’s Character of Napoleon. 
Sir W. Scott’s Life op Napoleon. 
Boukriexne’s AIemoirs of Napoleon. 
IIazlitt’s Character op Napoleon. 
BroughAB i’s Statesmen or the Reign of 
George 111. (Second Senes) vol. ii., “ Na¬ 
poleon.” 

Lord Jeffrey’s Essays, vol. ii. p. 90. ct seq. 
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Question: 

ff’as^ the Exccutiov of Charles the First justifiable^ 

The point tliat first arises here is, WJicthcr Death 
is ever a justifiable punishment? for if it be not^ then 
wiiatcver Cliarlcs may have done, the destruction 
of iiim was wrong. The tendency of modern 
^'celing is, perhaps, against the infliction of Death 
•it all; but \vc must not judge by modern feeling. 
The theory and practice of the period when 
C.'harlcs suffered were unhesitatingly in favour of 
Capital Punishment. The act, therefore, judged 
by the light of the age when it was performed, is 
in itself unobjectionable, and its propriety or im¬ 
propriety dciiends not at all upon abstract con¬ 
siderations. 

The question we have principally to try is whe¬ 
ther the conduct of Charles was worthy of death, 
according to the morality of the time. 

The supporters of the affirmative may say: 
That Charles, by making war upon his people, 
committed an act of aggression on the public life, 
which was iiilly as heinous as an attempt at indi¬ 
vidual murder. * 
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The asscrtois of the negative nfciy reply : That 
Charles was driven by opposition and by evil 
counsel into the course he took; and that when he 
commenced war he did so in tiic firm and con¬ 
scientious belief that lie was doing right: in which 
case the wicked motive that animates the mali¬ 
cious murderer is by no means chargeable u])oii 
him. 

The justifiability of King Chaiies‘'s execution 
may further be considered as it is affected by con¬ 
siderations of policy. 

It may be urged on the one side. That the 
liberty, well-being, indeed existence, of the pcoi»le 
of England depended upon the cxccutionof Charles. 
Whilst he was in power, tlic British jieoplc 
were subject to arbitrary and unconstitutional 
tyranny, were taxed in tlicir ])ockets, coerced in 
their religion, threatened in their lives. There was 
no hope that he would amend, if he were restored, 
for he showed no remorse and promised no reform. 
He might have been kc})t in captivity, but tliis 
would liavc pi .nged England into continual civil 
war for his sake. To destroy him was to give a 
death-blow to his party, and to give England its 
only chance of peace and order. 

On the c^her side it may be maintained. That 
subsetiuent events entirely prove the impolicy of 
the act. So far from destroying the royalist party, 
it strengthened their riinks by attaching to it all 
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wlio pitied thc*trngical end of Charles, a })nrty 
increasing, during the Protectorate of Crom¬ 
well ; and strong enough after CroinwcU’s dcafh 
t » bring back a far worse king, in the person of 
Ciiarles the Second. 

It may be fairly questioned whether the licen¬ 
tiousness of the Second Charles did not entail up^ui 
die English peophi a far gi’eater nnioiint of evil 
ihiui would have resulted iroiu the continued 
lyranny of Chgrlcs the First. 

A very important question bearing on this mat¬ 
ter is, as to the rit/ht of the destroyers of Charles. 

On one side it may be said, Who made them 
bis judges? Ily what right, constitutional or moral, 
did they arraign and destroy him? 

And on the other hand it may be rcjiHcd, 

That lyranny always justifies rebellion, and 
aggression always confers the right of retaliation. 
The emergency of self-preservation was, it may 
be said, the right under which Cliarlcs’s judges 
tried and punislied him. 


See Lord Jeffrey’s Essays, vol. ii. p. 12. 

Macaulay’s Critical Essays, voLi. pp. 135 
• —187.; 425—490. 

Statesmen of the Comjionwealtii, in “Lard- 
nek's Cabinet Cyclofaidia ” 
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Lady 'Wtllougiipy’s Diauy*df the Time or 
Charles the First. 

Macaulay’s Histouv or England. 
Clarendon's History or the Great Re* 

BELLTON. 

Cattermole’s Civil War. 

Aikin’s Charles the First. 

Mrs. Hutchinson’s Memoirs. 

Forster’s Life of Cromwell. 

Miss Mitford’s Tragedy, “ Charles the 

Fhwt.” 
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Question : 

IVhich is the more happy^ a liarbarous, or a Civi- 

Used, Man? 

f 

Ft may 1x3 said that the savage is more happy than 

tiic civilised man, inasmuch as, 

I. Ill's free and unrestrained life makes him 
physically healthier. 

II. Jlis wants are more simple and more easily 
satisfied. 

III. lie is free from the cares, anxieties, jea¬ 
lousies, fears, and ambitions of civilised life. 

ly. He is less liable to disorder, either of body 
or of mind. 

V. He is free from the vices of society; intem¬ 
perance, hypocrisy, deceit, and fraud. 

t 

In opi)osition it may be said: 

« 

I. That the freedom of life- which the savage 
enjoys is but a poor substitute for the com¬ 
forts of shelter, clothing, and food, which the , 

• a S 
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civilised man enjoys: the l)C«t proof of wliicli 
is found in the uulvf'rftiil fact, tliat whenm cr 
the savage gets within rcich of the civilised 
man's habits, he adopts them; whilst the ci¬ 
vilised man is never atracted towards the 
habits of the savage. 

TI. That, although he wants of the savage are 
simpler and fewer than the wants of tlic civi¬ 
lised man, his plotisures are also fewer, for he 
enjoys none of the delights of thought, of 
affection* of social happiness, of hope, and of 
religious belief. 

III. That, although he is free from the aiixietie.^ 
of life, he is also without knowledge of it^ 
privileges and pleasures, both of scii&e and 
bOuL 

, IV. That, although he is less liable to phybical 
and mental disease, he is albO less capable of 
enjoyment. lie has no disease, but he has 
no happy health: neither his bodily nor his 
spiritual powers arc turned to good account. 

V. That, although he is partially free from the 
vices of society, he is also unaec[uainted with 
its virtues. Benevolence, pity, honour, hero¬ 
ism, constancy, endurance, generosity, patriot¬ 
ism, fortitude, and resistance to temptation, 
ore all unknown to him: whilst he is free 
from the thorny 1)C is also without the dowers 
of life. 
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The state of tlie savage is darkness. Darkness 
mental and moral. The thrilling delights of 
tliought^ of reflection^ and of judgment^ arc ne\er 
his: his best ideas arc vague, idle, dreamy, and 
useless. The unspeakable pleasures of home, of 
love, of relationship, of frieiid.^hip, and of social 
intercollr^o, are jiltogelhcr unkiiowu by him. 
Tiio liappinc}-s that waits on an approving con- 
-cieiice, th6 ineffable pleasure that follow** a got)d 
deed done, or a bad deed a>oided, is a stranger to 
the savage breast. Al)Ovc all, the exquisite liuppi- 
iie-s the ei%iliscd man derives from religious im¬ 
precision and belief, the unutterable joy which he 
feels in the conviction that he has a kind Father 
ill Heaven on whom he can im])lieitly rely, and 
ill the certainty that he is immortal, and shall 
never taste iif death, all this is entirely unfclt and 
unknown to the barbarian. The poet says; 

Where ignorance is Miss *tis folly to be wise." 

Kut is:norancc is never bliss. 

See The Bistort -of Civilisation. By W. A. 
Mackinnon, £sq., M.P. 

Hobbes's TREATiife ox Hidian Nature.— 
“ Love of Knowledge.” 

llousscAu's “ Discours.” 

1Il'3ik's Essays, **On UEFixEifENr in the 
Arts,” toL i. p. 285. 

Goldsmith's Citizen of the World, Letters 
XI. and LXXXIL 

Anoas’s Savage Life. 
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PART III. 

QUESTIONS FOB DISCUSSION. 


1. Which was^the greater Man^ Oliver Cromwell or 

Napoleon Bonaparte f 

Sec CablyIie's Letters and Speeches of Cromwell. 
Channinu’s Character of Napoleon. 

Southey’s Croiuwell. 

Scott’s Life of Napoleon. 

Mitchell's Fall of Napoleon. 

IlAZLiTr's Life of Napoleon. 

Carlyle’s Hero-Worship. “ The Hero os King.’* 
Borert Hall on Bonaparte. 

Macaulay’s Critical Essays, vol. L pp. ISO—187. 
Hali.am’5 CoustitutionRl History. 

J.ORO Brougham's Statesmen in the Reign of George HI. 
“ Napole-'n.” * 


.2. Was the Execution of Mary Quecfi if Scots 

justfiable f 

See History of England. — Hume. 

P. Fraser Tytler's Life of Mary. 

,Mi88 Stbicklano's Letter8 of Mary. 

Bell's Life of Mary. *. 
i* Mrs. Jameson's Life of Mary. 
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Sec Rodertsok's History of Scotland. 

Eilinburf^h Review, vol. xliv. p. 37. 

Mi6b Rkngeh's Life of Mary.' 

, Note.— This discussion will embrace the following consider¬ 
ations: For what crimes did Mary suffer? Did she commit the 
iilfeiiees alleged against her? And had the law of England any 
iurisdiction over her? 


3. //c/.v the Invention of Gunpowder been of lienejit 

to Mankind f 

Sec ('ii\NMX« on War. 

Ginitox's Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
eh.ap. Ixv. 

Edinburgh Review, vol. v. p. 471. 

Wilkinson's Engines of War. 

Note. — It is intended to inquire by this question, Whether 
(■uni)0\\der, by making war more dreadful and abhorrent, has 
not tended to lead mankind to its discontinuance? whether, in 
fact, perfection in War does not necessarily lead to* the pre¬ 
ference of Peace. 

The use of (>unpowder in Mechanics may be taken into con¬ 
sideration with advantage to the discussion. 


4, Which is tke more valuable Member of Hociety^ a- 
great Mechanician or a great Poet? 

See Channing on the Age. 

Emerson’s Essays. 

Edinbuigh Review, vol. jclvi. p. 365. 

-^y^voLzlvu. pp. 184—203.' 
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QTJESTIOXS FOR DISC^SSIOK. 


S^e McCulloch’s Geograpliical Dictionarj. Art ‘ Butish 
Empire ” 

McCuli ocH 8 Politic il !• jnoni> Passim 

Noti> —This question turns upon the comparative v ilut ol a. 
Great Doer and a Grcit Ibinkcc, and lies bctivicn the utility 
«t Mcch inics and Morals of Physics ai d MitaxlnMcs It is 
the belief of many of the chief writers of the dav that oiii i^c 
IS too niecbanieolr and needs to be spiiitu iliscd thi^ debate will 
open tbit question 


5. fVJnth wc^ the greater Oratory Demosthenes or 

Cicero^ 

See Lord Brofoiicms Fssiy on the Eloquence of the An 
cicnts C oliccted Spice lies, vol iv 
Edinburgh Review, vol xwiii p GO 

-, \ul \XMH pp JiG—246 

■ ■■ ■■ -, vol wwj pp —101 

Da Antuon’s Cicero W ith English Cuiniiient iry 

Note ^The discussion of this question must include rife- 
rences to style, aim, and effect irtistical, mental, and moral 
power 


6. Which ta the nfore despicable Character y the Ilgpo* 

ente or the Ltar * 

See Load Bacon’s Essay on Truth. 

Tillotsol, on the Advantages ot Truth and S ncenty 
Bishop Hall Character of the Hypocrite 
Oabltlx’b Miscellinies. Caglinstro 
Maexxh Chlzzlewit Character of Pecksniff 
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7. Ilds tUv Fvar of Punishment^ or the Hope of He^ 
u'unJ, fht greater Influence on fltimon Conduct * 

Nee At>a3i SaiiTri's Theory of the Moral Sentiments. 

MiiJ. on the HuMaii Mind. 

Ui.vtiiam’s Springs of Action. 

Dlo vi.u Stewart on the Mind. 

Ulmua 3I*8 fiationule of Itennrd and Punislimcut 

Non_This question iiiv(>l\es eonMileratioiis of gre.it im- 

portanei. It Ins to do witli Ediie.ition, Ciovernment. .iiid 
Ih ligion. ’J’liL fear of punishment is the principle usimll} sup. 
|K>«ied to iniUieiice us, and u]x>n this pruieiple, for the inosi part, 

• duration, laus uiid religious instrnrtioii are founded : hut many 

• f till' msest men are licfiiiiniug to douht this sjbteni. 


8 . Is Corporal Punishment justifiable ? 

See EiKJhss ORTH’S Practical I'diiratiun. 

iLi>i ttf>riN's Education of the Toung. 
IMARsifAL.JL’s Military Miscellany. 

11 tNSARD, “Debates on Flnirging in the Army.’’ 
Edinburgh lleMew, vol. xii. p. 420. 

SlUNET TAlrLOR's Works, p. 195. 


9 . TVas Brutus justified in hilling Casar ? 

Nee the Speech of Brutus in Shakspere*s Julius Caesar, 
Act 111. Scene 2. 

Sir Janes Mackintosh's Works, voL iix. p. 274., vok li. 
pp. 81S”~32 j. 

Hume's £ssa;>b, vol. i. pp. 471., &c. 

■■■— ' ' , vok ii. p. 228. , 
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Note.— This question must be tried by Aie morsils of the time 
'when the act took place, and not by the present standard of 
morality. It is quite necessary to make this distinction. 


10. ShouM Emulation be encouraged in Education? 

See Edgeworth's Practical Education. 

(aouwiN's Reflections on Education. 

Cowper’s Tirocinium. 

Adam Smetii's Theory of the Moral Sentiments. 

CoLUKi doe’s Lines, entitled, “Love, Zfo/ie, and Patience 
in Education.'* 

* Hoboes on Envy and Emulation. 

Sydney Smith's Works, vol. i. pp. 221—231. 

Note. —The system of prize-giviiig in education lias sup¬ 
porters and opponents, both so determined, that a disciisiion 
upon the subject cannot fail to be interesting and instructive. 
Philosophy and experience should both be referred to in the 
debate. 


11. Which was the greater Poet^ Milton or Homer ? 

Sec CoLERitiGE on the Greek Poets. 

CiiANNiNO on Milton. 

Bi.atb' 8 licctures. 

Campbell on Milton. 
li^ERT Hata. on Poetic Genius. 

IhttBLWALL’s Greece, vol. i. p. 24. 

Macaulay's* Essays vol. i. pp. 1—32. 

BRANDE’b Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art. 
, ' ^ “ Epic Poetryand the anthorities there quoted. 

Mote. This debate will upon the facts that Homer is 
^ Miore real, life-like, and human poet, whilst Milton is the 
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more imap^lnarivc, sablimc, and spiritual: the decision must 
depend upon which arc the nobler qualities. ■ 


12. Is Militari/ Renown a Jit Object of Ambition ? 

See Channixg's Essay on War. 

Channikg on Napoleon Ilonaparte. 

Childe Harold, Canto 1. War. 

Kubkrt JIontgomeiiy’s Picture of War. 
Kudkbt,1Iaj.l on the 3Iiseries of War. 


13, Is Ambition a Vice or a J^rtrte? 

See Hl'Giies's Essay on Ambition in the ** Guardian.** 
I.ORD Bacon's Essay on Ambition. 

Wobsky’s Advice to Cromwell. Play of Henry VIII. 
Paradise Lost ^Satan's Address to the Sun. * 

Adam Smith on Misdirected Ambition. 

Bishop Watson's Sermons to Young Persons. 
M'Oulloch's Political Economy, pp. 527—530. 


14. Has NoveUreading a Moral Tendency ? 

See Sir W. Scott’s Criticism on Novels and Romances. 
Scott’s Treatise on Romance. 

The Edinburgh Review, vol. xxiv. pp, 320, &c. 
Akenstde’s Pleasures of Imagination. 

Lord Jeffrey’s Essays, vol. iiL p. 440. 

.. , vol. iv. p. 517. 

Goldsmith's Citizen of the World, Letter LIII. 

Note!— It may seem that this question barely admits of dia> 
cussion, for moral novels must^ of eSurse, have a moral tendency 
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but at least the debate may serve to lead thl* deba^rs to a proper 
election of novels. 


15. Is the Character of Queen Elizabeth deserciuy of 

our Admiration f . 

See TIubie’s History of England. 

Luct Aikim’s Memoirs of Elizabeth. 

Sir W. Stott’s Kenilworth—for a faithful Portraiture 
of Elizabeth. 

Mihs Strickland’s Queens of England. 

Sharon 'I'urnlr’s History of Elizabeth’s Rcigii 
Sir jAMESfMACKiNTosH’fi Works, vol. iii. pp 2P2—2S4 
' MACAtTLAY’b Critical Essays, vol. ii pp. 1—34 


16. 7^ England rising or falling as a Katwn ^ 

See Bacon’s Essay on States and his £ssa> on the Great¬ 
ness of Kingdoms. 

Sir James Mackintosh's Works, vol. in. pp. .‘lUU, .'lOl. 
Edinburgh Review, vol. xxi. pp. 22. et seq 
M'Culloch’s Statistics of the British Empire. 

Compare the Elements of Modern with the Elements of An¬ 
cient Prosperi^. 


17. Has Nature or Education the greater Injlutnve 
in the Formation of Character ^ 

See Locke’s Thoughts on l^ucation. 

CoAbe’s Constitution of Man. 

God^hn on Education. 

EdgsworTr on Edneation. 

Watts on the Mind. 

AimA Martin on Education. 

Lord Jeffrey's Essays, vol. i. p. 138. 
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18. Which is the more valuable Metal, Gold or Iron? 

See Ubk’s Dictionary of Arts, &c. Art “ Iron.” 

Lkydkn’s Ode to an Indian Gold Coin. 

Jacob's Enquiry into tlic Precious Metals. 

Holland's Metal Manufactures, *‘Lardaer’s Cabinet 
Cyclopapdia.’* 

A Paper on the Uses of Gold, “ Maunder's tJniv’ersal . 
Class Book:” also one on Iron. 

Notk. — Tins is a question between Show and Value —Ih'- 
tween ornameat and utility. 


19. Is War in any case justifiahhf 

See SvDyKY Smith’s Sermons **on Invasion.” 

The Tracts of the Peace Society. 

Chalmers on the Hatefnlncss of War. 

CuANNiNo on War. 

Dr. Johnson's Thoughts on the Falkland Islands. 
Robert Hall on War. ' 

Burke on the Impeachment of Hastings. 

Edinburgh Review, vol. xxxix. pp. 6—18. 

-- — ■ , vol. XXXV. p. 409. 

Sir James Mackintosh's Works, vol. ii. pp. 320—327.; 
iii. 20U. 2.>2. 


20 . lias the Discovery of America been beneficial to 

the World f 

Sec Lord Jeffrey's Essays, vol. iL pp. 188—209. Article 
“Columbus.” 

Sydney Smith's Works, vol. i. pp. 280. 362. 
Robertson’s History of America. 

Washington Irtino's Life of Columbus. 

Martin's British Colonics.^* “ North America.'* 
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21. Can any Circumstances jmtify a Departure from 

Truthf 

See Paley*s Moral and Political Phllosophj'. 

Beattie’s Essay on Truth. 

Bentham's Principles of Morals. 

B \( ON on Truth. 

CoHEp/h Moral Philosophj. 

Robert Hall on Expediency. 

liOKD Jeffrey’s Essays, yoL iiL pp. 303—310. 


22s Is Sporting justifiable f 

See Sydney Smith’s Woiks, vol. i. ** Game La\is.” 
Strutt on the Sports and Pastimes of England. 
WALKf.R’s Manly Exercises. 

Walton on Angling. 

Ghristophlr North’s Recreations. 

Nimrod oq “ The Chase, the Turf, and the Road.” 
Scrope’s Deer Stalking. 

Pamphlets by the Hon. G. Berkeley. 


23. Does not Virtue necessarily produce Ilnppmess, 
and dot not Vice necessarily produce Misery 
in this Life ? 

See Benthah’s Rationale of Reward. 

Logan’s Sermon — ** There is no peace, saith my God, to 
the wicked.” * 

Meltill’s Sermon on the same Text 
Pope on Virtue. 

Macbeth’s Soliloquy. 

James Harris on Virtue Man’s Interest 
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24. From which does the Mind gain the more Know¬ 
ledge, Reading or Observation f 

See Gibbon's Abstract of his Readings. 

J^RD Bacon on Study. 

Mason on Self-Culture. 

Todd’s Student’s Manual. 

Carlyle on Hooks. ** Hero-Worship.** 

CuANNTNG on Self-Culturc. 

Robert Hall on the Advantages of Knowledge. 
Edinburgh Review, vol. xxxiv. p. 384. 


2r>. Have the Gold Mines of Spain, or the Cotd 
Mines of England, been more beneficial to the 
World f 

See Hood’s Poem—“Miss KUmansegg.'* fbr a vivid de¬ 
scription of the baneful influence of Gold. 

A Paper on the Uses of Gold, m “ Maunder’s Universal 
Class Book.** 

% 

McCulloch’s Commercial Dictionary, Art. ** Coal.** 

-—— Geographical Dictionary, Art. “ Britidi 

Empire.** 

26. Which was the greater General, Hannibal or 

Alexander ? 

See Plutarch’s Life of Alexander. 

History of Rome. 

Thiblwall’s History of Greece. 


27. Which was the greater Poet, Dryden or Pope f 

See Lord Jefjfbet’s Essays, vd. L ppt 163—166. 

SiB W. Scott's Li& of Drjdeu. 

T 
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See Campbell’s British Poets. • 

Db. Johnson’s ParsUel between Dryden and Pope. 
“ Liyes of the Poets.” 

Sib James Mackintosh’s Worka. yol. ii. pp. 520—522. 
Lobd Btbon’b Strictures on Bowles. 


28. Which has done the greater Servi^ifi to Truth. 
Philosophy or Poetry ? 

See Edinburgh Review, vol. xxi. p. 294. 

Bacon’s Adyancemcnt of Learning. 

Also the*Works quoted in a previous theme in this 
Volume. 

Note _Philosophy is here meant to signify intellectual 

■wisdom; and poetry, that inspiration respecting truth which 
great poets exhibit, and which seems to be quite independent of 
acquired knowledge. Philosophy is cultivated reason, poetry is 
a mural instinct towards the True and Beautiful. To decide 
the question we must see what we owe on the one hand to the 
discoveries of our philosophers; to Socrates, Plato, Epicurus, 
Bacon, Newton, Locke: and on the other, for what amount and 
sort of truth we are indebted to the intuition and inspiration of 
our poets, as Homer, Milton, Dante, Sliakspere. 


*29. Is an Advocate justified in defending a Man 
whom he knows to he Guilty of the Crime wUh 
which h&is charged f 

See Sydney SNirn's Works, vol. L “On Counsel being 
allowed to Prisoners.” 

Bentuam. Judicial Establishment. 

Bbouohau qp. the Quty of a Barrister. 

Palsy's Monl Phlosophy. 
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See PcrKCH*& Letters to his Son. **On,the Choice of a 
Profession.” 

Sydney Tati/ir's Works, toI. i. pp. 102, 103. 


«i0. Is it Itkvly that England will sink into the Decay 
which befell the JSiations of Antiquity ? 

See Pj.AYFAiR*b Enquiry into the Fall of Nations. 
liAcoN'b Ebbay on Kingdoms. 

VoLNi-:Y's Ituins ofEmpin'S. 

Ginnox's Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
Southey’s Progress and Prospects of Society. 
Vaughan’s Age of Great Cities. 


.'11. Are Lord Byron's Writings Moral in their 

Tendency ? 

See Lord Jeffrey’s Essays, vol. ii. pp. 366—371. 
Macaulay’s Critical Essays, vol. i. pp. 311. 352. 
Sydney Taylor’s Works, p. 288. 

Noi'e. — The vorks of Byron most here be looked at as a 
whole, and not be judged by isolated passages: they must be 
tried, too, by eternal, and not by fashionable, morality. 


^32. Do the Mechanicians of Modem equal those of 

Ancient Times? 

See Fosbrooke and Dunhak’b Romui Arts and Mannftu^ 
tures. 

' ■■■ - Greek Ditta 

Wilkinson’s Ancient .Egypt 
Pettiorew’s Ditto. 

Maurice’s Ancient Hindo^n. 

Heeren's Hibtorical Researches. 

• I 2 
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33. Which is tkb greatff' CioUiser, the Statesman or 

the Poet F 

See Dibate No. I. p. 1. 

Carlyle's Hero Worship. ** The Hero as Poet.” 
Guicciardini’s Maxims ; Martin’s Translation. 

See also the authorities quoted in Debate 1. 


34. Which is the greater Writer, Charles Dickens or 

Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton f 

See The Edinburgh ReYieiv, the Quarterly, Blackwood’s 
Magazinb, Horne's Spirit of the Age, Fraser's Ma¬ 
gazine : various articles on the subject during the last 
ten years. 

35. Is the Principle of Utility a safe Moral Guide f 

See Bentham’s Works ; Lord Jeffrey’s Essays, voL ui. 
pp. 303~~310. 

Madahe De Stael’s opinions thereon. 

An able article on the subject in the New Monthly 
Magazine for 1837. 

Robert Hall on Expediency. 

PaletV Moral Philosophy. 

Hume’s Essay& “ Why Htili^ pleases.” 

Sir James Mackintosh’s Works, vol. i. pp. 15, 16. 193. 
and 242. 

Dymond's Essays, pp. 4. 28. 123. 


36. Was th** Deposition of Louis XVI. justifiable f 

See Gaklyle's, Triers', De Stael’s and Macfablane’s 
History of the French Revolution. 

Sir James Mackintosh’s Works, vol. iiu pp. 3—352 
Lord JeffreKs Essa3s, vol. ii. pp. 40—45. 

Historic Fancies. By the Hon. G. Shtthe. 
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37 • Is the Use of Oaths for Civil Purposes expedient f 

See Bbntham’s Tract on the Necdlessne&s of an Oath. 
Hansard. '* Debates in Parliament '* on this subject. 
Dtmond’s Essays, pp. 58—67. 


38. Is a Classical Education essential to an English 

Gentleman ? 

See Mili&n on Education. 

Wbewell’s University Education. 

Locke's Thoughts on Education. 

Amos's Lectures on the Advantages of a Classical Edn- 
cation. 

Robert Hali. on Classical I^eaming. 

Sydney Smith’s Works, vol. i. pp. 183—199. 

Edinburgh Review, voL xv. pp. 41 — 51. 


39. Are Colonies advantageous to the Mother 

Country f 

See McCulloch’s Edition of Smith’s Wealth of Nations. 
Mebivale'b Lectures on Colonies. 

Torrens on Colonisation. 

Sir James Mackintosh’s Works, voL iii. p. 325. 
Bbande’s Dictionary of Science, Literature^ and Art. 
Art. '* Colonies,” and the works there quoted. 


40. Which does the most to produce Crime, — Poverty, 

Wealth, or Ignorance f 

See Dumas’s Celebrated Crimes. 

Bacon on the Uses of Knowledge. 

• r 3 
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See Dr. Harris’s Mammon. 

Foster’s Essay on thf Evils of Popular Ignorance. 
Robert Hall on the Hardships of Poverty. 

Sir James Mackintosh’s Works, "ol. iii. pp. .171 — 37G. 
Edinburgh Review, vol. xlviii. pp. 176—181. 


41. Is the Unanimity required from Juries conducive 
to the Attainment of the Ends of Justice ? 

Sec Blackstone’s Commentaries on the Laws. 

Bentham’b Judicial Establishment. 

Bemtham on Government and Special Juries. 

, Stephens’ Commentaries on the Law. 

Sydney Taylor’s Works, pp. 392. 397. 413. 


42. Is it not the Duty 'of a Government to establish a 
System of National Education ? 

Sec Locke’s Thoughts on Education. 

Wyse on Education. 

Channino on Education. 

James’s Educational Institutions of Germany. 

Fox’s Lectures on Education. 

Simpson’s Popular Education. 

Ck>DWiN’s Reflections on Education. 

• • • 

Rousseau'r Emile. 

Melvill's U iversity Sermons. 

Robert Hall on Knowledge. 

Life of William Allen, pp. 84—^6. 


43. Are the intellectual Faculties of the Dark Races 
Mankind essentially inferior to those of 
the White? 

See Lawrence’s Natural ^story of Man. 

Prichard's Physical History of Mankind* 
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fice Buffon’s Ph 3 -sical History. 

Ellfotsox's Phj'siology. 

CoMDK on the Constitution of Man. 

See also Bbanue's Dictionary of Science^ Literature, and 
Art. Art. ** Negroes;*' and the authorities there 
cited. 

44. Is Transportation a fit and effective Punishment f 

See Captain Maconocuir on Transportation. 

G 1 UD 9 N Wakefield on Trahsportatinn. 

Sydxet Smith’s Works, vol. L pp. 321—347. 


45. Should* not all Punishment be Reformatory^ 

See Bentham on Punishment. 

Beccarta on Crimes and Punishments. 

Report of the Prison Discipline Society. 
lloAVAiiD’s State r>f the Prisons. 

Romillt's Memoirs. 

Edinburgh Review, vol. xxii. pp, 1—26. 

Adshead’s Prisons and Prisoners. 

46. Is a lAmited Monarchy^ like that of England, the 

best Form of Government f 

See Delolbie on the Constitution. 

Hallam's ('onstitutional History. 

De Tocqueville’s Democracy in America. 

Edinburgh Review, voL xx. pp. 275, 276. 

Rome's £ssa 3 's, vol. ii p. 129—131. 

Lord .Teffrey’b Essays, voL iv. pp. 4—18. 114,115. 

47. Is not Private Virtue essentially requisite to 

Greatness of PubUc Character f 

See Dvxond's Essays, pp. 70—79. 

• *4 
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48. Is Eloquence a Gift of Nature^ or may it be 

acquir*>d ? 

See the works quoted in Debate X. p. 230. 

49. Is Genius an innate Capacity f 

See Guisentuwaitf/s Essay on Genius. 

Akensioe’s Pleasures of Imagination. 

Miu/s Analysis of the Human Mind. 

Dr. Brown’s Philosophy of the Mind. 

Locke on the Understanding. 

Duoald Stewart's Elements of the Human Mind. 
Reid’s Inquiry into the Mind. 

Sir W. Tebifek’s Essay on Poetical Genius. 

Rev. Robert Hall on Poetic Genius. 

Edinburgh Review, vol. xxxiv. pp. 82—88. 

50. Is a rude or a refined Age the more favourable 
to the Production of Works of Imagination^ 

See Stdret Taylor's Works, p. 169. 

SonrasT’s Progress of Society. 

Jeffrey’s Essays. 

Campbej.l’s British Poets. 

Hazlitt's Oritimsm on British Poetry. 

Edinburgh Review, voL xxxvii. pp. 410—412. 

■ ■■ , vol. xlii. pp.'306, 307. 

■ — — ■ ■ ■ , vol. xlviii. pp. 60,51. 

-, vol. xxxiv. p. 449. 

51. Is the Shaksperian the Augustan Age of English 

Literature 

See Loro Jeffrey’s Essays, voL L pp. 81^161.; iL pp, 
315—342.: iii. p. 44^. 
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See Hazlitt's Criticisms. 

Sir W. Scott on Poetry. 
Camcdell’s British Poets. 

Aikin’s British Poets. 

Hume's History of England. 
Schleosl’s Lectures on Literature. 


62. Is there any Standard of Taete f 

See Alison on Taste. 

Burke on the Sublime and BeantifuL 
Lord Kames’s Elements of Criticism. 

I.ORD Jeffrey’^ Essays, vol. i. p. 75.; ii. p. 228, &c. 
Edinburgh Review, xlii. pp. 409 —414. 

Hume’s Essays. 


63. Ought Pope to rank in the I^rst Class of Poets f 

See Campbell's BriUsh Poets. 

Aikin’s Do. 

Byron's Defence of Pope. 

Bowles on Pope. 

Lord Jeffrey's Essays, vol. ii. 

Hazlitt on the British Poets. 

Roscoe's Edition of Pope. 


64. JBds the Introduction of Machinery been generally 
beneficial to Mankind f 

See Babbage on Machinery. 

Chalmers’ Political Economy. 

M'Culloch’s Political Economy, pp. 100—206. 
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55. Which produce the greater ffappinesst the Flea^ 

mres of Hope or of Memory f 
■ 

See Rogers's Pleasures of Memory. 

Campbell's Pli^asures of Hope. 

Abercrombie on the Moral Feelings. 

Adam Smttu’s Theory of the Moral Sentiments. 

Hume's Essay on the Passions. 


56. Je the Existence of Parties in a State favourable 

to the Public Welfare, 

See The History of Party. By G. W. Cooke. 

Essays written in the Intervals of business. ** On Party 
Spirit.” 

Hume's Essay on Parties. &c. 

Lord Jeffrey's Essays, vol. iv. pp. 34—96. 

Edinburgh Review, vol. zx. p. 343. 

Dymomd's Essays, pp. 117 —119. 


57. Is there any Ground for believing in the ultimate 
Perfection and universal Happiness of the 
Human Race f 

See Southey's Progress and Prospects of Society. 
Channino's Works generally. 

Fichte's Destination of Man. Translated by Mrs. 
SlMNETT. 

Lord Jeffrey's Essays, voL L pp. 85—92.; ii. p.'212, &c. 


58. Is Co-operation more adapted to promote the 
Virtue and Happiness of Mankind than Competition 7 

See Chahning's Remarks«on Associations. 

Report of the Co<^perative Knowledge Association. 
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59. Was tJie hanishnient of Napoleon to St. Helena 
a justifiable Proceeding f 

See Sib W. Scott's Life of Napoleon. 

Auson’s History' of Europe. 

Hazutt'b Life of Napoleon.' 

Montholom's Memoirs of Napoleon. 

Bouuribnnk's Do. 

History of the French Empire. By Thiers. 

Mrs. Napoleon. 


60. Ought ^Persons to he excluded from Civil Offices 
on account of their Religious Opinions ? 

See Locke's Thoughts on Toleration. 

Sir G. Mackenzie on Bigotry. . 

Bacon on Unity of Religions. 

T. Moore on Corruption and Intolerance. Coll. Works. 
Peter Pltmlet's Letters. 

Sir James Mackintosh's Works, vol. ii. p. 116. 

Sydney Smith's Works, vol. i. p. 232. ; ii. p. 1— 23. 
Macaulay’s Critical Essays, vol. ii. pp. 432—402. 


61. Which exercises the greater Influence in thi 
Civilisation and Happiness of the Human 
Race^ the Male or the Female Mind f 

See Aimjs Martin on the Education of Mothers. 

Woman’s Mission. 

Woman and her Master. By Lady Morgan. 

R. Montgomery on the Education of Female& 

Priests, Women, and Families. By Michelet. Trans¬ 
lated by Cocks. 

Female Disciple of the Early Christian Church. By 
Mrs. H. Smith. • 

Sydney Smith’s 'VV^rkSy voL 1. pp. 200—220. 
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62. Which did the most to produce the French Re¬ 
volution^ the Tyranny of the Government, the 
Excesses of the Higher Orders, or the Writings 
of Voltaire, Montesquieu, and Rousseau f 

See Lord Jeffrey’s Essays, vol. ii. pp. 56—104. 
Carlyle’s French Revolution. ‘ 

Michelet’s French Revolution. 

AlisoK’s History of Europe. 

Thiers* History of the French Revolution. 

Migmet’s Do. ■ 

1 

Smyth’s Lectures on Modem History. 

Dr. Cooke Taylor’s Revolutions in Europ’e. 
Macfarlank’s French Revolution. 

De Stael’s Considerations on the French Revolution. 
Berks on the French Revolution. 

Niebuhr’s Age of the French Revolution. 

Sir James Mackintosh’s Works, voL iii* pp. 1 —352. 


63. Which was the greater Poet, Byron or Bums f 

See Carlyle’s Hero-Worship. ** The Hero as Poet.” 
Lord Jeffrey’s Essays, voL iL pp. 389—421. 
Carlyle's Miscellanies. ** Burns.” 

Lockhart’s Lift of Bums. 

Sydney Taylor’s Works, p. 288., &c. 

See also Authorities quoted in Question 31. 


64. Is Biere reasonable Ground for heUewng that 
ike Character of Richard the Third was not so 
Atrocious as is generally supposed t 

See Halsted’s Richard the Third. 

Walpole’s Historic Boubts. 

Bulweb’s Last of the Barony 
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65. Does Happiness or Misery preponderate tn Life f 

See Da. JonasoN. Discontent the Common Lot of all 
Mankind. 

Jeb£31t Taylor's Sermon “ Via Intelligentitc." 

Sib G. Mackekzie's ** Happiness.” 

Goldsmith on the Love of Life. 

Pope on Happiness. 

Thomson on the Miseries of Life. 

Pollock on llappinoss.* (Course of Time.) 

Palev on the Happiness of the World. (Natural 
Theology.) 

Burns's Poem, ** Man was made to Mourn." 


66. Should the Press be totally Free ? 

See Milton on the Liberty of the Press. 

Curran's Speeches for Rowan and Finnerty. 

Thoughts on Restraint in the Publication of Opinion. 
By the Author of Essays on the “ Formation of Opi¬ 
nion." 

Sir James Mackintosh's Works, voL iii. pp. 245. 255. 
290. 539. 

Lord Erskine's Speeches on the Liberty of the Press. 
Hume’s Essay on the Liberty of the* Press. 

Edinburgh Review, vol. xxv. pp. 112—124. 

Sydney Taylor's Works, pp. 122. 144. 222. 


67. Do modem Geological Discoveries agree with Holy 

Writ? 

» 

See Ltell's Elements of Geology. 

BucKLAND’b Organic Remains. 

Dr. Pte Smith on Geology. 

Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation. 
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See Phellips’ Geology. 

Hduboldt’s Cosmos. 

Anstkv's Geology. 

G. F. Richardson on Geology. 

Ansted’s Ancient World. 

See also a series of Articles and Letters in the ** Times ’ 
Newspaper, of Septemher and October, 1845. 


68. Did Circumstances the first French 

Revolution ? 

See Carlyee, and other authorities quoted at Question 62. 
Palby on flic Right of Rebellion. 

Alison’s Eu|ope. 

Arnold’s Modern History. 

Taylor’s Revolutions of Europe. 

Lamartine’s History of the Girondists. 


69. Could not Arbitration be made a Substitute for 

irar? 

\ 

Sec Peace Society’s Tracts. 

Dcliates in the House of Commons, 1848-9. 

Dysiond on War. 

Sir J. Mackintosh’s Works, vol. ii. pp. 320—327. 
Reports of'':e Peace Congress, 1848—J849—>1850. 
Elihu Bobbitt’s Bond of Brotherhood. 


70. Are Annual, Triennial, or Septennial Parliaments 
most in harmony with the British Constitution 
and Character^ 

See Townsend's History of the House of Commons. 

■ Banks’s Baronia An^ica Concentrata. 

Debates in Parliament on the sulyect. 
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n. Wkicli Character is the more to be admired; that 
of Loyola or Luther^ 

See Macaulay's Works. Art. Loyola.'* 

Montuohkry’s “ Luther." 
liuRNF.T’s History of the Reformation. 

D'AubksniH’s History of the Reformation. 

Steiidtno's History of the Reformation. 

The Jesuits, by Michelet. 

Miciielkt's Life of Luther. 

t 

The .R'siiits as they "were and are. 

Isaac Taylor’s Lovola and Jesuitism. 

Sir James STEPiitN's Essays on Ecclesiastical Biography. 


72. Are there good Grounds for applying the Term 
“ dark ” to the Middle Ages f 

See Halla3i on the Middle Ages 

Wright's Essays on the IVUddle Ages. 

Micc'AIie's History of England before the Revolution. 
Turner's History of England during the Middle Ages. 
Maitland's Dark Ages. 

Berrington's J.iteniry History of the Middle Ages. 
Guizot on Civilisation. 


73. Which was the greater Poet, Chatterton 7r 

Cowper ? 

See Southey's Life and Works of Cowper. 

Hatley's Do. 

Cart’s Edition of Cowper’s Works. 

Hazlitt on the British Poets. 

Jeffrey's Essays. ** Cowper." 

Dr. Johnson’s Remarks da. Chatterton. 
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QUESTIONS FOB DISCUSSION. 


74. Art! Public or Prviat** Schools to be preferred f 

See Amos on Commercial Education. 

Arnold’s Miscellaneous Works. 

Kay on the Education of the English People. 
Cowi'Er’s Tirocinium. 

Tremkmiiekre’s Reports on Education. 


75. Is the System of Education pursued at our UnU 
versities in accordance with the Requirements 
of the Aye f 

. See Whewbll on University Education. 

Huber’s English Universities. 

Tlie Collegian’s Guide. 

Debate on University Reform, House of Commons, IS50. 
Kay's Social Condition and Education of the English 
’ People. 

Edinburgh Review, vpL Ixxx. 


76. Is the Decline of Slavery in Europe aUrihuMle 
to moral or to economical Influences ? 

See James’s History of Chivalry. 

Hallam's Middle Ages. 

Macaulay’s History of England. ** Introductory Chap* 
ter.” 

Historical Pictures of the Middle Ages. 

Guizot on Civilisation. 


77. Is Anger a Vice or a Virtue f 

See Palsy’s Moral Philosaphy. 

Adam Smith’s Theory of Moral Sentiments. 
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See Abercrombtc on the Moral Feelings. 
WnEWELL*s Elements of Morality. 

Uiiowv’s Ethics. 

Letlerb to my Unknown Friends. ** Temper.” 


78. Which teas the greatest Jlero^ Alexander, Ctesar, 

or liuonajmrte. ? 

See PLUT.tRCfi's Lives. 

('arlvlk’s Hero-Worship. “ The Hero as King.” 
NiBBUHii's History of Rome. 

Arnold's History of the Roman Commonwealth. 
ilouRRii nnb's Napoleon. 


79. Which was the worse Monarch, Richard the Third 
or Charles the-Second ? 

Sec SuAuoN Turner’s ](tichard the Third. . * 

M \c iULAv’s History of England. 

Sidney's Diary of the Times of Charles the Second. 
'IValpole'a Historic Doubts. 

Hai.ati:.d s Richard the Third. 


80. Which was the greater Man, Franklin or Wash- 

ington f 

See lafe and Times of Washington. Family Library. 
Bancroft’s History of the United States. 

Macgregob's Progress of America, vol* 1. 

Maunder’s Biographical Tpiasury. 

Various Lives of Franklin. 

■ • x; 
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QUESTIONS FOR BISCUSS&ON. 


81. Is It probable that America will hereafter beeome 
the greatest oj Naiions ? 

See PoTNAH’s American Facts. 

Buckingham’s America. 

Ltell’s America. 

Macoregor's Progress of America 
Co3IBe’s Notes on America. 

Hamilton’s Men and Manners in America. 

Wysl’s America. 


82. Should not greater Freedom of Expression be 
encouraged in Debate ? 

See Brakde’s Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art. 
Art ** Eloquence,” and the authorities there quoted. 
CiCKRO. De Orafme. 

Hume’s Essay on Eloquence. 


83. Which was the greater Poety Chaucer or Spcn&er ? 

See Hazi^itt's British Poets. 

CoYftDFN Clarke’s Riches of Chaucer. 

Mxtford’s Edition of Spenser. 

Tyrwuitt’s Edition of Chaucer. 

Bell's Engli *i Poets. 


84. Is the present a Poetical Age f 

See Warmtick's Poets' Pleasaunce. 

Introduction to Lligu Hunt’s ** Imagination and Fancy.’ 
Moir’b Treatise on Poetry. 

Foster’s Handbook of Modem European Literature. 
Hontgombrt’s Lectures on Poetry. 

Macaulay's Essays. , 

Lord Jurrey’s Essays. 
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85. Was Louis XIV. a great Man t 

See Miss Pabdoe’s Louis XIV. 

James's Life of Louis XIV. 

Michelet's History of France. 

Macaulay's History of England. 

Crowe's History of France. 

Voltaire's Age of I.oiii& XIV. 


S6. Is it the Duty of a Government to make amplei 
Provision for the Literary I Vr iters of the Nation f 

See Southey's Colloquies on Society. 

Gkiskntiiwaitk on the Claims of Gciiins. * 

Forster’s Life and Adventures of Oliver Goldsmith. 


87. Which is the greater Poet, Mrs. Ilowitt or 

Mrs. Hemans ? 

See Rowton's Female Poets. 

Gilfillan’s Literary Portraits. Srlary Howitt 
Lord Jeffrey's Essay on Mrs. Hemans. 


8S. Should not all national Works of Art be entirely 

free to the Public ? 

See Debates in Parliament on the subject'. 

Hamilton on Popular Education. 


89. Are not the Rudiments of individual Character 
discernible in Childhood f 

Sec Essays on the Formation of Character. 

Combe on the Constitution of Man. 

Combe on Infancy. 
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QUESTIONS FOB DISGUSSlON 


See Early Influences. 

Jean Paul Richter’s Ll <*nna. 


yO. Is not Satire highly useful as a Moral Agent f 

See the Works of RABin.Ais. Duchat’s translation. 

Leioh Hunt's Wit and Humour. 

Eclectic Review, 1845. The Satirical Writers of the 
Middle Af^es. 

Sterne on Satirical Wit. 

Hazlitt on the Comic Writers of England. 

Madan’s Juvenal and Persius. 


^91. Has not the Favnlty of Humoitr been of essential 

Service to Civilisation / 

See Llioh Hunt’s Wit and lluinour. 

Mackinnon’s History of Civilisation. 

' Caul\li/8 Miscellanies. Article on Richter. 

Hazliit on the Comic Writers of England. 

Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy. 


92. Is if not to Emigratjum that England must mainly 
look for the Belief of her Population ? 

• 

Thornton’s Over-population and its Remedy. 
Mekivali’s Colonisation and Colonics. 

Torrens on Emigration. 

Reports of Emigration Commissioners. 

Morning Chronicle. Articles on Emigration. 18.i0. 
Howitt’s Colonisation. , 

Laing’s Notes of a Traveller (second scries). 
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93. Does National Character descend from atjc to 

age? 

See Carlyle on Characteristics. 

Pbicuaho on tlie History of Mon. 

CosiUE on the Constitution of Man. 


94. Do the u Usociutions entitJed “Art Unions ** tend 
to promote the Sprutd of the Fine Arts? * 

See Beportb of Art llnionb. 

Mbs. Ja91i:son Art and Morals. 


9o. Is it possible that the World will ever again possess 
a JTriter as great as Shakspere? 

t 

Sec Dryuen on Shaksiiere. 

Hazlitt on .Shakspere. . ‘ . 

SciiLKUEL on Sliak spore’s Drama. 

Voltaire on Shakspere. 


96. Is the cheap JMerafure of the Age on the whole 
bcnejicial to general Morality f 

See Publications of the Society for the Diffusion of Kuoif* 
ledge. 

Bacon on Knowledge. 

Chambers's Publications generally. 


97. Should not PracHce in Athletic Games form a 
Part of any System of Education f 

See Walker’s Manly Ezerejses. 

Rees’s Cyclopecdia. Art. “ Gymoastics.” 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION, 


See Encyclopsedia Britannica. Art. “ Education.' 
Oraxo's Philosophy of liaining. 

Richteu’# Lcvana. 


98. Is not the Game of Chess a good intellectual and 
* Moral Exercise ? 

See Franklin's Morals of Chess. 

WALKKR'b Chess Studies. 

Staunton’s Chess Player's Handbook. 

Tomunson’s Amusements in Chess. 

\ 


99. Have Mechanic^ ImtUiitiom anstoered the Expec 
tations of their Founders ? 

See The City of Ijondon Magazine, 1842-43. 

Reports of the Manchester Athenaeum. 

Do. of the I4verpooi Mechanics' Institution. 
Brougham on Mechanics' Institutions. 

Manual of Mechanics' Institutions. 


100. Which is to Oe preferred^ a Town or a Country 

Lifct 

Howxtt's Rural Life of England. 

' — . of Germany. 

Knight's I ondon. 

Jessk's Literary Memorials of London. 

-Scenes and Tales of Country Life. 

Blaine's EncyclopiBdia of Rural Sports. 

Miller's Pictures of Country Life. 

The Boy's Country Book. 



QUISSTIONS FOR DISCUSSION. 990 

101. Whkh is \hegreaterPoety Wordsworth or Bgronf 

See Jeffrey’s Essays, vol. ii. pp. 36&—971. 

Eilinburgh Ue\iew: on Wordsworth^ End on Byri>u. 
Quarterly Review : on Wordsworth, and on Bjron. 
Macadlat's Critical Essays, toI. i. pp. 311—352. 
SvpNEY TAYix>K'b Works, p. 288. 

Moore’s Life of Rj ron. 

Briti&h and Foreign Review, vol. vii. 


102. Which is the most hancful. Scepticism or Super* 

stitioti ? 

See Reason and Faith, by If. Rogers. Reprinted fh>m the 
Edinburgh lle\ ieu. 

Cairns on Moral Freedom. 

Coeeriimse’s Inquiring Spirit. 

The Natural History of Enthusiasm. 

F<uiaticism. 

Hare's Victory of Faith. 


103. Is the average Duration of Human Life increase 

ing or diminishing ? 

See Porter's Progress of the Nation. 

M'Ci'ELOch's Statistics of the British Empire. 

NFibox's Contributions to Vital Statistics. 

Reports of the Registrar-General. 

The Claims of Ijabour. 

Cosidk's Physiologj'. 


104. Is Life Assurance at present conducted on safe 
and equitable Principles ? 

Bayus's Arithmetic of lafe Assurance. 

Morgan's Principles and Dototrines of Assurance. 
Pocock’s Explanation Life Assarances. 

De Morgan's Treatise on Probabilities. 
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QUESTIONS FOB DISCUSSION. 


lOJ. Are there good Reasons for mpposing that the 
Ruins recently discocprcd in Central America 
are of eery great Antiquity ? 

See Stephens's Central America. 

Do. Do. Second visit. 

Foshrokk's Encyclopocdia of Antiquities. 

DnNTx>p*b Travels in Central America. 

■ 


106. Do Titles operate bcnejieially in a Community f 

Sec Palet on flononr. 

Dthon»*s Works. 

Bentham on the Rationale of Reward. 

MacIntyre’s Influence of Aristocracies. 

Hamilton on Reuards. 


107. Would not Pulpit Oratory become more efferfire 
if the Clergy were to preach extemporaneously ? 

Brougham on the Eloquence of the Ancient^ 
Whateiet’s Rhetoric. 

Spalding’s Rhetoric. 

Bbavde’s LiCtionary of Science, Literature, and Art. 
Art ** Eloquence.” 


108. Is not Ptemperance thechiff Source of Crime ? 

See Adshead’s Prisons and Prisoners. 

Life of William Allen. 

^ Doubleday’s Statistical History of England. 

BEdos’a Lectures on Depravity. 
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t 

109. Should not the Study of IJi»tory be more en¬ 
couraged than it is ? 

Sue 31‘ruLiiAan on History. 

R1C.1.ANT) on History. 

C'ARLiri.K*s Miscellanies. History. 

<jiod ill History: by Dii. Cumriing. 

Srui.i.i.F.L on the Philosophy of History. 

Arnomi's Lectures on Moclem History. 

Smytii's Lectures on History. 

Stkiiiiixg's Essay uu the Study of History. 

TTTi.i.R’8 Elements of General History. 
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Bonaparte and Cromwell compared .... 264 
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Brutus: was he justified in killing Cac&ar? ... 267 
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Byron and Burns compared ...... 284 

Byron and Wordsworth compared ..... 295 

Caesar: was Brutus justified in killing him? ... 267 
Capital Punishment .......45 

Central America - 296 
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Charles the First: was bis-Execution justifiable? - • 257 

Charles the Second and Richard the Third ... 289 
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Country Jafe and Town Life compared - - - - 201 

Cowper and Cliatterton conijiared ----- 2<s7 

Crime, is it most caused by Poverty, Wealth, or Ignoiance f 277 
Croniwcll and Bonaparte compared - - - - 261 

Cromwell: is his Character to he admired? - - - HI 

Crusades: have they been beneficial to Maiik.ind ? - - 1*9 

Dark and White Races compared - - - - - 27h 

Debate. should it not be more free ? - - - - 290 

Decline of Siasery in Europe .... - 2S8 

Deinostliencs .iiid Cicero tompared ----- 206 

Dickons and Dulwer compared . - . - . 276 

Drsden and Pope compared ------ 279 

Duelling: is it I'lstifiablc? - - - - - - 247 

Education: should the State enforce it?- - . . 278 

Education or Nature : which most forms the Character - 270 

Eloquence: is it a Gift of Nature ? - - - - 2h0 

Emigration : the Relief of England .... 292 
Emulation: ohouUl it be encouraged in Education ? - 26*1 

England : is she rising or falling as a Nation ... 270 

England : is it likely she will sink into Decay ? - - 275 

Execution of Charles the Fi^st .... - 257 

Execution of Mary Queen of Scots .... 264 
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Ignorance, Poverty, and Wealth . . . - . S77 
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Intellect of the Dark and White Jtaccs - . . . 278 

Intellect of the Sexes - .-----25 
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Invention of Gunpowder ------ 265 

Iron and Gold compared - - - - - -271 

Juries : should they be unanimous ? - . . - 278 


Knowledge : what the Orator owes to it • - - 210 

Knowledge *• what the Slind owes to it - ’ - - - 278 

Liar and Hypocrite compared ..... 266 

Idte Assurance ....... . 295 

Limited Monarchy ....... 279 
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Literary Writers: should not Government provide for 
them - 291 

Louis XIV. : was he a great Man . 291 

Louis XVI. : was his Deposition justiti. hie? ' - - 276 

Loyola and Luther compared ..... 287 

9 

Machinery. has its Introduction been beneficLil ? - - 281 

Male and Female Mind compared - - - - 2S * 

Mary, Queen <»f Scots - - - - - - -201 
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a 

Oaths: is their Use expedient ?----- 277 
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Oratory: Ancient and Modern compared ... 249 
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Philosophy and Poetry compared . . - . . 274 
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Spenser and Chaucer - . . . 

Sporting; is it justifiable? . . - 

Stage, Morality of the - - - . 

Statesman and Poet .... 
Statesman, Poet, and Warrior 
Steam Engine and Printing-Press . 

Taste: is there any Standard of? • 

Tithes; do they operate beneficially? 

Town and Country Life compared - 
Transportation : is it an efTuetive Punishment 
Triennial, Annual, or Septennial Parliaments 
Truth : may it evei be departed from ^ - 
■ 

Unanimity of Juries .... 
Universal Peace: is it probable ? - 
Universal Happiness: is it probable ? 
University Education .... 
Utility : is it a safe moral Guide? - 

Vice: does it necossarily produce IMisory ^ 
Virtue: does it necessarily produce Happiness 
Virtue : is it not essential to Gieatness? 

War: IS it ever justifiable? - 
W<irrior, Statesman, and Poet 
Wasliuigton and Fi.<nklin compared 
Watt, Bonaparte, and Howard 
Wealth, Poverty, and Ignorance 
White and Dark Races compared - 
Wordsworth and Byron compared - 


THE END. 
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BAnnw PownUi II.A .1 Beaf*Admllnl W. 
H. Biimt and B.GnAWTr M.A. too. 

[fn Ihepreea. 


Arnold.—Poems. ^BU^h^ 

Arnold. FIret Buioat 
Fep.too.5a. 
price 5a. 


BeeonC BiUlloo. 
tarlca. •Pcp.INP. 


Arnold.—Oaklieldi oCp Pellow- 

ahlp In the Beat. Bp W. D. Abmood. 
Uentanant 5llih R^hment, Bengal NuWe 
Infantry. Tho Second BAtloii, reriacd. 
1 nolo, poll Bro. pilcn Hr. 


Amott.—(hi the smokelosoPire- 


Arrowamitli^rA Oeogxaj^ctl 

INctloaa^ of the Holy Seriptsenai Itaelnd* 
lug alao Notlera of the CMef nneer and 
People Buntiened in the Apoorrahn. Bp 
the Rer. A. Annoweiaitn, M.A? Bro, lla. 


AoBtdt—Germany Arom 17M to 

IdU I Or, Skrlrhra of Oerman Ufa from tho 
Do<-apof the empire to the jCnpnlalua of tha 
Frew h. Bp Mra, Aninir. Poat too. Hr, 


Joanna BalUie’a Bramatie and 

Poetical Worha, epmpletc in One Volvmr. 
Beeond Kdhlon, mrindlng n new I.lfa ef 
Ioanna BallHej with Portrait and VlgnOttr, 
Bquaie crown too. "It. cloth, or tSirbound 


in morocco. 


Baker.—Sl^t Tears' Wander- 

inga In CapluO. Bp b. W. Bakcb. Kag. 
With 5 colmuod PlaMa. too. pnee 15#. 


Baker.-^hoEifleand the Hound 


In Ceylon. BpH. tV. Bannn, Kkg. With 
Platea and Woodenu. 8fo. prii e Ida. 


Barth.—Tntrels and DiacoTO- 


rlea In Africa. Bp l>r. Ban ih. IFIth Mapa 
and lllvatcntioaa. Comprising lonmepH 
fram ‘DIpoli to Koiika, from Konha to 
Yota, tha Capital of Adamawa. sad back: 
to Kanem, accompanring a BlarC'ltantlBg 
Xnpcdtiloa to Mango 1 and Ma Joardep to 
■ad Braldence In Bi^rmo. Also.aJiramep 
from K»nko to Tlmmictoo i Ma ResMeaer 
In Tlmbnetooi and kla /onmep hath to 
Koakg. [/nfhPprnw. 


Bayldon*! Art of Valuing Bents 

and Tlllagea, apd Tonanl^ Bight of Batrr- 
ing and Qaitllog Parma, aaylamod hr 
soraial Bpoclmana of ValwiiSrasi witn 
RemaAa on tho CoMaailon .ptnaad on 

SoUa In ^ 


Wtwtions. 


the Uag of Imndhirda. Imnd Agenta, Am* 
p uf ae W ^ Ytomeaa^nndTanenla. Mem BdU' 
t i on,go n ieAhy J. PewAtnaen. Brn.lii.M 


Bsrkeloy.—Beminisceiiees of a 

E oHatoan. Bp the Hanonfablr OnAimBT 
■ Barnmmmr* Btohipga hp 

ihnImceirBro price I4t. 

BlasiAi BraettcBl T r os Hs o on 


I Bflih Vhnralm forOnhlle 

lYhmi. 


Inalractlone lor PMrata i 


ST.:; 
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FUBilSKBft BT LONGMAN, BBOWK, AlfD Co 


BaBten.-~Lyra CkmuBlea: 

HtAiib fur the BnndMjra rnidaeUcf FMtiwalfe 
M the Chriitlaa Year. TfuakHd Dma the 
OenMB hjr OAnaaiiia ’YFiitatroit«ii>'— 
Steomd £mi»m, Fcp.Bt». ftf. 

Thli MieellH at Oermaa HMaa haa 
been nade (him a poliecitoa paMlalied In 
fierioanjr hr the Cheridler SaaMai and It 
forma a compaalon Tolaaia to 

Theoloffia GermtaieBi whioh 

■etteth forth nannp fair UneaaMta of Dfalae 
Tmth.and anlth very lolip aim ioaeijr thlim 
ioachlnir ■ Perfect Life. lYaaalated Sjr 
SnaAiTMA Winawoa^. With a Ptafaca bp 
the Bev. CaaHi.n Kimobuit i and a l<ettar 
bf Cheraliar Bonnn. ^eoad Bdlflan. 
Pep. Bra. §i. 

m 

Ba]i8eii.~0hristlBoity ft Maii- 

hliid; Their nrefiinlan and Prmperta. 
BpC.C.i. BoHaoKp D.O.. 1) C.L., D^h. 
Belii|{aNe«Rdlil«in,portceted,reniodcliad, 
and eatendedi «f Hlpanlmlmt mad dii Amt. 
7 Tola. Bro. priec If, it. 

*a*ThUSecoBd Rdlllon nfiha fffppnfp- 
fat IB compoaed of thraa dHtlart vorka, 
vUeh nhp bo had Bepaiatelppaafollowai— 

1 . Hlppailvtaa nad hla At* I or. the Ba- 
Ifinnlnira and PriMpcfta of Chrlatlaaltp. 
S wla.Beo. priee if. lOr. 

9. Oaillnaa of the Pblloaophf ofUafoeraal 
Hiatorp applied toLBnB«a(o and RTellgloai 
ContalalnB an Aceonat of the AlphabraOai 
Conferencea.WS onla. Ben. price If. ISa. 

B. Analecta Anta>Nlcaiaa. S vola. Svo. 
price SI. St. 

Burton, (&. r.V-Personnl Nar- 

ratWe of a FII|ptmBBa to Bl Mediaah and 
Meceah. Bp mchabo F. Banna, IJont. 
Bombv ArmV. With Map, Plan, Woodrata, 
and cotoarod Platoa. 'Buraia. Bn. Sf. Be. 

Biirt(ni.~The Hlultfny of Seot- 

Innd, froai the Ranlami to iho Batlartloa 
of the laat JaeobIto Inaarreetloa (IBW— 
l7dB.} Bp JTona H. Banna, t nb. Bto^ SBi. 

Bishop Bntler% Ctenonl' Atlss 

of Modeio and Aacleat Oooanphp i oom« 
prlalaf flflip*nro fall-col o aiod Napa i with 
complete ladcsoa, Nov BdUaa, aeaelp all 
ra-oBaravod, enlaitod, aad' vroatlp Im- 
prored. Bopal 4tojprica >fa. ha U -bo iia d. 

Bishop Biifilsc*^ BkBteh'ofllB^ 

dem aad Aaeleal Ooofeaphf* Nov 
thoroagblp raelned.'infk aaeh Ml 
latrodacad aa natlnaallp ptami o M 


conriaa and tlM laical InfamallaB haeo 
Ban Bn. pilM|o.M. 


The Cabinet Gssetteeri APim- 

lar Itepoaitloa of all IhoCoMtrlaaMtho 
World I their OoaaranMBt, Poaalidloa, 

PaodaeU i BoUflOB, Inva, Naaaan 
Social Stttt. Bp Iho AathBTOf SO# 
wel Adoyrr. PCap.Bio.pt|aona.S^ 


The Cibiaot Lsirjer: A Bopis- 

lar Olmat of the Inwa of Sogland, Civil 
apd Citadaalt vith a Mciloiian of Lav 
ToMaafNaariau, Siaiatoa. aad laMcbl Aad* 

S altlaa I Cona a tTahlaa of Aaaaaaed Tuca, 
iiaiap Ooiba, SBobe Ueancaak and Poat* 
Horao Dailaa t Poat«OSba Bofalaiioas, aad 
Prlaan DIaelplln. 16th BdliTaa. aovprta* 
.Ibb Iha PnUle Aeb of the BaaaloiB 1666. 
Frap. Bn. priee Iflf. 6d. 



OalTert.—PnouiBBi or,the Wan- 

deriagBoal. A Porahfr, In Hhpme aad Oat- 
line. Bp the Rev. W. CaavnaT, M.A., 
Rertor of 8t, Ahtboila^, nod Minor Canoa 
of 8l. FaaPa Catl^ral. With 99 Btehli^ 
bp the Aathar. Sqaaro erovn Svo. 16*. 6d. 

OalFeit.'-The Wlft*t Kumal) 

or, napora,TlHNWhlvoad Roan ea Boro, 
raf Oecaolna of a Burao'e Lifo. WUb 
llealOBB bp the Aatbor In the aiple of Oarjra 
KlltmMIri Prmgtr Bach. Bp the Ror.W. 
Calvbbt, M.A. Crova Sro. lOi. 9d. 

Carlisle (Lord).-A Mary la 

Tatblah and OraokWataro. Bribe Rbht 
Hen. the Sari of CaaLiau. FIRhKdlUea. 
PoatBfO. lOv.Bd. 

OatleiF.—Popular Ooncholofyi 

or, tba Shell ClMaat arraaied accoidloB, 
to the Modem SpNcmi Wltbodetailod ac* 
eoant of the Aaimala; aad a comptete Da- 
aciiailaa Ual at the FamlUaa aad fleaera of 
theKeeant and Foaatl Sheila. Bp AofiM 
Catmv. Soeoad Edhloa, mvcb taapn^ I 
with 401 Woodcala.^ Poal Sro. pclec 14a. 

OeelL —The Stud Parmi or, 

Hiola oo Bnedlac Horaea for the Tarf, 
IhoChaaiLBadtlM Road- BpCnoin. Fep, 
Sro. vltb Fratotlaptera. ptlco la. 

Oeeil.—Beeerds of the Ohsse, 

nod MaBMlra of‘Calabfatad Bportamroi 
lUaatiallu nooM of the Uawa of Oldra 
Ttaaaa aiw compariof them vRh pravaOiaf 
Caatoow i Tasathir vith an latradactian 
la moat of tho PaaUaaaMo Hmtiflf 
Conilrlaai aad Coaimaov.' Sp Omu. 
Ftp. Sro. vith tvo Rbub, price 7o,6d. 


OeeU-Httehls Pnetlcei erHIiits 



dl aa pptny,t Bv Cecil'. I 
Flata,piSDa Sa. nalf-boand. 

The'CoBSiii of Oiemt Brltsliilii 

1161 1 Cnnrliilaf an Accoiiat of the Nm^ 

Wmand OMallMii 



■ofal#e>.6o. 




















Ohaljbaaiu'B HtstorlealSunrOT 

of Wadwii SraralallTe Pkltoio^, horn 
lunt to nejnl i u u I ■irodvctloa 

ta tbs OplBioM or tho HcMDt Sehoola. 
IVoiitlaird ima tho OoraOif br AAPmo 
Tdih. PoatSvo.pileoSt. W. 

Ohapman.-^BOitory of Ouota- 

Adobbn.aod of tbo Thlrtf Vein'War, 
10 tba Kfna’a Daath: With Moie Amomoi oi 
I ta Conelailon by Ibe Peaeo of WeaiplialiB. 
Bf Bt Cbavmoivi N.A.,Vlcar ofLethathaad. 
tw. ^ [iv Mr ^rcM. 

Ob«mvl*B MndPlof of Sbur- 

mooT and Con|nat of Oolonra, and tbeir 
AppUrailona to iha Alta i InilndinB Paint* 
inf, Inlarior OeeomUon, Tapcairtoa, Car* 




^ IMo liitMfpnAl 

Prlntlnfi Map Colonrinf, Drtu, Uan^rape 
and Plotrar bardanlnf, ale. Tranalatad u 


Lady Cnit'o Xnvalld'o Book.** 

Tba ImaUd'i, Ova Bo«^ A CoUaciion of 
Bodpea franr mlona Booka and varioua 
Coantrln. Bp tba Honouabla Lapv Coar. 
Second Kdliloa. Pep. Sen. priaa 8i. 6d. 

Tho BiOT. Ta Bate's Domestic 

Uinikp and Patnitp Chaplain, In Two Parti. 
The nniPaH being Cbnrch Her? icaa adapted 
for Domeatla Uae, with Prayert for orery 
Day.of the Weak, aal|ectad cacInilTelyftoa 
the Booh of ConiMn Prayer. Part II. 


4 I’lalca. Crmm Sro. In. 4 d. 

<nintoxu'**Lltexaz7 i^Amviyiv of 

llanqr Frnea CIlBton, M.A. Antk^ of the 
Fnaff HtHmlrt the iTpifl Bamanf, ate. 
Co^piialng an AntoMognphy apd LIterarv 
Jonrnal, and brtef Kaaari on Theoloeleal 
SbbJacta. Bdlted by Ike Re*. C.J.Ptmk 
C uHTOir, M.A. Poataro.|HrlcaBi.M. 

aonyt)eaK.-**Bssay 8 , Eodesias- 

tleal and Hoelnl i Reprinted, with addlllonn, 
ftom the Bdladiirf h Arefrw. By the Rer. 
W. J. OoNvnnAna, M.A., date Pellow of 
■ Trinity College, Cambridge. Sro. Ita. 

Ooiqflieam and Sfow 80 B.**The 

Life and BiActlea of Baint Paul i Com* 
prjalaf acomMrte Blomphy of the Apoatla, 
and n Tbualartoa of ala Kplallea Inaerted 
in Chronqioglealorder. By the Rev. W. J, 
CowTanAiiB. M.A., and the Rer. 4 . S. 


Comprtaing aa appropnale Bermon for arery 
Bnnday In Ibe Vear. Id Edltloii. Poet 4to. 
Plf. elolbi Sla. M. ealfi or MS. IBi. morocco. 

■_.^ 1 - 1 Tan Famiov CnAnAiw, ISr. 

sepamtcly Domnane Lreonoy, lllr.dd. 

,Davy (Ite. J.)—The Angler and 

hU Friend i or. Placatory Colloqiiiea and 
PMfng Bicaralona. ByJoair Darv, M.D., 
F.R.8., ale. Fep. Sro. price Sa, 

Delabeehe.—Beport m the Cko- 

logy of Cornwall, Darnn. and Weat Somer- 
■et. ByMr Hnnar T. DatAonenn, F.H.8. 
With Napa, Woodenta, and 18 Platea. Sro. 
price 14i. ^ 

De laBlT^**ATroaUse on Elec¬ 
tricity, la Theoij and Practice. By A 
Da I.A Ritb, Profeaaor In the Acadee^ of 
(tencra. Tranalated fbr the Anther by C. V. 
WAanaw, F.R.t|. In S rola. with nomerona 
Woodeat i. ToL 1. Sro. IRk i Tol. II. SSa. 

Dennistotts.—Kemeirs of Sir 

Robert Straago, Kal., Ingrarer, Member 
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The EelipfB of TkiOif 0 E,a Visit 

■» a Retlyieiu BeepUa. SavaaA BdlUou. 
Kcap.(lro. price Sit 

I A Defence of The Selipie of 

! Faith, bjr it* Aathor t BrinYa Rajolader to 
I Profetaor Nearmra'a R»pl». Sccoiul Kdt> 

I tloo, rarlaed. PoatBro.pnco5i.Bri. 

I The Englishms&'s Cheek Oon- 

cordaiiee ofthe Neir ^atameiiti Setof an 
I attonipt at a Yorbal Coaneslon h«t*ren 
theGreekand the KngllahTostai incladioo 
a CiiBrordai.ce to Ike Proper Namea, with, 
IndcaeaGreek'Bnirilah and Kn*llah*Greek. 
NcwBdItlon, Royal Bvo. price 43f. 

I The EngHshhian*» Bebrev and 

Chaldee Coneoidaace ef the Old Teata* 
raent; Being an attempt at a Verbal Cou- 
uaaiou hetween the Original and the 
BiifriUh Tranalatkonat arith^ndeKaa, a Llat 
of tae Proper Naueaand ihcrrOrearreBcea, 
etc. 3 vole, royal Bro. price 49. ISa.6ri. | 
large paper, iet. Mr. Bri. . 

Ephemera.—A Handbook of 

Angtlag i Tearhlttg Fly nahlng, IVollliig, 
Boitiim Fiahlne, and SaimoiiMAIngi with 
the Natural Hlitoiy of Rirer Flah, and the 
beat Modes of Catching then. 1^ £rna- 
KBna. lliird Kdllluii, corrected and lm> 
prurod i with Woodcuta. Fcp. Bro, price it. 

Ephemera.—The Boolf of the 

Balmont Comprlalngihe Theofy,Prlnliplea, 
and Practlee of Ply>nablag lor Haimon i 
Uttoof good SalaMn Fllea for everrgftod 
Hirer in the Rmplre; the Natw-al Hlatoty 
of the Balann, all Ita knoim Habita do* 
Bcribed, and the beat war of anlBcially 
Breeding It 'captained. With nnmemua 
celouredi Kiigrariuga of Salmon FUea nnd 
Salmoit Prr. By SrHswnna; aHleied by 
Annanw Vooifo, Fcp. Bro. willp coloured 
Platce, price 14t. 

W. Ereklne, Ssq.—History of 

India nndcr Baber and Ifnmdyna. the First 
Tom MorerelgaB of the Honae of Talmur. 
By wiuuraia JBnwiira, Bay. 8 rola. Bro. S3a. 

rairbaim—VsefU Information 

fur Rnglncara i Baiag m Betlea of Lectnrea 
dellreiid to tho Worklog Englnecis of York, 
ahire and iMcaahlre. with aScrieaof Ap* 
pcndleea, ronlaiolag the Reaolta of XaneH* 
mental Inqnlrlea Into the Strength of mpie. 
rlala, the Canaea of Boiler BaBlaalOBB,*ctc. 
By wnuAK FatanAinn, F.RSm F.O.S. 
With Plateaand Vfnedents. Royal8«o. Ma. 

Taraday (ProfSmsor).—The,8nb- 

tect'Manw df Ms Lectnrea on tha Non- 
Metrilie Kleaaenaa, dalirbred before the 
Hembera of the Boyai Inatltolloa by 
Profeasor FanADae, O.G.L., F.R. S.t 
etc. AmiyMd by permlaaioB from the 
Loctarcr'a Notaa iw J* Scoepwaaf# fl***' 
Pep. Bro. Mica A.BA 


Pep. Bro. N>va A.BA 

rraneis.—Chnmieloa and Cha*^ 

raetera of the Btorb Racbangc^^By Jonx 
Fnaxcia. Ne* Bdilion. Bnt. pneo lUi. fid. 


Oilbart.—A Praetteal Treatise 

on Baahlng. By JaatCa Wtutaia OttMiiT, 
F.B.8..tienenullaatanriif IbtLOBdoOBiM 
Weatmlnater Bank. Biefb SdiMan, rcelaed 
I and enlarged i with Fnrtialt ul the Aalhor. 

' Srela.limo.prUalfie. 

011bBrt.-Logle ftr the WUIoni 

A FhmlllarBajpoalrion of the Art of Beaaiin* 
lag. By i. W. OiananT* F.RS, PearlA 
Srill|on. I8ma. price Be. M. 

CKlbarta— XiOffle fat the Tonag t 

Coaalatlaf of Tweatr-Bve Leaeona In the 
Art of RenaoniM. Boeeted {mm the Loffe 
of Dr. laaac WStta. Rf J. W. Qiuaan. 

' F.R.B. 18mo.pr^e A. 

Ooldsmith*# Poetleal Works. 

Sdiied by Boaton'GoHJtnv, Bag. Illnn- 
trated by RTood Kngrdrtaoa, ftom Daatgni 
by Membeta^ tho Hieblag CInb. Banara 
croon dro.doth, Sla.s morocco, iSl. Ifia. 

OoBBO.—A Hatnrallst*! Befonm 

In Jaomlea. By P. H. Ooaaat Bag. With 
Platea. Pont B*o. prieo lA. 

EflBaya on Political and Social 

Science. Goatrtbated chiefiy to tho SdVn- 
kurgk By Wiuiam B* Onao, 

8 rMB.'Sro. prten 8w. 

Srore.—The Correlation of Phy- 

S ealForeea. By W.'ll.6aors,0.C.,il.A. 
.R.a, mrriPriffion. Bvo.prieefr. 

Qnmey.—BdBtorieal Skotehea 

Illuauratlng aopi* MemonUo KroaU and 
Kpoeaa, from a.d. 1400 to A.». 1MB. Bt the 
Rcr. JoMt ilaJiPiiBia OvnoBT. ft.A. 
Breo Srillfon. A^bm. •[/nlMpima. 

Snrn^.—St. Lonia and Henri 

IV. Being riaecond Berlca of Hlatnrical 
Bkctchea. Br tha Bar. J. Uaairvaji U«n* 
xavtMJI, Fcp.Bro. A, i 

Epening Bsereatioiiaf or,8em- ! 

B i from the Lcclof«>Reom. KdItM by the 
r. J. H.OvKMCVfM.A. Crown Bro. A, 
SnkieeCa. , loefurm. 

Rndlah iSeacripOve Foeity- * 

Bar. HrMalAHl, B.D. 
Re c o i lAtlooao# Bt. Pcteiabafg~ 

The Rer. C. M. Amll. 

Bli Thomac More.- 

Charlea Batten. Beg. 

ThelUlof Mraieo— t 

Vic Rer.8. H. OwwpaiaiA. 
The Hanac of Commoaat Ita Bimg^ 

RkkgidB. Brig. 

The RcArmailM— . _ _ . „ 

ne Rcr. A. P. 8lanlay,M.A. 

Chrllt. —An BneySlopmdto of 

AiehHoetare, Mlatorical. Thao rad cal, aad 
PraetleaL By JmpnChriH. rilBMtM 
aritlaataeathaaLM Bamrhgp on Wood. 
toiihtmrffDi ^fioU.CIwiM* ThM mmd > 
9kemp€r JitliMiB .0*o. fries lift . 
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NEW WORKS AMD NEW EDITI^S 


Httiiilt«Q.HDlseaHdoiis i|i Vbl- 

iPMipby and Ltlantara* Sdacatkia and 
UalvwaitjrAcfma. CUMx.Aoa Ika MIm- 
tmrfM JlfirlOTf cometad, TtndlcMad* cn- 
lannd. In NtftM Md Aniinidicu. 'Sjr Sir 
WtUIAM HAMIVIOII* MK. StCOBd Kdl* 
tlan, with AddMiMb Svo.prieaSla. 

Ban (Anhdsaoon).—Tha lift 

ollnitlicri In Sotty-clnki Hhtnricnl Ba> 
‘gnvIiMa. Bf uViTAV Kfinin. With Bi- 
pUnatnnit by ArchdaMna Haai and Ho- 
UMMA WiMBiionn. 8q«nraennrii8ve.Sb, 

Bimiion.—The IJgtat of the 


IJghI 

iwnmuai 


’ Vngrt I ar,CoBnHla drawn mua tha BIck-Bed 
ofK.H. BylliaRev.WuuAMHABiuaoM, 


Ih Vbl- Haydon.'-The Ufb of Benlamiii 

At^hiH and Hobart Uajdau. HIctorIcal Palnlcri fitm 
Ika Bdln- bb AiMoblearaphr aad Joamala. Edited 

cnt^« ra> tndcnmpllad by Tom TAvuiiit M.A.t of 
•• 'ey Sir tha loner Teaipte, Km|. Baeond Xdl^n, Jt 
icond EdI* vola. poai flvoi vrica 3la. W. 

Sir* 

imT Tffl. i Herring.-Paper and Paper- 

■ ■Bidnfi AaclantaadJIodern, ByUiauABn 

wcM Bn> Hnnuo. With u Introduction by the 
With Bn- BcT.OnnMX Cnoi.y, LIi.D. Aeeand Edl> 

■ And Bp> MaaiWlthGorrorttanaandAddlUaBaiBpeci- 

ra8vo.», uana and Ftataa. 8fo. price Ji. 6d. 

» 

of the 8 tr John Hers^el.—Ontlines 

«BIck-Bed of Aatronoaiy. Br Sir Jonn F. W. Jflana- 
aABBiaoM• OHBAt Bart. ate. New Edition; with natea 


M.A. With S Woodcata. rcp.Bro. price 5r. I and Wood Bugnainiifa. Svo. price Ur. 


Hurry BieoTer.—The Hnnting- 

rield. By HAimy .Hibothb. With Two 
Platea, Pep. 8ro, ai. 

i Harry Hloover;—Practical 

Horaananablp. By HAany lliBovna. 
Jfrcand Edllnni with S Ilataa. rep. 8?o. 
prica U. hnlf>boaBd. 

Harry Hieorer.'-The Stud, fbr 

Pmcllw Pnrpoaea and Practical Ment 
bang a Onlda tn the Choica of a Hone for 
uae more than for ahow. By HAnnr Hin- 
oTan. With t Platea. Pep. Bro. price hr. 


Hm.—Tnrela In Siberia. By 

B. B. Hiu. Anlhor of Trm»eh an the 
Skotn 0 / fie Bmilfc. With a large 
colonrad Map of Enropean and Aabtic 
Rnaaia. 3 Tula, poat Sto. price S4e. 

HintB. on Etiquette and the 

Uaagea of Society: With a Olaara at Bad 
Haalu. New Edltloa, rarlafd (with Ad. 
dltloaa) byaliadyofilaiik. Prp.STo 3e.6d. 

Holland.—Medical Notes an^ 

Redcctlona. By Sir Hnanv Hou imi. Bart. 
M.p.«F. H.8., Phyitelan In Ordlaarr to 
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Horne'i Xntrodnetion to the 

CtMcbI Bitfir Kiiii#l«Age ef th« Holy 
Bcrlptam. A New KiiltloM, mtImAi eor> 
MetMi aiiA biouirkt down lo tho OMMnt 
time, bw T. Habtwbix Hobhb, B.D. (the 
Antnarl s the See. Samobl Ujltimon, D.Ui 
of the UnlTcnltr of Helle, end LUD. i end 
8. PjtiDBAOB TBBOBuae, l-iL.D- 4 vela. 
8vo. (Imtktprtm. 

Horned 0,mnpeiidloiuliitrodiie- 

tion to the 'Stadr of tho Blblol BelBr en 
I Ahridfmeut of the Avthor's /nfrotfnerfon 
I to Me CVItieof Stttdf onA Kmbmietg* bf 
tko Uolg Sertptura^, New Ktf Uoe • wIIb 
Mope ead other Burneloge. lSma.prlco 9a. 

Horne.~Tlie Oonmnnieanfs 

Companion; ConprieInK an HUtoricai 
Beeer on the Lord*# Smgprrt Meditatioiie 
I and Prayara Ihr tha Uea of Cornmnnicnata i 
hmI the Order of 'he Adminlitratlon of the 
liord'e 8a|mr of ffoly CheiMwnfvn. By 
the Rev. T. 1Iaii.twb&L UoanB# B.U. 
Royal Stao. 8*. M. i mdroceo, da. 6d. 

Bow to Hone Siek OhUdron: 

Intended eepeclally aa a Help lathe Nnraoa 
, In the Hoepftal for Sick Children i bat con- 
taimnif niMclIofis of Mrvicft to oil woo bm^ 
Che cwge of the Young- Vcp# Svo- le- M. 

Howitt.-{A. M.) An Art Stn- 

deiit In If nalch, Br Ajvna IIabv Howitt, 
2vuU. poatSvo. price Ida. 


HndMB'a Alia ]Xreet|«i» te 

•fellas' WlUe In MnHardiltT wllhtkaMai* 
win a Hear Bxaotttloa Of tho Law lolailiis 
to tha OUMhaHon of BaMonal 
tho eaae of Inioetacjr. two VermBof Wlile, 
and mnch aaefhl IniomBlIbd. New .mM 
enlaqted Kditlon i 'lacliMlns t^a uoviriiwa 
of tho WlUa Act AaMndmoal AA Yep. 
8vo.pilco Sa.M. 

Bndfon’i Szeevtor’i OnUto. 

New and enlBrKed BAltlon i with tha Addi¬ 
tion nf Dlrretaona fhr paylnc Bnecofealon 
Dntlea on Boal Property nnder WlUa and 
loMiteclea, aod a Teola for Andlnf the 
Valoee of Anpohieo aod tha Amoaol af 
Lepacy and Saccvelao Oaty thereoB., Fcp. 
Svo. price da. 

HomlK>Ult*s OoRBOB. ~ Tmfr; 

lated wUh the Anthot'e anthorlty, by Mra. I 
Babiub. Vole. I. and If. Itao, Half^a- | 
Crowa each, sewed t S«. dd. each cloth i or i 
la post dvo. 13a. dd. each cMh. Vol. jll. 

r at Sro. ISt. dd. clothi or lo Idmo. Part 
9a, M. aewed, da. dd. cloth | and Phrt 
11. Si.' sewed, da. cloth. 

Hnmboldt'B Aipeeto of Hntiun. 

‘ Traoaleted.wlth the Antho^t authority, by 
Mra. Babimb. New Rdltlon. Idow. |Mca 
da.i orlo aeole.Sf. dd. coch cloihi 9a.dd. 
each aewed. 


Howitt.'-’The Children'o Tear. 

By Marv Howitt. With Poor Hluetretioiia, 
from Itckisiis |iy An ha Ma—it Uowitt. 
Bqmro Ifimo. price da. 

Howitt.-‘liBndy Iiabonr,, and 

Gold I or, Two Yeara lo Victoria.' With 
Vlaita to Sydaey and Van Dlcaten's Imnd. 
By WiLUAK Howitt. 2 vole, poat dro. 21a. 


WilllBin Howitt's Boy’t Oona- 


Hunt. ^Beicarehes on Light in ; 

Ite Chemical BelaiioBai Brnbrariaf a Con- j 
aldaratioB of all tha Photonnphle Prpeea- > 
sea. By BonnnT llonr, pril.B.. P^caaor i 
of Phyrice In the Menopolltaa Srhool of J 
SdeoM. Boeond Kditlon i^iMh Plate ai^ I 
WoodentfL Bto. price lOi.dat. 

Xdle.—HintB on Shootliif, Fiah- 

tea and Land, and In the 
af Beotland t bahif the 
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NEW W0&K8 AMD NEW EDITIONS 


■n. Jttnefloii.—Siitm «f Ohft- 

tHr, Cftihollc ind Frotiatiat, Abroul uid 
M: HMe. Br Mn. Jammou* Second 



i acted uid contmeuced. bv the leta MeJor 
loam* R.II. I completed bpUeul. P. U. 

I Nicn.M>8.M. Fep.8vo. price IV>M* 

! Jobnston.—AKewBletioiiary of 

Oeociaphy, DaicrlptlTCi Pbyalcelt StetU- 
tlcel, end HUtorlceli Ponnliqi e complete 
Oeneral Oaaetteor of the Wond. Br A, 
Knra JonitnoN<P>R.S J. Second Kdiffen, 
bffoncht doitn to Key, IMS. 8vo. SBi.cloth i 
orhiuf'bonnd InrHiile^dlf. 


Kooip.-TheFha8i8 Hatter: j 

Being en Oetllpe of the InecoTerlee end >, 
Appilcetlon at hlodera Ctaemlatryl Br T. | 
LflNDUiT KnHPi M.D., Anthor of TAe 
Aefnref HMarg of Creeliim, etc. With 
148 WoodeuU. S cole, crowo 8?o. fli. 

I 

Kennard.-*Ea8tem Esperi- [ 

cncec collected dnriDf n WIelor'e Tour In I 
Xirypt end the Holy Lend. By Adah : 
Bnisfiiin Kbuhau*. Poet 8fo. lOi. 6d. 

Xe8teTen.~4 Hanoal of the ! 

Domeatlc Prertlce ofMcilicIne. ByW.fi. 
KzanvBif,P.R.C.S. 8queiopoit8vo.7*-6d, j 

Kirby ft Spence's Introduction j 

to Bntomelogy i or, Blrmente of the Ne- ' 
tnial Hletory of Iniectni riimprlelnR en ' 
ecconnt of noxione end naefnl InaecM, of { 
their MetemorphneeB, Food, BirelegraiN, ; 
Hnbitetlonif Horfetiee, Motinne, NoImb, t 
Hyberuetion, Initliict, ate. NewKdition. ■ 
S vole. 8vo. with Pletei, price 31 a. 6d. j 

L. E. L.—The Poetical Works ! 

iifLetlilaKlIaebethLendon. NewKdiilon ; I 
with 3 VlfncttCBbr Rkheni Diijrle. 8 rols. 
Idnto. price 10a. cloth | morocco, 31 a. 

Dr. Latham on Diseases of the | 

Heart. Lecterce on BubJrcta eoenerted ' 
with Clinlcel Medicine i 1}l*reaea of the i 
Heart. Br P. M. Lavram, M.D., PhviitiHii I 
Kxtraoniinery to tha Queen. New Edition 
3 rola. 13mo. price Ifia. * 

Hrs. Bu Lee’s Elements of Ka- 

tnrei Hlalory t or FlracPrinciplea of Zoo¬ 
logy I compnainif the Principiea of Cleaai- J 
deetion. Intrrapencd with emnafnx end 
instmcBre Accounta of the moat ri*aerh« I 
able Alilmela. New Edition, enlergcd, , 
with unmeioua eddlUonel Woodenta. Fep. 
8ro. price 7a>dd. 


Jones (Owen).—’Flowers and 

their Elndred ThunRhtai A ‘’arlea of 
BUnaea. By Harw Anhc Bacor. With 
beentlfhl lUnatteliona of Flowora.dealgDed 
end executed in lUnmlneted PrlntlnR by 


Xaliseh.HEQstorleal andCriti* 

cel Gwmmentnry on the Old Tcatement. By 
Pr. M. KAuacR. M.A, Flrat PorUon— 
Bs^nai In Hebiww and Xnelloh, with 


*m* AaSdUlon of the S«odiM,Aa above 

S r the naaof Kagliah Maion),comprlaiiie 
XnRllah IhnnaleHen, end en ebrldxca 
I Climamnteay.. Bra. price ISi. 

Ksa^lsr^he Saxons in Eng^ 

land { ABAtoyyof tha SagllBk Common- 
weeMtyiriha imlodofihe Ncnm Con. 
nneat.* m* iomu Nimiaan XnianAi, 
11,4.* aniM,8«o.pilccS8t. 


Le Qaestte.—Oonstitational 

Hlatory of Jeraey. By Crahub Lr Qcuxe, 
Eaq^., ianret of tee Royal Court, and Member 
of too Btataa. 8va. ^cc I8a. 

Lettersto rnyUnkhownFriendB 

By e Lady, Aethur of Letfere an Horaf- 
mm. Fourth end eileqpaw Edition, tep. 
Bra. prion ie. 

I 

Lstters on Sbppiness, sd- | 

dreeaed to a Friend. By a UmIt« Author of j 
Leffant fe mp CMhaown FHenw. Fcp.Srw. 
price da. 

I 

LewiB*8BookofEnglishBiver8. | 

An Aceonnt of the Rlreri of England and I 
. Walea, partienlarMaB 'tbpir reapactWe 
* Conraea, tbair moat atrihlbm Btenaw, and , 
the chief Placet of Iniaieel'oii ihrir Banla. , 
By 8 amM£ Lswie. Jan. Fcp.8ra.8a.6d. } 
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LARDNEA'S CABINET CYCLOPAEDIA 

or Hlitorr, Bioicritphf • litentnre, lh« Aita sad Bclcneta, NaUinl HUtoiTi Mmi*' 
factum: A Bcriei of Orlplaal Worka by 


SIR JOHN HKnSOHKL.^ 8IR WAI.TI 

8IH jambs mackintosh. THOMAS M 

ROSRRT SUUTHRY, BIKHHB Tl 

Sill DAVID BRKWaTER* THB RRV 

THOMAS KBIOHTLBY, J. O. L. OB 

JOHN roRSTKR, JOHN PHIJ 

Anu ornaa JShinem* Wainaa. 


BIR WAKYBR SCOTT, 
THOMAS HfMiHK. 

BISHOP THlRkWAl.b, 

TUB RRV O. R. OLBIO, 

J. O. L. OB 81BNONUI. 

JOHN PHILUPS, FJBJt., 0.8. 


Complete Id 133vole. Top. 8to. vlik Vlipietir TItlee, pviee,lH elolb, NlMteca Oalam. 
The Wurka uparaMjf,\n Seta or Scriea, price Three S^IUlnseaBd Sis^aeaeach YajAae, 


A tAitnf fhe WORKS Mm fating 

*1. Sell'a HUtoryof Ruiala . S vela. Ifla.M. 
J. Brll'k LiveaoiBrftiahPoeta,3*ola. “t. 

:i. Brcwaicr'a Opiii’i, . . Ivol. llt.M 

4. Coaley'a Mantime aad In. 

lane Dlarovery . 8 vole. 10*. dd 

5. Cniive'allhilnmirFranca,S«uU. llta.Arf. 

6. Pe Morgan iin ProliHbllltlCh, 1 vol. 3a. fid. 

7. Pe SiamnuiirK HlHtory of 

the Italian llrpnlillca . 1 rul. 3a. fid. 
S. Da Slamoiitll'a Pall of the 

Homau Kuimre . 3ra*a. 7a. 

4. Diiii»vaii'a Chrmlairy . J rul. ^.6d. 
1(1. Ofiiiurnii'a Pumeatle Reo- 

noiiiy . . 3 cola. Je¬ 

ll. Duiiham'a Spain and Por> 

tueal .... fivola. 17a.6d 
13. Uunkam’a lliatory of Den- 
marb.Sweden, and Nor. 
way .... a vole, ina.fid. 

13. Duuham’a Hlatory of Po> 

laml , . .1 Tol. 3a. fid. 

14. Duiiham’a llcrmnulc Em¬ 

pire .... 3 vela. 10a. fid. 
13. Dniiham'a Bnrope darinir 

the Middle Avea . . 4 vola. 14a. 

16. Dniiham’a Britiah Drama. 

tiata .... 7>. 

IJ.Duiihvn'a LUea of Early 

Wrili'ra Affaiaal Britain, 1 rol, 8a. 8d. 

18. Perjraa'i Hintory of the 

united Staten . Svola. 7l> 

19. Foabroke’a Gieek and Ro¬ 

man Aiitlanitlea . . 3Tola. 7t‘ 

50. Foraier'a Livei of the 

Stateamea of the Com* 
moiiwealtk . • Svola. 17f«fid. 

51. Glelic’a Uvea of Britlah 

Military CoaMnaiidera 8 vola. lOr. 6d. 

38. Grattan'a Hlatory of the 

Netherlauda. . ■ I vol. b.fid. 

S3. Henalow’aBotany . • 1vol. Ba.fid. 

34. Herachel’a AatroBOBay . IvoU Sa.fid. 

35. licrachel’a Dlaconna on .... 

Naiaial Phlloaophx . I viH. |a. fid. 
Sfi. Hlatory of Rome « 3 vola. Jt. 

J7. lliatory of swiiaeilaad . 1vol. Sa.fid. 
18. Uoilaiid'a Maanfaetiuoa la 

Metal.Svola. 10a fid. 

39. Jamea'a Uvea of ForclRB , .... 

Stateamea . . Stole. 17f.8d. 

30. Rater and Laidncr’a Ma* ... 

ehaalea . 1vol. 3a.8d. 

31. Keiehtley’a Oatliaca of _ 

Hlatory .... 1 vol. Sa.fW.* 
33.1iUdaer'aAiltliBwile • I vo^ Sa.dd. 
33. Lardaar’aOcomatiy . IvK 3r.6d. | 


fSe CABINfiT CVCLOPADIAi*a. 

.H. tiardiier on Heal . . 1vol. la.dd. 

sa. Lardner’iHydroatalicaasd 

Pneumatlea . . . 1 vol. tf.M. 

38. Lardiieraiid Walhcr’aRlae- 

trkiiyandMaffastlam, Svola. 7t. 

37. Uacklotoah, Forster, and 

Cimrtv>*y'*U*ea of Bri¬ 
tish Stateamea . . ZvolalMe. M. 

38. Mackiatoah, Wallara, aad 

Bell’s History of Rnf- 

land .... lOvola. 8Sa. 

39. Moiiteomrivand Shelley'a 

Kmliient Italian .Spanish, 
and PurinpueMAaibiira,8 vola. 10a,8d. 
10. Moure’s Hiatury of Ireland,4 vola. Ua. 

41. Nlrolaa’a Chronoloey of 

HUHi^ . . 1vol. 8a.«d. 

43. Pblll^Tnailaa OB Oeo- 

lupr . . . • 8vob. 7t, 

43. Powell’s Hlatory of Natoral 

PhUoaophy . . . 1 vol, Sf. W. 

44. Portei*B Treatise on the 

ManofaetoreofSilk • 1 vol. Sa.dd. 

45. Porter’s Haanfactare of 

Poreelaia and Glaaa . 1vol. Sa.fid. 
4fi. Boacoc'a British Lawyers, 1 vol. Sa.fid. 

47. Seott'a History of Scot¬ 

land . . . • Svola. Jt. 

48. Sbelley'aUvesofltmlatBt 

Praueh Aethora , . Svola. Jt. 

49. Bbackard and Swalnaon’a 

Inieeta .... 1vol. Sa.fid. 

50. Sauthev’e UvM Of British 

Admirahi . Svola. 17a.fid. 

51. BtebMnp’s dnueh Hlatory, 8rola. Jt. 

53. Btcbklng’s Hlatory of the 

Boforamfloa . 3 vola. Jt. 

53. Bmalaaon’s DineoarBe an 

Natmal History . . 1 vol. Sa.fid. 

54. SwataOnSa Nataval His¬ 

tory aad CUaailcatluB of 

AnioMla . I vol. 8a.fd. 

55. Bwabuon’n Babitsaadia- i. 

■tlacta of Aalmala . I vol. M.ld. 
66. SwainMMi's nrds . . SvoU. 7*. 

57 . Swaiaaoa'a Flab, Bvptilea, 

etc.Stole. 7a. 

id. Swalnaoa’aflaadropcda. I vol. 8a.id. 
19. SwaJmea’a Sheila and . . 

8hell-ish . . Itol. 8r.6d. 

fill. Swalaaoa'sAaliMlslaMa- « 

ahooriea Ivoi. 8a.dd« ■ 


vol. Iia.dd. I 


J 61. Bwatoaoo’a’TBiMaffmf«d 

.s.iiStefr'Ssay*'^' 


Svola. 98 r, 
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Lindleyi—TlMThMirjaiidPrfte- 

tiea of HortlcoRvit I ovf on Atlmpt to 
opbbi Iks princlpil Opontlooi of Oordoo- 
lil( apoo Pmioloflcal OrooBdi: Beinc tke 
Bacoail Edition of the Tktvnr o/ HorikmI- 
IW9, oiiieh tolufodi vlth W Woodcntn. 
BrJm Linduy* Pb.D.( F.BJS/ Fro. Slf. 


iiDif FiEJSt 8y0s 9ll0« 


mmotou Woodcnti. 8vo. prlc e S4t. 

• ■ 

Umrood.—ABiholofto Ozonien- 

sbiilve, norll^nm • Imibui poetlvli dU 
Ynnorum OMminaiuni OihgU et Lntlniii 
daenrptnm. Cnrantc Gouiuio Iomwood, 
II.A. SYO.prlca^a. 

Long.—An Inquiry eoneerning 

^llgion. Br Onoiiun Lowo, Author of 
Tda MantAntmrt iif dfan, “'rha Couduct 
of Ufa/^ate. 8vo, prica 9a> M. 

Lorimer's (OJLetters toETonng 

Mofeter Martnar on auma Bnhjrcta conaacted 
• with hIdCalllnp* Naw BtttUon. Fcp« Sro. 
price ifc id. 

London’i ^neyelfqjMedia qf Oar- 

dealnfi eomprlalnp theTkeurp and Prae- 
tlca of Horticultural norlculturcf Arborl- 
culturciand Laudacape Gardanlng: bidnd- 
Inp ail the lataat improrementa |Juth many 
bandred Woodeuta. NawEdltloHbatacted 
and Improrad, bp Mra. LoubSm. 8ro. 
prkcMi. 


London’s EnqrelopaediB of Cot- 

tua. Parmt aid Wlla Aifhltcctare and 
f nmltnrc I niatalnlof nnmeroua Dbalvuc, 
mm the Villa to tba Cotiarr and the 
Farm* Inelndlnc Farm Houaearrarmarleai 
and other Ajmiiltural BnlldlnKt i Coun¬ 
try Iniia* Punllc Honaea, and Parochial 
tekoola, wItL tba requiahe Flttlnga-up, 
FIztoreB) and Furniture, and apprupnatv 
Oflcea. Oardena, and Ourden acrnery. 

■ Ed ition, edited by Mra. Latrooir j 
with 9000 Woodeuta. 8ro. price OSr. 

London's Rortns Britannicns | 

Or, catalogue of all tba Planta indigeuuua 
I to, cnltlrated In, or Introduced Into Britain. 
An entirely New Edition corrected througli- 
onti With a Supplement, Ineludinr all 
the New Planta, and a New Genend Index 
to the whole Woib. Edited by Mra. Loir* 
MW I amlatad by W. H. Baxtbr aniP 
David Wonarnn. Sro.price 3li. lid.—The 
8um.nMnMT aepamwly, price Ida. 

Krt. London's Amstenr Gar- 

denat'a Galandari Being a Monthly (iulde 
an to what ahonld be aroided aa well a<i 
what abonld be done In a Garden In eat h 
Mouth I with plain Hulea Aew to de what 
la rcfiuiabc. lOmo. with WoodcnU,7a.0d. 


with Woodeuta, 7a. 04. 


I London'sEnoyolopaediB of Trees 

and Bhruha i or the Arheretom et fVnfier- 
fnm Uritnmmtemm abridged i Gootalaliig 
the llanW Yrera and Bhiliba of Great 
•Britain, Native and Foreign, BdentibcaUv 
! and Popularly Deacrlbedi with their Fau- 
pagallon, Cniturc, and Uaea In the Alia | 
and with Knpavinga of nearly aU the Bpe* 
clan. WithSODO Wo^cuta. Sro. Mia. 

London^iSneyelopflsdis of Agri- 

cultntei eemprlwig the Thoor^'rad Prac¬ 
tice of tiha ValnBilan,Traaafar, Laylni^ont, 
Improvamant, and Managrmeut of Landed 
Property, an* of the Cultivation and Eco¬ 
nomy of tho Animal and Vegetable Pr^ 
ducuona of Agriculture. .New Edition 
with IMO Wooilnta. Svo. price Wa. 

London's Snmlopsedls of 

PlanU: comprMng rildl^cldc Oharacter, 
Debcrlptlan, Culture; HIb&/, AppUcatlao 
I* the Arte, bbd every otur dealiuble Per- 
tleunr aaapeetingall the nanu Ipdlgenona 
to, cuKhrated ta. or luttodneed Into Oreu 
Britain. Nbw Kditlau, eonuctod to the 
PreaenlTImo tjMku. Looboh t aaalifad by 
Ouenoa DoM,lr.L,S.,aHd Dayib Wooenn, 
Ipto Cura w rfggyipawlcb Muaawm. Wtth 
uSwarda ft mUHO Woodeuta (pore than 
iw nawlT'' gU. TSa. M Bmoiiw Aom* 


pwuimw. 
Plica 31a. 


with ohove 9yUo 


Low.—A TresUse on the Do- 

meatlLOtad Animala of the BrItUh lalaiida: 
comprehrndiug tha Natunl and Keoiio- 
mlcal Ulatory of Species and Varlelira i the 
UaaeripHon of the Pmpertiea of extatiiHl 
Form I Bod Obaarvatloiii on the PiinripU % 
nnd Practice of Breeding. By It. JiOW, Kin,, 
F.B.B.E. Svo. with Wiiodcals, price Sda. 

Low's Elements of Practical 

Agriculturei comprehending the Cultiva¬ 
tion of Plants, the Hnabandry of the Dn- 
meatic Animala, and the Economy of thr 
Farm. New Edition | with aou Woodeuta. 

I Svo. 91a. 

Hacanlay.—Speecbeo of the ' 

Bight Hoo. 'f.B. Macaulay, H.P. Cor¬ 
rected by UiaiauLD. Svo. price ISa. 

Macanlay.—The Hjatcry of Eng- < 

land from tha Acreaalon of Jamcall. By 
Tiiomab BABiMOToir Hacacxav. New ' 
Millon. Vela. 1. and |1, Sro. price 
Wda. HI. end IV. 98a. 

Ur. Macanlay's. Critical and : 

Hlatorlcnl Eaanya contributed to the Kdln- 
buigh Eevlew. Fona Bdiiioaa, as follows 

|. Liuuamt liHTioif (the EfgAM), In 
Svols. Sro. price 8gs. 

9. Complete la Oiia Voxomu, with For- ' 
trait and Ylgnette. Square crown Svo. ' 
prlcoSlt.cloth I ortSxcnlf. , 

S. AmmiuitEDniowalnSvola.fGp.Svo. ! 

( price Sla. 

♦ • 
4. Fmanu^ Ennoii, In 9 vela, crown ' 
S^prieeSf. cloth. 


BT LONGMAN, BROWN. AND Co. 
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lSaeaalay«f-l#yB ,of Aaeieiit 

ttume, l«r/, ud the ^rnede. Bj Tiioiies 
fiABiiroToir MmauIiA*. New IdlUou. 
ISdiu. price 4f. M. clothi or lOi. fd. 
bouDd in morocco. 

• 

Mr. Macaulay's Lays of AndeBt 

Kome. With muBorane lUncliiAfoni, Orl- 
viuel nnd from the Antlqoe, drown «u 
Wood bp George Scerf, Jon. New Bdltlon. 
Frp. 4tu. price Sit. boordei or 4St. bound 
in niurocGU. 

MaGDoiiald.—WltlilB and With'* 

uut: A Droraotic Poem. Br OttoaoE Mac 
'UiiSALD. Crown 8*0,7*.Co. 1 

Macdonald. — Villa Verocohio f | 

iir the Yuuth of l.eonorda do Vinci: A , 
Tole. Bf the lets Diana Lodha Mac,^ , 
wunaiiD. Fcp. S*u. price 8f. j 

Sir James Mackintosh's Bistory ; 

of Kiirloiui from the Korlieot Timre to the i 
iinol XiioblUhmcnt of the Reforniotion. 
IJbroip Kditiou, rerieed hp the Author’a 
Son. s*oIb. 8*0. price 21t. 

Mackintosh.—Sir James Madc- 

iniovh'e MIeceiloneoni WotIioi lurlndlng 
hikCuntribotiuHotothe Rdinbniwh Reriew. 
Comjilete In Uiie yolumei witn Poftrolt | 
oud Vignette. 8qnorecrowB8*o. price 8U. ■ 
abth I or aut. bound in coif. An Kdition in , 
Svuie.fcp. 8*0. price Sit. j 

McIntosh and Kemp. -- The 

Bntleh ycor*Boiik for theConnliT fbr I8M i 
Being en Annuel of Agrieoltnre, ilorli> 
iuliiirc, Floricniinre, end Arboricnltnre. 
Kiiitctl bp C. M'lnTOtn. Beg.'Antbor of 
The Bm»A Ike fSerden, etc.; end T. 
I.iNDtt.r KcMr. M.D., Antbor of Agri¬ 
culture/ nfHutagjf, Fep.Svo. price dt.M. 

Maoleod.—The Theory and 

Proctiee of Bonking: With tho Rlementorp 
Pniiciplee of Cnrtciicp, Price*, Credit, end 
Koibnucee. Bp Hnunr Donnino Aao« 
LiOD, of the Inecr Temple, Reg., Beirleier- 
at'Lew: Fellow of the Comheldge PhUoto* 
pbicol Socletp. 3 vole, repel Svo. price W*. 

M*01are.—A Marrative of the 

DIecovcip of the North-Weel Peceage hp 
il.M.8. /ewetrir*/*'*' M*C4.ou, 

R.N. Edited bp CeptaldSHnnABoOniuiN, 
R.M., from the Lojn.Jonreole, andPrirMc 
liWttare of Sir B. M'Clnre i end flloetiaud 
fkom Bketcbea teheu bp Commopder S. 
burnep Crcaewell. 8ro. [/*■( reodp. 

M^Onlloeh.—A Hietionary, 

PrecUeol, Tkcoreticul, end ffieierlcol, of 
Commerce and Commercial Nerlgation. 
Ilinttreied with Meet nod Pfana. Bp J. B. 
hl'Cui.x.iK'H, Kea. New Edition, cometeg 
to the Preaeot *nau, with o SappUmeni. 
8*0. price Me. clothi hal|*>i]|8aio, with 
flenible back, 6fia, 


M*Oiilloeha‘*‘A mettoBaryi 

Oeographiral, Btntlallcal, end HUtorleoi, 
of the veriene Cewurice, Plecbe, and Prin¬ 
cipal Notniri niijeiti in the woMd. Br 
J. a. M'Ctuaon, Kee. lllnaUhlrd wlih 
Sir leiwn Uopa. NewBditlon.reHHd, with 
B Sapplemeni. .3 *ula. 8 vo. prieddSt. 

Maitland.—T|iio Ohwreb In the 

Cotneombei A Ueeeilpdon of the Mnil. 
tire Chwreh of Bomo, illnetnted hp III 
Sepulchrel Rcmelna. Bp the Re*. CnAUSa 
MuTbAND. Ire. prioa 14t; 

A 

Mann.- The Philosophy of Be- 

prodvctlon. Bp Bossnr Jahm Mann, 
M.D., K.R.A.R., Author of nS GwMe fe 
tkeK»aml 0 ^re «/l.i/e,thcBelle/MroffA, 
LetniM im (rnterof A'n»wlrte| etc. AVIM 
Engrnringe on Wood. Ftp. Bvo. 4t. M. 

Manitein’s (General) Hemoln 

of RnaelB, lllsloileBl, PoUilcol. end Mili- 
torp.trnm the Veer 1717 to I744| uperiod 
compriaing many remerkeble lmm« In* 
tludiing the Aret Cohgoeai of the Crimea 
end Fuiloiid by the Raakien Arma, Hrat 
edited (In Ippii; b* Uovid Humei and now 
ra-edited, cerefoUp comnuied with the 
orlginol Preuchi nnd bririp illneil'ittcd 
with Neiea. By n '* HnnTPonnenits In- 
evMBiNX." Poet 8 * 0 . 

Mtb. Msureet's Oonvenations on 

Chemialrp, in whirh the Rlamont* of that 
Bi.lencc ore famlllorlp Kneloioed ond fllua* 
troted bp Erperimonta. New and imprewnd 
BdMon. a rota. fep.lre. price Ida. 

Mrs. Manet's VonToraatloiiaon 

Naturol PlUoaephp, In which the Slamenia 
of Ihnt Sctanee or* fhadliarip explalacd. 
New KdMok enlarged end cortccttd i with 
81 Ptaiae. Fop. Iro. prim lit. W. 

• I 

Mrs* Mazoet's Oonvoxsatloiis on 

PoHdeal Xconemp, la which the Blemelia 
of that Betanc* are fomillorlp enpielaed. 
NewSaiUen. Fcp.flia. price 7|.M* 

|Cri. Msiteet^ Oonvenatloiui ra 

Vcgefahle PhraMogpi comprehending the 
Blemenuef Beienp, with their AppBeodbn 
to Agiicnitwrv. New Rdttlen s wHh Font 
Ptauo. Fep, are. price It; ■ 

Min.Maneth OonTmattons on 

Land end Waur. New Bdlllon, tariaed 
ond cerreeted i wHh o eoleorad Mop, ahew- 
log the GOMpateilvo Allilade of Monnielni, 

. Fcp. Ito. pm* it. M. 

Ktnyst.—Mountains sadMoU- 

htllaJ or. ReeeSeeilMt efn ItaretJomel. 
Bp FaANn MnnBrA*. WlA many Rio*, 
tretieea to Weed Ond In ffwonre, from 
Drowlnga bp the Antbor. Iro. price 31a. 



irBJV^ WOBK8 AND NEW KDITlON-6 


K Br t i B e • «; CJ.)—Sadeayimn 

■fur tha ChrlBtiw Uta x DlacoarHi. Br 
fAMM MAHnjica.v> frala, piMt8wo.pAce 
t$, M. «Mh. 


It a.r t'i a e a iLr-ltlaeellanieB. 

Compritinji Rmpa on 1>«. Prlestlgr, Ar- 
■oM'a liuS oaif CnmtpmntMt Church 

■nd Util** Theodor* Pwlior'e Dl9e»»n» 
JM^on, MPhuea of faith,*' the Chatch 
^ Biiiilaiid, and the Batna ol tha Churchae. 


of Bniidaiid, and the Batna ol tha Churchae. 
Br Jahu llABTiiia\o, Poat Bro. ta. 

Maunder*! Biagraphical Trea- 

■Wp I GOntiatllif of Hamnira,Bkctchea,and 
brief Noticaaal above ISiUOVltHiiuaut Par- 
aoaa of all Airea aad Natlona, from the 
iMIaat Period of lllato». BldMh Bditlou, 

• revihed tBpathoati ana bcoont dona to 
the eioae M tha ppar 1864. Pm. Hvo. lOi. 
elothi bound In roan, lSi,i calf, ISr.M. 

Maander*! Satorleal Treasnryi 

comnrtalnf a Oeaarul lutraduetory Outline 
of 1/nlraraal Uiatorjr, AnrIenI and Modern, 
and a Bariaa of aaparata HUuiae of erarp 
prlnrlul Nation. Nov Kdlilou i iavli>ed 
ihroumont, and brought down to tha Pra- 
■ant Olmo. Pep. Bro. lOr. clothi roan, 
|3a.| ealf,lSf.M. 

Maunder*! Selentllie and Llte- 

rar* ‘nrearaipt A Nan and Popular Kn. 
ejeiopaMla of Baleace and the Bellaa' 
Mtlras I Indlndlof all Branchea of Seiance, i 
add avarjr aubject connarted with. Utata- 
' tare and Ait. Nan Edition. Pep. 8ro. 
price 10a.elothI boand la >oaB»lSa.i calf 
lattaradf ISa. M. | 


Manndei^B Treaaory of Natural 

Hiatnapi Or,aPopnlar Dlettoaarr of Anl- 
■Mtad Natarai la whiah the Soolofflcal 
Chainetarlailea that diailnonnh the dllwKnt 
Claaaea,Genera, and Spenea, are rombintd 
^b a rarlctT of laureetlaB Infiirmatioii 
UtaMNiIra or tba Animal Kiagdom. Nan 
■ditlon I with poo tPoedenta. Pi^p. Bvo. 
price lOl. elotb iroani lSa.| calf, IS*. Od. 

Manader*! Treasury of Snow- 

ladga, and Mtoary of He f eea a oe Compria- 
Ing an |a|Uph Olcilonan and Qtaaamar, 
anunlvaraaiaHallaar,a ClaMleul Dleilou- 
arp, a Chroaology, a Law DIctlOBarpi a 
Brnopala of tba raerage, nuawrana uaefhl 
Snblaa, alc, Tba TiNntiMh Bdllloa re- ! 
wlaad and eerreolodi With aoma AddU 
lloaa. fbp Bro, priea 10«, cloth i bodnd la 
roantlVii eMftlSi,W, 

Merivale.~A Hlatery of the 


WP aoMo WVa MB%ii VB^ wmmmm mwm wa rn Ta 

compnilag dndfha Claudlan 

CiMora, ara now readp. 

llild'fale.’*'Tlie ‘Thil of the Bo- 

wlm hppnbik t AShoct.BIataipof thalaai 
CdAtnipoffhoGamuBbaweallb, eptbaBar. 
OtuauaHanivALnt B.O. ISnuk 7*.0d. 


Merirale.^^ Aeeojint of the ' 

Life aad Lettm of Cicero. Traualaicd > 
from the German of Abeken : #nd Edited by | 
the Bev. Ct Mumtau, B.U. ISmo. 9*. 6o. , 

Milci.-erhe Horee’s Foot, and ' 

How to Keep it Sound. The Eighth 
autlon I with an Appendix on Shoeing in 

K incral, and Hnulara In particular, IP 
atre and IP Woodeati. Bv Wji.liam 
M inna, Baq., Imperial 8vo. price IP*, fid. 

*•* Two Caal* or Mndcla of Off Fore ; 
Feet, No. 1. SAad for All Pmrpom, No. £. i 
AAodwHAAraiA*r,oaMr.Bfllm*Bplu,may : 
be hadfprlcc^.aach. j 

Miles.’*’A Plain Treatise on ' 

Horea Bboalug. By William Milisb, Ktq. , 
With Plataa and Woo^uta. Small 4ta. it. I 

HilneP.—Bussia, it! Bise and ' 

l'ipgreBB,'Tiagadiea and Reralutlan*. By ' 
the Her.T. Mxumn. MUl., P.ILGB. Poat | 
Bro. pith Flute, price lOi. Oif. 

Milnera—The Orimea, its An** 

rient Mid Modern Hiatoryi the Khana, the 
Saltaiia, Mid the Caara : nllh bheiihca of ii. 
Brancry aad Popalatioii. By the Bar. T. 
IfiLHua, M.A,, F.K.B.S, Poat Pro. with 
3 Mapa, 10*. 6d. 

I 

miner.—The Baltic) Its Gates, 

Shnraa, and Oltlaa i With a Notice oOhr 
WhIteScB. By the Rev. T- Milmur, M A , 
P.RjG.S. PoatSvo. with Map, prlia lOa. 6d. 

.Milner*s History of the Church 

of Chriat. With Additlou ^ the late Her. 
laAAO MibMun, D.D., F.S.S. A Nlw j 
Edition, rcriaed, with additioual Notra i 
by the Rev. T. URAimAai. B.D. 4 vole. 
Bro. price 63*. 

Monteith. — Kars and Erze- 

roum I With the Campaign* of Priure 
Paakiawltch In thu Vaara 1838 and 1833: 
uad an Aecount of tha Huaalan Cmioucita 
South of the Cuneuaua down to the Treaty 
of Turcoman Chin and Adriauople. Uv 
lilanlenaut Oenmal MojarniTHi of tlie 
Madraa Engliieera, 19 year* attacned to the 
Pcralan Embaaay. With Map and llluatra. 
tiona. Bvo. priea 16*. • 

MontGomexy.~ Memoirs of the 

Ufa and Wrilfaiga of Jamca Montgomery: 
ladudlng Seleeuoaa from hlaCarreaputid- 
eaee, Remaliu In Proac and Verae, and 
Convafaailona. By Johm Holliku and 
Jamm Evnunn. With Purtiulu Mid Vlg- 
nettra. aVola. 1. to IV. poat Bvo. price 
18t..Bd. each. 

Vola. V. VI. and VII. oompletlug the 
wori(,ara In tkrpmt. 

QfOntgomery.—Original Bjymns 

for PuUlc, BmIcI, and Privala Uevotiou. 

By JakI* MoitTaoHung. ISmo. 6a. M. 
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Junefl Kontgomery^ Foett^ 

MTorka: (SollMtlTe UiilMi with tke 
Author’s AH(ubloi|ni|ihlcal Prehreu, vwtt* 
■lets In One Yorain«i ttU rartrail nnd 
Vlcnette. Bquaro crown BlV. price 10«>M. 
cloth I ■orocco,2lf,—(Ir In 4roUi ftp.Urn. 
with Portmit, nail Mveu Platen, price Ms> 

Kooi«.—Uan and Us Kotivas. 

By OnoRon H'lunc, M.U.i Member of the 
Royal Cailepe of Phyeieiani, TAM and 
cheaper Sditien. Pep. Svo. price Sc. 

Moore.—The Power of the Soul 

over the Boeljr, eoiialdered In relation to 
Health and Muraln. By Gnonoe Mnone, 
M Ui, Member of the Hnval fSnllece nl 
Phynielaua, etc. PVtASdilfen. Pcp.avo.6i. 

Moore.—The Use of the Body in 

relatliiii to the Mind. Ily Gnuniiq Muniir ■ 
M 11., Alemkar 'of the Royal Collenc of 
Phyiiciaus, Third JKdlffon. Fcp.Svo.Si. 

Moore. — Healthy Biseasoy and 

Remedy, familiarly and mractleally con- 
nldered In a few of their Rnlatloaa to the 
Blood. By Qsoaon Moonst 11.0. Post 
8rn. 7*. Bd. 

Thomas Moored Poetieal Works. 

Coiitaiulim the Anthor’a leocniflatrodnv 
turn and Notei. tlumpleta In One Volanie, 
printed in RebyType: with a Portrait rn« 
jrraved bv W. Hall, fniia a Pietnre by T. 
Bhllllpi, R.A. Crown 8va. I2r. 6d cloth: 
morocco by Hayday, Sir.—Alao an Kdiltoo 
complete la I vol. medium Sro. with Poftrait 
and Vlvnette, Sir. cloth i aaoroceo by Hay- 
day, 4'2r.—Another, In 10 vola. frp.Svu. with 
Portcait,aad IS Plaiea, price Shr. 

Moore.—MemoirSy ^oomaly and 

Correepundence of Thomae Moore Kdited 
by the Rlpht 'Hon. ImnB Jomr Rownu, 
M P. IVith Portralta and VipacHe lUoatin. 
tioni. 8 voU. puBt Hvo. price 41.4c. 

Moore. — SongSy Ballads, and 

Barred Songe. ByTHoaiaa Moo an. Author 
of Lmll* SeoAA, etc. Hret coUeitcdKditlen, 
With Vignette by R. Doyle. Idmo. price 
Af. cloth; ISc. M bound In morartn.—An 
Editbin In Ruby Typn. with Frontlapieec, le 
in the prees. 

Moore's Irish Melodies Illus- 

ueied. A New Edition of .Voere’e irUk 
Afriedfer, illnatrated with Thhrtcnm BtMl 
•Plaue, engmred Iran Origlnnl Dcalgne by 

C. W, OOPB, R.A. D. lIACLtSB, R.A. 

T. CRR8WICK, R.A. J.B.MILLAU(,A.R.A. 
A. L. RGQ. A.R.A. W. MDLERADY.R.A, 
W. P. FRITH, R.A. F.-SABT.* 

W. B. FROST,A.B.A< F. BTONB. A.R.A. 

X. O. KOR8LBY. R. K* WARD, R,A. 

Uniform with the IffnefenCed MKIen of 
Mocnehi LmUm SeeAA, Sgoarn nnrwn Sem 
price fit. cloth, nr SU. id.lmndenmeg 
Donnd In momeco. ^ 


Moonhi Irish Melodlss. Htw 

RdMon, pttatd In Roby Type i with Iho 

P^dtee nnd Notea from Ike eoUcetlrn eflllnn 
of lfgerr*a JhMNenf (Fa edn, the Adf^en. 
menta originally prefBcd to the ifeladlai, 
nnd n Port^nfUe Anthnc. SMm.ie.M. 
—An Edition la ISmo with VlgaetM, Sa.i 
or lIf.Sd. aaoroceo, Iqr Haydey. 

Moore's. Irish lie|odlife Xlln- 

trated by D. Maeilacy R^lla Now and 
chdSii^r Edition; wlib Iflvcalfna, and 
the wholo of tho Lettofprcea engnred on 
i!ltenl,by F. P. Bnekor. 8npni.royal 8*n. 
price lla,ed.banida i aaoiDeco,lff. 6d. 


Moored Lalla Bookhi An Oil- 

cnul Romance. With IS hlohly.inlahed 
Steel Platca, firom Dealnne |w Doiboald, 
Meadowa, niul Btenhanoff. New Bdttkm. 
Sgnarc crown 8to. Ua. cloth I adoroeco, SSa. 

Moore's XdUla Bookh. NewXdi* 

lion, printed In Rnoy Type i with thO Pro- 
fare and NoMa from lae coUacMM Ml* 
tion of Afeere'a TPeffcnf fTarAt. ndl a 
Frontlapieec from a Oaaign bp Ksoay 
Meadowa. aSmo. fa. Ad.—An SWllon la 
lOmo. with Vignette, Aa. t or ifa. M. mo- 
racco, by Mayday. 

MoseleyJ—Ths MeehsaicslPrin- 

rlpiea at Rnrinaetfaig and Arehltaetma. 

Bp tllB BCPn aJa ICbIBIiWa NnAaf BiBaBai | 

Canon of Brtainl, Correiipfindlng Mambcr 
of the Inatltalo of Franre. Bcrnnd Edition, 
anlarged i wMh naaMnna Co rra tt loaa aaa 
Wowau. fro. f4a. 

Uvatu—A, OrltloRl Blsterj of 

the Imagnaga nnd Utemtnre of AnelOfet 
Drecen. By WiutAM Moaa, M.T. of 
Caiiirell. ilaeo nd Edition. Vole. I, to 
HI. Sro. price Sfce—VoL IV. pileo tie. 

Murrey'S SBoydopndU of 0 «o- 

grepbyt Coavrietaga coovlBla Dcaalptloa 
of lae Bacthi eaanlllnnlu Roiatloa lolbe 
Heavenly Bodlea, lu Pbyaleal Blmclon. 
tbe Nalncal Hlaui^ of eneb Country, nan 
the IndnatfO. Commerce, PoUliml laedM- 
Ume, Mid CMI and Ooelal Steta of All 
Nndooa. Boetmd JbHllnoi Rilfraf Ifdpn, 
at ijm other Woodonta. 


end nawnide ( 
8va.pnea Me. 


MriJea—The CDooing S o em or 

Cliriallanllyaod InfdeHtreeairaaMIntha 
LpetHAnmof RemathaMePemoaB. SYlkt 
■e*. Baaaim Nbalb« ir.A. IFatf ■81. 
tioa. f vala. fep. Sro. ytlea ltB 4 aP! 
PMalp,iB.i 


to Miaad OaagregatloaB. By-Joaw Hgmmr I 

HawMAir. fmat of thaOratoiy of 

Seri. BeeaadSdMoa. Sfo.pilM Mir^ 


OldioKea-The Inil of ths^Qld 

Sqnlaaei ABhaeeh. 






Tlnuinat«4 fkvnjha Gmw*t vllh Kotaa 
bf S. WMk. Whb tHainaia ud Wood< 
mii. •voii.faV.aTo.priM'tlt. 


ndUip«.-AfhilAi to Geology. 

Br ibair VBium* tl.A. rjl.b.^YAS., 
D«m^ Emdar n OaolMf la iP e UniTavaiCT 
of umd. flawth aa , aith 4 Ptoua. 
na.eM»fm4lah 


BmeiitM XoCzo- 

daeilea to Mlaanllogy. A n4w Edition, 


tolbeHnaMaPiwaa. SareBteenth Kdliloa, 
eorraclod and anlaifad bj the Anlbav'a 
Boa. Sfo. prlea I3t. 


Bieh’o tUustrated Oompaxiioii 

to tbolridiB IMctloaainraad Qaeak Laalcwnt 
FOrialaa > Oloaaaty of all Ibe Wnida rapia- 
aaBtlBK Ylaiblo OMarta coaaeetad with the 
AftaTHoBBfbatnM. nad EvotErdap Ufa of 
AhaABBlaUA Wfltb Woodcai Kapnaanta. 
voM af atari* e/M OMaeta now the 
ABll4Ba.%^*oat no. pilcafla. 
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HonemuBhipi oti the Act of I Letten of Lody Bao- 

Rldwr and Ifliuutag MHona, atetcd |o I aell. A Nav Kditlaa. lacladiM nrwal 


the butdance of iMiea aod OetiUaaBaa oA 
i the Rfiaii and la the Field . With laame* 
I tiona for BreakuMr m CoM aad Voiio 




■llh Liyht Onufouus WIiii ft I Ine Ba 
Unrmgj. bqawe ciowa ftTOa gnet I4i 

Blekordi.—PopiilatloB and 

Capital Beiag a Coona of Urctaraa do. 
Iivrred heforc tha UiiWenriip of OsfoN In 
Isa,! and 11 b 4, BpUBoBaaK RicBaKiiat 
M A.i Profraior of Political KiOaoaw* 
Poat Fro. 6«. 

Biddle’s Complete Latin-Eng- 

li«h and Kiigliah-J^itiu OUiloiiare, for tha 
uae of I olli gia and bt hoola ATeir and 
^heajirrviffditldN, revlaed and comctcd. | 

Seuratale fThtlHf^lah-Lallii llleiionary. 7r> 
beparatair irbeLauii.KBgliahl>uliauai).ld« 

Riddle's Oopioiis and Orltieal 

l^aiiii-Bugliah Leaicun, founded un the 
btrmaii.batin Diitiiinanea of l>r William 
Frcuuii New Edition Foatdto 8lt.0d. 

F 

Biddle's Diamond Ztatin^Eng- 

llah Uulionart : Vfauida to the Heaniiiiii 
QualiCf, and right Auratoatioa of Lvlia 
I bJakaiLiu Worda. Rojral Bimo price 4a. 

Blvers'sEose-Anuteur'e Guide: 

CoMtaining ample Deacriptiona of all tha 
lina leadiiiR ranetleaof Roaaa, ragoUrlp 
claaicd in their rcapectire Famulaa, their 
Hiatory aod Moda of Cnltara. Vinh and 
ekeaper Xditiou. pi p. gro. price 8a. 6d. 

BobinSa—The Whole Bvldenee 

aindnat tha Claim of the Romao Chareh: 
ll| the Rer. bANornanH RoaiWBi M.A.. 
Rector of bt. Jamea'a, Dover, ffvo. lOr lUf. 

Dr. E. Bobinsont Greek aad 

BncHah Ijnieon of lha btaek Toaiaaieat 
A New Rdltioot ravlacd and lo graat part 
ro'^ntteu 8vo. price 18a. 

Mr.Henxy Bogerst Essaps, se¬ 
lected from I ontnhatioaa to the RdMAptwh 
ileoirw. bacoadondedeaperKdllHMfwiw 
Addlthma. 8 role, fcp. Sro. Sla. 

Dr. Boget's Thesanms of Bqg^ 

liah Wurde and Phaaaaa alaaallad oad ar>> 
raaaad ao aa to facUltala thd Snraariaa 
of laeaa aod aaalal lo Lltaiaip CmopMl* 
tioo. Fourth KdirioOpiavlacdaMliaprarad. 
Crown 8ro. IM, U, , 

Bowton'e Debefteri B GoIm of 

complaW Pahalea. OeUUaa of pahalai,oaA . 
(lueatloiia for D U c aa al ent with ample • 
rcfaiwoeaaia thalwai Saareaa rflalwmMMO^ 
on each paril aol aa Taplc. Maw Siillan? 
Pep. are. price •#. * ^ 


■eu. A New Rdltlaogloclodlat Ma a jw t 
onpohllahad Lattcra. WllhPanialM«Ylt> 
PMaladla. • vole. pMlOro. 
price lit: * 


The Xdfe of WHliam Lord Bus* 

Oam liord Joint Ran. 
bbi.i.jM P HierOMithfeHtliMi.eowiplaiola 
One Poluaioi mih a PWlroii engraved M 
SteelJbp R Ballla. Poataro. ^ca IBa. M. 

St. John Audubon the 

Natnimllat In the New World . Hb Adven- 
turea and Ulaeovarlaa. Bp Mra. Honaoa 


The Stints our Bacample. By 

the Amthor of Latlrra fo aiw I/nlnow* 
fViandti etc. Pep. Sra. price n. 

Schmitt.'"‘Bstoiy of Greece, 

from lha Barileal TImea la tha Thhiav of 
Cerioth bp the Roowiia. H.O. lA mrialp 
baaed npoa Slahop Tblrlwall'a Hlalaip Jf 
^ % Laannann Seuiivai 
P.R.B.R. NawRdMoB. l»aa.7FT|iA 

Scott.—The Denes tnd the 

Bwrdea • Being an Arcoant of n Tlait to 
l^marb. Inelnillat Scblam^HnlalalB and 
the Daniali lalmda i wilh a Paap Into Jnt> 
lead, aod aJownapaeroM the nainaala aff 
Hwedea. SmbrartoeoSlicfib of IbamnM 
InMicBting Poinu In the Htaeoip of tboao 
Countriea Bp Cnantia Hann'r Soon. 
Antbor of n# tsfMagflr AfncA Sm. a«« 
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INTRODUCTION. 



This volume is the result of a conviction in the 
mind of the Aiitlior, that a fundamental error pre¬ 
vails in the mode which is at present adopted to 
convey instruction in the Art of Speaking. 

Tlie true Art of Speech is the effective repre¬ 
sentation of our thoughts by language. To say 
what we mean, and to say that pleasingly and 
impressively, arc the ends towards which all in¬ 
struction in oratory should be directed. 

JC^ow what are the means at present employed 
by the Professors of the Art of Speech to ac¬ 
complish these objects? Simply the study and 
practice 'of recitation. There is no communication 
of knowledge—no education of the mind iA habits 
of thought and reflection—no formation of opinion, 
conviction, and belief: but the scholar merely 
learns and repeats certain hsyckneyed pieces of 
declamation, poetry, or dramatic composition; and 
when he can pronounce “Othello’s Apology,” 
“ Rolla’s Address,” “ Young Lochinvar,” and 
other similar time-worn extracts from our htcrar 
ture, to the sufficient admiration of his friends, he 
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iB considered to be perfectly instructed in the Art 
of Speech I • 

But how great an error is there here! All that 
has so far been done is to have taught the student 
how to say his words, without giving liim any 
words to say. He is a perfect reciter of other 
peojde’s ideas and language, hut cannot utter a 
thought of his own. In brief, he has been in¬ 
structed simply in the mechanism of the art, and 
is left without materials to use, and without tools 
to handle. 

If we seek for proof of this, we find it in our 
daily experience. Of the thousands wdio learn 
what is called Elocution ” in our schools, how 
rarely do we meet with even one who can express 
himself with tolcKiblc clearness and jn’opricty! 
The cause of this is plain: they have not been 
taught to think; and therefore, wdicn thought is 
required from ..hem, they have none to give. To 
teach a scholar elocution, without educating his 
oratorical faculties, is like erecting a pump without 
digging for the Water. The machine is there, 
and it is capable of work; but it is of no service 
to you, for you can turn it to no practical account. 

The Author v cnturcs to think that a far better 
mode of instruction in the important study of 
which he treats, might be*easily devised. He is 
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not vain enough to Imagine that the present 
volume developed the best plan that could be con¬ 
ceived; but in the absence of a better^ it may 
pcrliaj)s be found not altogether unworthy of con¬ 
sideration; at least, it may serve as a pioneer. 
The idea w hich this work seeks to realise is tLat 
tlie pnictice of discussion forms a much better 
exercise for the student, than the fatiguing reci¬ 
tation system which is now pursued. It teaches 
him at once Thought, Style, and Delivery: — 
thought, ill the preparation which is requisite, 
even for the siinjdest debate;—style, through 
the necessity wliich the speaker finds of due order 
and arrangement in his ide.as ;—and delivery, in 
the utterance of his speech. 

Elocution is doubtless an important part of the 
Art of Speech, but it is not the whole of it. The 

voice, the gesture, the manner, the action, and 

• • 

the expression are beyond question matters that 
demand great care and attention; but the educa¬ 
tion and tmining of the speaking powers arc 
greater matters still. • 

^ven, however, if Delivery were the whole Art 
of S[>eech, as the much misunderstood expression 
of Demosthenes is often made to imply—surely 
the uttcRince of his own sentiments roust be a far 
better elocutionary lesson to the student, than the 
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recitation of words whicb Hot him be as earnest as 
he may) can never truly rcpi\iC'!Ut his^ own ideas 
and thoughts. But Delivery is nut the whole Art 
of Speech. A speaker must have a subject, and 
must know how to arrange his ideas upon it, 
before he can speak with effect; hence, the course 
of instruction is evidently,—first KiiOAvledgc, 
then Style, and lastly Delivery. 

This argument is the basis of the ])lan which 
the Author has attempted to dcvclope in his book. 
He has written, first, some Complete Debates. He 
could not expect that young minds would bo irn- . 
mediately and intuitively ready to discuss, 'with¬ 
out instruction or model, the questions, however 
simple, which might be placed before them; hence 
he has composed complete speeches, whicli, without 
pretending to perfection in either thought or style, 
may still serve to awaken thought, to establish 
principle, and to convey general information. 
These debates are made to turn upon questions 
which involve at once practical, moral, and specu¬ 
lative trutli, and are meant to tend at the same 
time to inquiry, and conviction. • 

Ifext follow some Outlines of Debates, ivith 
ample references to the most accessible sources of 
information on each particular topic. The Author 
presumes that, after practiSring, for a time, the re- 
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citation of the complete clisciissioii!^^ the miinls of 
the stiiileiits will be in some mesisui'C prepared to 
supply iiiformation and thought, and will need to 
l»c exercised mainly in tlic aiTangenient of their 
ideas. Jle has thcrei'orc noted some of the chief 
arguments that may boused on citlicr side, and lias 
thus left the scholar to clotlic the id(*as in lani2:iia£re, 
and to methodiso the thoughts he luia formed. 
TJic questions which these Outlines are in(ciide<l 
to discuss, arc of similar nature to tlie suhjeets •»r' 
the comidetc debates, in order that tlic learner may 
not be led into altogether new and strange fields 
of study. 

Lastly, the Author has annexed a mere li.-t of 
Questions for Discussion, simply attaching to tluan 
such brief notes as they may re<iiilrc to explain 
their meaning, and such references as may lead 
the debater to the readiest sources of iiihjriiiaiion 
oil the subjects to which they pertain; In* the 
first division of the book he presents Ideas, Ar¬ 
rangements, and Words; in the second he [jrc- 
sents Ideas only ; and in the third, he gives mcr«;Iy 
the Subject. The questions arc such as will serve 
to test the progress of the sludciit; fur almost all 
the leading princijilcs and ideas required for tlu'ir 
discussion arc evolved in the earlier portions of the 
Work: and the manupr in which the scholar adojit.'i 

a 
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and uses tliem^ will serve to show how far the 
prior exorcises may have been of service and ad¬ 
vantage to him. 

It may perhaps b6* imagined that the subjects 
pclectcd for debate are of too difficult a character 
for school-boys. In reply, it might suffice to say 
that whilst the Work is chiefly meant for school 
use, it is also intended for Debating Societies ge¬ 
nerally : it may be as well, however, to add tliat 
the majority of these questions have been discussed 
by school-boys under the Author’s own observa¬ 
tion ; and that singular success and pleasure have 
attended the debates. Some years since, the 
Author introduced his plan into several first-rate 
educational establishments in Town, and it is the 
(decided success of his experiment which alone has 
led him to publisli this book. 

One word ns to the Book itself.—The Author 
lias Sought not merely to open inquiry, but to 
educe results. He has endeavoured to take ad¬ 
vantage of every possible opportunity for enforcing 
true and useful principles; and without aiming at 
the pedantic rntroduction of either metaphysics or 
philosopiiy, has humbly ventured to open many 
rnine^ of thought both in mental and moral science. 
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At the first general meeting of members for the 
establishment of the class, the title of the society 
should be resolved upon, the laws of debate agreed 
to, and a secretary elected, whose duty it will be 
to keep minutes of the proceedings. 

General meetings should be held half-yearly, to 
confirm, amend,'or extend the laws, and to elect or 
re-elect the secretary. 

At the ordinary meetings, after the election of 
the Chairman from' amongst the members, the 
secretary should read the minutes of the previous 
meeting. When they have been confirmed, the 
Chairman should call upon the gentleman who hum 
undertaken to open the debate, to address the ' 
meeting. • 

It is then usual for the seconder to speak; and 
afterwards the other members, at their pleasure. 
When all who wish to speak have spoken, the 
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Chili rmnn calls on the opener for his reply; after 
which the question is put from the chair, ami de¬ 
cided by a show of hands. This done, Vhc ques¬ 
tion to be discussed at the next meeting is pro¬ 
posed, seconded, and agreed upon. The class 
then adjourns. 

No member is allowed to spealv twice, except the 
opener in reply, or any one in explanation. 

The opener has no right to introduce fresh ar- 
guiiicnts into his reply : he can only refer to what 
has gone before. 

The Chairman cannot speak unless he quits the 
chair; nor can lie vote unless the numbers be equal: 
ill wbicli ease lie gives the casting vote. 

It will be found advisable to limit each.speaker 
to a part icular time, say ten minutes: the opener 
inav be allowed fifteen minutes. 

^ If all who wish to speak, cannot do so on one 
oecasioti, the debate* may be adjourned until the 
next meeting; the mover of the adjournment, or 
the seconder, in the mover’s absence, re-opening 
the discussion. 



